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Prakrit in the Language Order of India 


What historical a priori provided the starting-point from which it was pos¬ 
sible to define the great checkerboard of distinct identities established against 
the confused, undefined, faceless, and, as it were, indifferent background of 
differences? 

—MICHEL FOUCAULT, THE ORDER OF THINGS 1 


“It should be understood that the people of India have a number of languages,” 
Mirza Khan observes in his Gift from India in 1676, “but those in which books and 
poetical works may be composed—such as would be agreeable to those who pos¬ 
sess a refined disposition and straight understanding—are of three kinds.” 2 

With these words, addressed to the son of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb, 
Mirza Khan articulated the age-old schema of the bhasatraya, the “three languag¬ 
es.” This was one of the most enduring ways of representing language in India. 
Of course, then as now, India was one of the most linguistically diverse places on 
earth. But the sense that Mirza Khan assigns to the schema of three languages 
is that these three alone answer to the purposes of textuality, and especially the 
higher purposes of textuality to which he alludes. 3 Mirza Khan’s three languages 
are Sanskrit, Prakrit, and the vernacular ( bhakha ). He is simply reframing what 
was common knowledge in India. The three slots in the schema were not arbitrary: 
for nearly fifteen hundred years, they had been filled in more or less the way that 
Mirza Khan describes. 4 But let’s now turn to his description of Prakrit: 

Second, Parakirt. This language is mostly employed in the praise of kings, ministers, 
and chiefs, and belongs to the world, that is to say, the world that is below the ground; 
they call it Patal-bani, and also Nag-banl, that is, the language of the lowest of the 
low, and of reptiles of mean origin, who live underground. This language is a mixture 
of Sahaskirt, mentioned above, and Bhakha, to be mentioned next . 5 

On originally reading this passage, I had two reactions. The first was that of my 
inner historian, who recognized that Mirza Khan’s description was remote from 
what I knew about Prakrit—and, more important, what was known about Prakrit 
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even in MIrza Khans time. Nobody ever represented it as a language of the snakes, 
except, as I later found out, a handful of other authors from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries . 6 Given that this linguistic tradition began, as I’ll argue here, 
around the first century, Prakrit was only known as the “language of the snakes” 
at the tail end of its long history. Hence I wondered what MIrza Khan’s sources 
might have been. But my second reaction was to the description itself. MIrza Khan 
begins in a register of descriptive ethnography (“the people of India have a num¬ 
ber of languages”) and then transports us to a snake-infested subterranean realm. 
Prakrit, he tells us without a hint of contradiction, is the language of the lowest of 
the low and yet used to praise the highest of the high. At this point, the question 
of MIrza Khans sources gave way to another question: what would it mean for 
Prakrit to be the language of the snakes anyway? It is obviously not a language in 
the sense of the Linguistic Survey of India: we cant send a field linguist into the 
underworld and have him ask the resident serpents how they say a couple dozen 
words. Is MIrza Khan simply reporting folk beliefs or myths? Does this mean that 
we have left the surface of the earth for good, and retreated into a fantastic realm 
of imaginary language? Or can we—should we—try to recover some shards of 
historical truth from MIrza Khan’s account? 

This passage, as Foucault famously said of Borges’s Chinese encyclopedia, shat¬ 
ters the familiar landmarks of our thought. Not because it presents a completely 
new picture of language, but because it presents the utterly familiar picture of the 
three languages in an uncanny way . 7 Instead of asking how we can accommodate 
MIrza Khan’s remarks within “this world,” the world of truths to be discovered by 
social science, we are led to ask what worlds the language practices he describes 
belong to. Where can we accommodate them, if not within the familiar land¬ 
marks of our thought? Among experts, the question of the “reality” of Prakrit, or 
Sanskrit for that matter, has been debated for more than a century: where, when, 
and among whom did these languages exist, and what was their mode of exis¬ 
tence? Were they spoken or written, natural or artificial? What kinds of histories 
do they have, and how can they possibly be related to other kinds of histories—of 
spoken language, for example, or of society and politics, or of literature and the 
imagination? 

This book addresses these questions by telling the story of the mysterious 
snake-language. Prakrit is not just a curio in the cabinet of India’s languages. It is 
the key to understanding how literary languages worked in premodern India as a 
whole, and it provides an alternative way of thinking about language—about its 
modes of existence, its unity and diversity, its sociality, and its imaginative pos¬ 
sibilities. For the way we think about language today is almost completely bound 
up with the nation and its histories and aspirations: this is as true in linguistics 
departments, where national languages provide convenient labels for collections 
of differences, as it is among those who espouse some form of linguistic purism 
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or chauvinism. Prakrit, by contrast, is a language without a people and without a 
place, between and beyond Sanskrit, the “language of the gods,” and the vernacu¬ 
lar, the “language of men.” 


LANGUAGE ORDERS 

One important starting point for my investigation is Mikhail Bakhtins observa¬ 
tion that “ [a] unitary language is not something which is given (dan) but is always 
in essence posited ( zadan)” s We might think that we have answered the question 
“What is Prakrit?” with a series of descriptions: what are its grammatical features, 
what texts are written in it, who wrote those texts, and so on. For a language as little 
studied as Prakrit, much of this descriptive work remains to be done . 9 But Bakhtins 
comment suggests that this is only the beginning. To ask “What is Prakrit?” is not 
just to ask what it is like, but to ask how, by whom, and for what purposes Prakrit 
was “posited” as a language over the course of its history. 

Throughout this book I address these questions through the concept of a lan¬ 
guage order. This concept foregrounds the fact that languages interact with each 
other in such a way that it is impossible to characterize a language without refer¬ 
ence to the other languages that fall within its cultural-historical horizons. It is, of 
course, possible to characterize a language in that way as a formal system, through 
the contrasts it articulates and its procedures of derivation. This was Ferdinand de 
Saussure’s goal in delimiting “internal linguistics” from the study of all language- 
external phenomena . 10 Saussure’s success in defining the object of linguistics as a 
formal system, however, has meant that comparatively little attention has been 
paid to the ways in which languages are posited in relation to each other. The term 
“language order” refers to the way that languages are ordered within a culture, 
to the recurrent patterns and schemas and tropes by which they are defined and 
represented, the names under which they are known, and the values with which 
they are associated. A language order provides the linguistic parameters for all 
manners of cultural practices, from scratching one’s name on the wall of a cave to 
composing a text on poetics. 

India was home to one of the premodern world’s most productive and dynam¬ 
ic textual cultures, and one of its distinctive characteristics is its use of a small 
number of languages that stand, almost literally, outside of space and time. The 
practices of stability and continuity are well known in the case of Sanskrit: some 
families have been memorizing and reciting the exact same Sanskrit texts, down 
to the smallest details of accent, for more than twenty-five hundred years. But they 
apply mutatis mutandis to Prakrit as well. The Prakrit that Rama Panivada wrote 
in eighteenth-century Kerala was self-consciously identical to the Prakrit that 
Rajasekhara wrote in tenth-century Kannauj, which was in turn self-consciously 
identical to the Prakrit that Hala wrote in first- or second-century Maharashtra. 
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These are, of course, limit cases, but premodern India was exceptional in the sta¬ 
bility of its textual languages, and thus it is an important site for thinking about 
how languages are posited as unitary over the course of their history. 

Another characteristic of the textual culture of premodern India, which is less 
well known today but was certainly taken for granted and occasionally remarked 
upon by premodern Indians themselves, is the deep and systematic interrelation 
between textual languages, not just on the level of their linguistic form but on the 
level of the practices, discourses, and imaginative worlds that they co-constitute. 
Even languages that modern linguistics has taught us to think of as genetically 
distinct, such as Sanskrit and Kannada, were situated by the people who wrote in 
them within a continuous, if capacious, frame of conceptualization and analysis. 
This frame anticipates in certain respects the twentieth-century concept of the 
“linguistic area.” 11 

Language, in short, was ordered in premodern India in a way that seems to 
have few parallels, premodern or modern. That is why, necessary though it is to 
describe and account for this order, it seems preferable at this stage of research 
to simply state it as a fact, and to allow its features to emerge over the course of 
this book. At the foundation of this language order was a dichotomy between San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit. Built upon this “schema of co-figuration,” as I have learned to 
call it from Naoki Sakai, are a range of other schemas: the three languages, such 
as we encountered above in Mirza Khan; the three and a half languages; the four 
languages; the six languages. Amid this apparent arithmetic confusion—which I 
discuss in detail in chapter 5—it is important not to lose sight of the fact that all 
of these schemas situate languages in complex relations with each other, and dif¬ 
ferentially assign them over the entire field of textual production. 

Such a structure is certainly not hidden. It is explicitly announced in some of the 
most influential and well-read works of Indian literature, such as Dandin’s Mirror 
of Literature (ca. 700 ce) —“the text can be Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsha, or 
mixed”—and it reaches down into every letter of every text. 12 Nevertheless, only a 
few scholars have thought critically about the language order of premodern India 
as a whole, especially as a condition for the emergence and articulation of par¬ 
ticular language practices. Sudipta Kaviraj discussed the history of the “internal 
economy of language” in India in an attempt to account for some of the differences 
between the imagination of language in the domain of the political in modern 
India and in modern Europe. And Sheldon Pollock’s theorization of Indian liter¬ 
ary culture depended on identifying its internal structure and principles, among 
which is the principle of “literary language as a closed set.” 13 

I am not claiming that this language order is absolutely unique or exceptional. 
What I am claiming, however, is that it is important not to assume that any par¬ 
ticular framework that was developed in and for the modern West will completely 
account for the ordering of language practices in premodern India. The idea of 
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a language order allows us to remain theory-neutral and prevents us from be¬ 
ing theoretically naive. A survey of the wide range of phenomena that linguistic 
anthropologists have placed under the rubric of “language ideology” shows, first 
of all, that hardly any of this work addresses the non-modern non-West, and sec¬ 
ondly, that much of this work attempts to reduce the organization of language to 
putatively more basic categories such as prestige, distinction, legitimacy, and iden¬ 
tity. 14 Whether or not this reductive maneuver is justified by the facts in a given 
case, the ways in which language is embedded in social and political life does need 
to be carefully—I would say: philologically—recovered from the facts, rather than 
assumed as a given. There is no default language order. 15 

In the exploration of what language is, and what it means, in the non-modern 
non-West, we must not assume, for concepts that have become thoroughly natu¬ 
ralized in the modern West, “a victory, or the right to a victory.” This phrase be¬ 
trays that my own thinking about language orders has been guided by a broadly 
Foucauldian perspective, especially as applied to language by Naoki Sakai. I think 
of language orders as “discursive spaces” in which the production of texts is “con¬ 
trolled and dominated by presupposed conditions” which are, however, immanent 
in the discursive spaces themselves and not tyrannically imposed upon them from 
without; the spaces accommodate “regimes of narrating, reciting, listening, writ¬ 
ing, reading, and translating and writing,” each of these a “set of protocols and 
rules” that determine how these actions are to be performed. 16 


PRAKRIT AS A CLASSICAL LANGUAGE 

This book presents Prakrit as a critical component of a complex of cultural prac¬ 
tices that have to do with language. These language practices, as I call them, are 
centered on the domain of literature, since it is largely in and through and for lit¬ 
erature that languages like Prakrit are cultivated, but they extend far beyond it. It 
is convenient and appropriate to call this complex of language practices “classical,” 
since they form part of what people generally recognize as classical Indian culture. 

It is difficult to define the classical with precision in any cultural context, but 
one signal characteristic of classical Indian culture is the use of Sanskrit as the 
preeminent language of political and literary expression. Even on this criterion, the 
temporal, geographic, and social boundaries of classical culture are still very fuzzy. 
But this fuzziness allows us to imagine a “core domain” of classical culture found in 
educated and often elite circles of South Asia throughout the first millennium ce, 
which largely coincides with what Sheldon Pollock has theorized as the “Sanskrit 
cosmopolis,” alongside a number of other domains. 17 Hence “classical” easily ap¬ 
plies to practices of the court of Harsa of Kannauj in the seventh century: this king, 
the subject of a famous historical poem in Sanskrit by Bana, was the author of sev¬ 
eral Sanskrit plays based on older story-cycles. But it also applies to the practices 
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of Buddhist monasteries of the Tarim basin of the middle of the first millennium, 
where monks translated Buddhist literature in Sanskrit into Khotanese and Toch- 
arian, or of the courts of eastern Java in the early second millennium, where poets 
reimagined the great works of Sanskrit literature. Hans-Georg Gadamer’s defini¬ 
tion of the classical, as a “notable mode of being historical, the historical process of 
preservation that, through constantly proving itself, allows something true to come 
into being,” evokes several features that apply to the cultural complex under discus¬ 
sion here: its historicality, its monumentality and exemplarity, its interpenetration 
with political, ethical, and aesthetic ideals. 18 

When I call Prakrit “critical,” I mean, first, that it was one of the main languages 
of classical Indian culture, and second, that understanding Prakrit is crucial for 
understanding the language order of classical India. I will explain the first point in 
this section, and the second in what follows. 

To get a first impression of what Prakrit was in this context, we can ask one of 
classical India’s most remarkable intellectuals, who also happened to be one of its 
most famous kings: the Paramara overlord Bhoja, who ruled from Dhara, in what is 
now Madhya Pradesh, in the first half of the eleventh century. Bhoja produced, or 
at least had a hand in producing, important works in Sanskrit on the topics of Yoga, 
architecture, Tantric Shaivism, grammar, and literary theory. In one of his works of 
literary theory, Necklace of Sarasvatl, he listed Prakrit as one of a handful of languag¬ 
es in which literature can be composed. As an example, he cited the following verse: 

tujjha na jane hiaam maha una maano diva va rattim va 

nigghina tava'i ballnam tui juttamanorahai amgaim 

I do not know your heart. 

But as for me, cruel one, 
love torments my body, 
wracked with longing for you, 
ever more severely 
day and night. 19 

This verse comes from Kalidasa’s Recognition of Sakuntala, composed around 
the beginning of the fifth century ce, a classic of Indian literature if ever there was 
one. At this point in the play. King Dusyanta has married the heroine, Sakuntala, 
and returned home—soon to forget about his new bride altogether as a result of a 
curse—while Sakuntala remains at the hermitage where she was raised. Grieved 
by separation, she is advised by her friends to send a message to the king. And the 
message is the verse quoted above. 

Bhoja was writing about a thousand years into the history of Prakrit as a literary 
language. By this time there were dozens, if not hundreds, of texts he could have 
chosen. But he picked this verse because it supports his point that the principle of 
suitability ( aucitya ) informs the choice to employ one type of language (jati) over 
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another. What kind of suitability might Bhoja have had in view? For one thing. Rec¬ 
ognition ofSakuntala is a stage play, and one convention of the genre is that different 
characters speak different languages based on their gender and social status. Male 
characters of a high status typically speak Sanskrit, while male characters of a lower 
status, and most female characters, speak Prakrit. If you know only one thing about 
Prakrit, this is likely to be it: that Prakrit serves to represent the speech of charac¬ 
ters who do not speak Sanskrit, that it is the language conventionally assigned to 
women, children, low-lives, and the uneducated. Thus Prakrit’s association with 
“the lowest of the low” according to MIrza Khan. The verse Bhoja quotes is suitable 
in the very superficial sense that it adheres to the generic conventions of the play. 

Despite the fact that Prakrit is now generally associated with these snippets of 
dialogue in Sanskrit stage plays, Prakrit was also used as the primary language of 
other types of texts—single-verse lyrics, longer narrative poems, historical poems, 
and romances. Prakrit was, in other words, the language of Prakrit literature. And 
that literary tradition, by most accounts, began with an influential anthology of 
single-verse poems, compiled by Hala around the first or second century, called 
Seven Centuries. Thanks in part to this text, the Prakrit language had a long-lasting 
association with the inward-looking themes of erotic lyric. 20 Bhoja quoted the verse 
from the Recognition because in it Sakuntala expresses her love for Dusyanta in a 
type of language that is eminently “suitable” for this purpose. Everything about 
this verse—its language, its meter, its theme of love-in-separation, its meta-literary 
character (it is composed as a message), and its studied earnestness—evokes the 
rich world of Prakrit poetry beyond the world of Kalidasas play. 

Prakrit was not just a part of the classical Indian world. Prakrit texts were them¬ 
selves classics. They continued to be read and studied, in some cases more than a 
thousand years after they were composed. Among theorists of literature in India, 
they represented more clearly than almost any other texts literature’s affective and 
suggestive powers. As most students of Sanskrit literature know, the ninth-century 
theorist Anandavardhana elaborated his revolutionary concept of “suggestion” by 
citing Prakrit verses. Many of these verses are taken from the Seven Centuries of 
Hala, but some are taken from the now-lost God of Five Arrows at Play, a Prakrit 
poem that Anandavardhana himself composed in order to illustrate aspects of his 
poetic theory. Ananda develops his argument in his Light on Suggestion by first 
producing a reading of the following verse from Seven Centuries: 

bhama dhammia visattho so sunao ajja mario tena 
golaada-viada-kudumga-vasina daria-slhena 

Go your rounds freely, gentle monk, 
the little dog is gone. 

Just today from the thickets by the Goda 
came a fearsome lion and killed him. 21 
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Ananda cited this verse for the simple reason that what is “suggested,” namely, 
that the monk should fear for his life, is the opposite of what is actually stated, 
namely, that the monk should go about his business without a care. Readers knew, 
in accordance with long-standing conventions for reading Prakrit poetry, that the 
speaker was a woman trying to get a flower-picking monk away from the place 
where she had arranged to meet her lover. This verse would continue to be dis¬ 
cussed for centuries after Anandavardhana by those seeking to refute or reinforce 
his theories, especially among the intellectuals of Kashmir. Bhatta Nayaka, for ex¬ 
ample, added that the words “gentle monk” and “fearsome lion” are what allow the 
suggested meaning to get off the ground, and Mahimabhatta attempted to reduce 
the suggestion in this verse to a case of garden-variety inferential reasoning. Abhi- 
navagupta and Mammata defended Anandavardhana’s interpretation. 22 

The lyrics of the Seven Centuries helped to establish Prakrit as a literary lan¬ 
guage in the early centuries of the common era. In fact, they helped to establish 
the category of “literary language” itself. Over the next several centuries, Prakrit 
texts such as Hari’s Victory and Ravana’s Demise, by the Vakataka kings Sarvasena 
(late fourth century) and Pravarasena II (early fifth century) respectively, would 
become models for the courtly epic, rich in description and poetic tours de force. 
Meanwhile, Prakrit was the preferred language, for much of the first millennium, 
for the fictional romance. One of the earliest examples of this genre is Palitta’s 
Tarahgavati, probably composed in the first or second century. Subsequent ro¬ 
mances include the Haribhadra’s Story of Samaraditya, Uddyotana’s Kuvalayamala, 
and Kauttihala’s Lilavati, all from around the eighth century. Throughout this pe¬ 
riod, Prakrit continued to be used in plays, in the dual functions noted above: to 
represent the speech of certain kinds of characters, and to introduce elements of 
lyric and song. 

As a language of systematic knowledge, Prakrit’s scope was more limited. 
But in light of Sanskrit’s near-total dominance of this domain, it is remarkable 
that Prakrit was used at all. We notice, first of all, that Prakrit was employed 
as the language of systematic knowledge about Prakrit literature: in grammar 
and lexicography, in metrics, and in the analysis of figures of speech. Although 
Sanskrit eventually supplanted Prakrit in most of these discourses, they slightly 
complicate the story of Sanskrit as the exclusive language through which literary 
culture theorized itself. There are, besides, Prakrit texts on a range of “practical” 
subjects, ranging from alchemy and medicine to divination and gemology. One 
example is Hara’s Belt by the tenth-century author Madhuka, a wide-ranging 
compendium of procedures ( yogamdld ), such as casting love spells or treating 
snakebites. These texts slightly complicate the story of Prakrit as an exclusively 
literary language. 23 

Besides being used for literary and scientific texts, Prakrit was used for reli¬ 
gious purposes, above all by the Jains. Jainism is a religion based on the teachings 
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of Mahavira, an earlier contemporary of the Buddha, that teaches asceticism and 
restraint as the means of obtaining liberation from the cycle of transmigration. 24 
It is largely as a Jain language that Prakrit is studied today. The boundaries be¬ 
tween these three categories—literary, scientific, and religious—are fuzzy, but we 
can point to a number of key genres in this last category. One is the profusion 
of commentary on Jain canonical literature, unfolding through several layers 
( niryuktis , bhdsyas, curnis, and tlkas). It was probably in this domain that Prakrit 
was first employed as a textual language. Other genres include stories meant to 
inculcate Jain virtues, stories about important Jain figures, legendary and his¬ 
torical, hymns to the founders of the religion, and systematic expositions of Jain 
doctrine. Prakrit may be indispensable for studying Jainism, but Prakrit is hardly 
the only language that Jains used, nor did only the Jains use Prakrit for religious 
purposes. There are, for example, Shaiva tantras and Vaishnava devotional poems 
in Prakrit as well. 25 

Beyond being cultivated by members of disparate religious traditions, Prakrit 
was the language of a literature in which religious differences disappeared. It was, 
as Rajasekhara and Bhoja said of literature more generally, common to all reli¬ 
gious traditions. 26 No genre represented this better than the anthology or “trea¬ 
sury” ( kosa ). Prakrit anthologies were produced by Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains, 
and it is only a slight exaggeration to say that we would not be able to identify the 
religious identity of their authors but for the invocations and colophons. It is no 
exaggeration at all in the case of the author of a thirteenth-century Message Poem 
(Sandesarasaka ), who calls himself “the lotus of his family in Prakrit poetry”: only 
his hint that his family comes from “the land of the Muslims” allows us to decode 
the Prakrit name he gives us, Addahamana, as ‘Abd ur-Rahman. 27 

Participants in the literary culture of India viewed Prakrit literature as an “inex¬ 
haustible treasury” that they held in common: after an initial investment by clas¬ 
sical authors of the early first millennium, its resources—themes, figures, turns 
of phrase, even whole verses—were continually drawn down and replenished by 
poets, anthologists, and literary theorists. For example, the Jain monk Jinesvara 
included in his Treasury of Gatha-Jewels (1194 ce) verses that had been circulat¬ 
ing, in and outside of such anthologies, for nearly a thousand years. Jinesvara had 
no hesitation whatsoever about including verses in praise of Visnu and Siva in his 
collection. 28 

To summarize, Prakrit was a classical language in a number of overlapping 
senses. Prakrit texts were considered “classics” and studied for upwards of a 
thousand years, beginning in the first couple of centuries of the common era. 
Knowledge of the language and the literature was a key component of cul¬ 
tural fluency. Prakrit was cultivated across a vast swath of southern Asia, from 
Kashmir to Tamil Nadu, and from Sindh to Bengal, and it was at least known, 
if not studied, in Cambodia and Java as well. 29 Like Sanskrit, it was a language 
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of literary intellectual culture, and cut across regions and religious traditions. 
If it was not cultivated as intensively or as broadly as Sanskrit was, it was nev¬ 
ertheless cultivated by those at the very apex of cosmopolitan culture, such as 
Bhoja and Anandavardhana. 

Yet Prakrit has unquestionably fallen from its earlier glory. To describe the 
state of Prakrit today, we might paraphrase what a medieval Jain monk said about 
one of the classics of Prakrit literature, Tarangavatl by Palitta: nobody recites it, 
nobody asks for it to be recited, nobody talks about it; it has become the exclu¬ 
sive preserve of scholars; nobody else can do anything with it. 3 ° If people think 
of Prakrit at all, they generally think of it as a mild deformation of Sanskrit used 
exclusively in plays. And even the Prakrit portions of plays are always read in the 
Sanskrit translations, called “shadows” (chdyds), that are always printed along¬ 
side them, or sometimes even instead of them. In circumstances like these, the 
complex intertextuality of the verse from the Recognition of Sakuntald mentioned 
above will inevitably fall flat. But Kalidasa is lucky to have his texts read at all in 
the twenty-first century. The same cannot be said of Palitta, whose Tarangavatl 
is lost, or Vairocana, whose Brilliance of the Connoisseurs remains unpublished. 
Even Ravana’s Demise by Pravarasena struggles to find readers today, despite the 
fact that the Mughal emperor Akbar personally requested that this classic text be 
explained at his court. 31 Only a few Prakrit texts survive; of those that survive, not 
all have been published; and of those that have been published, few have attracted 
any kind of critical scholarship. What accounts for this neglect? 

Prakrit is even more vulnerable than other classical languages to the various 
processes by which modernity dismisses, discounts, marginalizes, and fetishizes 
the non-modern. Take, for example, the official designation of “classical language” 
that the Government of India has, since 2003, bestowed upon Tamil, Sanskrit, 
Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam, and Odia. Prakrit is missing from this list and likely 
will remain missing for some time, despite the fact that it has a longer history of 
attestation than all of them, except for Sanskrit and possibly Tamil. 

One reason for its absence is that it does not stand for a regional, national, 
ethnic, or even a religious identity that might serve as a bulwark against being 
forgotten. Prakrit texts are “homeless texts”; no one claims to own them and they 
figure in no one’s cultural politics. 32 A handful of attempts to make Prakrit a more 
important component of Jain religious education are exceptions that prove the 
rule. 33 Another reason is that Prakrit is so deeply embedded in Sanskrit culture. 
It is widely seen as a dialect of Sanskrit, with the implication that it fails to be a 
language in the full sense of the word. Sanskrit has always cast its shadow—its 
chdyd —over Prakrit. Of all of the literary languages of South Asia, Prakrit alone 
was close enough to Sanskrit—both linguistically, in terms of their forms, and dis¬ 
cursively, in terms of their co-occurrence in texts—to be read as Sanskrit. When we 
read a Sanskrit “shadow” of a Prakrit verse in modern editions, we are following a 
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practice that was already in place in the tenth century, when Abhinavagupta trans¬ 
lated every Prakrit verse he encountered in Anandavardhana’s Light on Suggestion 
into Sanskrit. Hence Prakrit was very rarely conceived of as a language unto itself, 
with its own distinctive practices and its own history. 


DEFINING “PRAKRIT” 

Before discussing the stakes of Prakrits history, I must be very clear about what 
I mean, and don’t mean, by the word “Prakrit.” Over its history, this word has 
had a wider range of application than any other language name I can think of, 
and a productive discussion of Prakrit’s history requires that we limit this range 
somewhat. In this section I discuss the scope of the term “Prakrit,” its singularity 
or plurality, and the term “Maharastri,” which has often been used as a synonym 
or near-synonym of Prakrit. This section will also double as a precis of the his¬ 
tory of scholarship on Prakrit, since that narrative shows how the signification of 
“Prakrit” has shifted according to the priorities of scholarship. 

William Jones’s 1789 translation of the Recognition of Sakuntald is often credited 
with introducing classical Sanskrit literature to the Western world. In doing so, it 
also introduced Prakrit, as the title page proclaims: “translated from the original 
Sanskrit and Prakrit .” 34 Very soon afterwards, based exclusively on the evidence of 
the plays, “Prakrit” was understood as a vernacular language in contrast to San¬ 
skrit, although there was considerable debate over whether it was a “real” or “fabri¬ 
cated” vernacular. In 1837, Christian Lassen, in his Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae, 
provided a systematic survey of Prakrit and its varieties following their description 
in Indian sources. He introduced Western audiences to premodern grammars of 
Prakrit, including the Light on Prakrit by Vararuci. Lassen drew attention to the 
ambiguity of the term “Prakrit”: on the one hand, it referred to a group of closely 
related literary languages; on the other hand, it referred to one of these languages 
in particular—Prakrit par excellence (Pracritica Kax’ e^oyriv)—which alone was 
used as the primary language of entire poems. 35 It was not until the later nine¬ 
teenth century that scholarly editions of these poems were brought out. Siegfried 
Goldschmidt edited Ravana’s Demise in 1880, and Albrecht Weber edited Seven 
Centuries in 1881. 36 These works, which remain unsurpassed to this day, gave a clear 
picture for the first time of the second, more specific, sense of Prakrit. Around the 
same time, Richard Pischel undertook the study of premodern Prakrit grammars, 
in the course of which he edited two important works of the twelfth-century poly¬ 
math Hemacandra, the Garland of Regional Words and the Prakrit section of his 
grammar ( Siddhahemacandra ). Georg Biihler aided the effort by editing another 
Prakrit lexicon, the Prakrit Laksmi of Dhanapala. By 1900, Pischel had finished 
his magisterial grammar of Prakrit in all of its varieties, A Grammar of the Prakrit 
Languages . 37 Meanwhile, Weber’s student Hermann Jacobi brought to light the vast 
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literature of the Jains, much of which was written in Prakrit and closely related 
languages, and accompanied his editions, translations, and primers of this mate¬ 
rial with shorter linguistic and philological studies. 38 In this effort he was joined by 
Jain scholars in India, including Punyavijaya Muni and Jinavijaya Muni, who led 
an effort to publish the Prakrit texts found throughout the manuscript libraries of 
India. This effort continued throughout the twentieth century, and included A. N. 
Upadhye and H. C. Bhayani, to whom we are indebted for many fine editions. 39 

Jacobi represented a transition between two ways of conceiving and nam¬ 
ing Prakrit. We can see this most clearly in his Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in 
Mdhdrdshtri, which was instrumental in introducing the language to the wider 
scholarly public. There he divided the “Indie languages,” a family related by de¬ 
scent from a common ancestor, into three stages of development: Old Indie or 
Sanskrit, Middle Indie or Prakrit, and New Indie or Bhasa. The three-stage model 
is still generally accepted by linguists and philologists. 40 

Each stage has two names, which reflects Jacobis commitment to the perspec¬ 
tives of what I call below a “natural” and “cultural” history of language. “Old Indie,” 
“Middle Indie,” and “New Indie” are “etic” names that nobody who used these 
languages would have recognized; they represent the natural historians attempt 
to classify these languages along a single developmental continuum. “Sanskrit,” 
“Prakrit,” and “Bhasa” are “emic” names. They represent the languages that were 
picked out, named, and used for literary purposes. And they coincide exactly with 
the three languages that Mirza Khan identified. Eater in his career, Jacobi would 
use “Prakrit” when writing in a literary-historical mode and “Middle Indie” when 
writing in a linguistic mode. 

Jacobi’s well-intentioned parallelism has given rise to a number of misunder¬ 
standings. One is that the etic and emic terms are synonymous. They aren’t. “Mid¬ 
dle Indie” and “Prakrit” are not just the modern and premodern ways of picking 
out the same languages, or even the same kinds of languages. What underwrites 
this false equivalence is the idea that any language that deviates from Sanskrit in 
any way is and always was Prakrit. I will call this a “broad” definition of Prakrit. 
There is some warrant for this idea within the Indian tradition, but one major 
problem with it is that it empties the categories of “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” them¬ 
selves of any concrete referentiality and employs them as transhistorical categories 
of language—refined versus unrefined, artificial versus natural—despite the fact 
that the processes that give meaning to these categories are, of course, historical. 41 
Another misunderstanding is that Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Bhasa somehow follow 
each other in history. Jacobi was careful to avoid this suggestion by referring to 
stages of development ( Entwicklungsstufen ) rather than stages of attestation. In¬ 
deed, against the general expectation that linguistically “later” forms of a language 
are historically attested “later” as well, the entire linguistic history of India pro¬ 
vides many striking counterexamples, including one that Louis Renou identified 
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as the “great linguistic paradox of India”: Middle Indie languages are attested in 
the inscriptional record centuries before Old Indie languages are. 42 Yet when we 
think of India’s language practices as comprising a “simultaneous order,” situations 
like this become less paradoxical, and we can more readily countenance a work 
like the eighth-century Kuvalayamala: written largely in Prakrit (“Middle Indie”), 
with a sprinkling of Sanskrit verses (“Old Indie”) and a few snippets of vernacular 
conversation (“New Indie”). 43 

The broad definition is typically adopted by scholars concerned with the nat¬ 
ural history of language: given the project of tracing the genealogical relation¬ 
ship between the ancient, medieval, and modern languages of India, a sufficiently 
broad term is needed to encompass all of the forms of speech that might figure in 
this genealogy. 44 Hence “Prakrit” becomes a cover term for languages that were 
never called Prakrit in ancient India: the languages of Ashokas inscriptions; the 
languages of later inscriptions in India (“Monumental Prakrit,” “Lena Prakrit,” or 
“Stupa Dialect”) as well as in Sri Lanka (“Sinhalese Prakrit”); the language of the 
Theravada Buddhist canon, now commonly known as Pali; the popular Sanskrit 
of Buddhist literature in the early centuries ce (“Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit”); the 
language of birch-bark scrolls from northwestern India to Western China (“Gand- 
hari Prakrit” and “Niya Prakrit,” both generally called “Gandhari” these days); es¬ 
sentially, any piece of the linguistic puzzle between the Vedas and the appearance 
of the modern vernaculars, which is to say, the entire linguistic puzzle. 45 There are 
some good reasons for grouping these enormously diverse languages under the 
heading of “Middle Indie”; I am less sure that they should be grouped under the 
heading of “Prakrit.” 

For some scholars, including Richard Pischel and Oskar von Hiniiber, “Prakrit” 
is a subset of “Middle Indie.” It refers specifically to a set of literary languages, 
and Pischel took care to point out that this latter term did not simply mean “lan¬ 
guages that happen to be used in literature,” but rather “languages that are used 
exclusively in literature.” 46 This narrow sense of “Prakrit” includes two distinct 
groups of languages. One is the “scenic Prakrits,” which are used exclusively in 
plays. They are given names which suggest that they are related to particular 
regions—Sauraseni, Magadhi, Avanti, and so on—although these regional asso¬ 
ciations are almost totally notional. These are secondary languages, to use Sheldon 
Pollocks term, in that they are never used as the primary language of a literary 
text. 47 They are also considered to be Prakrits only in a secondary sense, at least 
according to the earliest theorists. 48 The other group includes primary languages, 
and above all the language of literary classics like the Seven Centuries. As Dandin 
said in his Mirror of Literature, “people know that Prakrit par excellence is the lan¬ 
guage based in Maharastra, in which poems such as the Building of the Bridge (i.e., 
Rdvana’s Demise), an ocean filled with the jewels of good poetry, have been com¬ 
posed. 49 ” As Dandin’s description suggests, this language too has an association 
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with a particular region, namely, Maharastra, and for this reason it is often called 
Maharastri. But we should not be misled into thinking that Maharastri bears the 
same relation to Maharastra as the scenic Prakrits bear to the regions for which 
they are named. They are distinct language practices, with distinct histories and 
distinct connotations of the regional. 

The narrow sense of Prakrit maps closely onto what premodern Indians meant 
by the word. And one of my contentions is that if we want to understand what 
Prakrit was, we need to start from what the people who actually used this word 
meant by it. The appearance of “Prakrit” as a language name and the literature 
it designates marks a major turning-point in the cultural history of language 
in India—a turning-point that is completely obscured if we continue to equate 
“Prakrit” with “Middle Indie.” Moreover, “Prakrit” designated a language that had 
a stable identity, such that it was equally possible to compose Prakrit texts in the 
eighteenth century as in the first, and it therefore cuts clean across the linguistic 
periodization implied by “Middle Indie.” 50 Prakrit, put simply, is what Prakrit texts 
tell us they are written in: when Seven Centuries proclaims that it is “Prakrit po¬ 
etry” ( pdua-kavvam ), when Tarangalola, Lildvai or Kuvalayamala proclaims that 
they are in the Prakrit language (pdaa, pdade bhdsde, pdiya-bhdsd-raiyd), or when 
Vajjalagga includes a whole section on the beauty of Prakrit poetry, we know what 
they are referring to, and it’s not a stage in the historical development of a family 
of languages. 51 “Prakrit poetry,” says a verse in Brilliance of the Connoisseurs, “is 
like a beautiful courtesan: erotic, alluring, full of rasa, delicate, provoking excite¬ 
ment and desire, it captivates your heart.” 52 The name of Prakrit was retroactively 
applied to the language of Jain scripture, and on occasion to the language of 
Buddhist scripture as well, but the historically and conceptually primary sense 
of the word remained the language of literary texts composed in the first half of 
the first millennium ce. Indeed, against those who argued that Buddhist scrip¬ 
ture could be authoritative despite being composed and transmitted in Prakrit, the 
seventh-century philosopher Kumarila Bhatta claimed that the language was “not 
even Prakrit.” 53 


UNLOCKING THE LANGUAGE ORDER 

If Prakrit is indeed a “minor” language in a certain sense—whether that means 
being a subordinate part of a language order dominated by Sanskrit, or consti¬ 
tuting a minority of textual production in premodern India—it is nevertheless 
a grave mistake to equate “minor” with “unimportant”: “there is nothing that 
is major or revolutionary,” Deleuze and Guattari assert, “except the minor.” 54 
Prakrit gives us an opportunity to reconceptualize and rehistoricize the language 
order of premodern India. It is the most important Indian language you’ve never 
heard of. 
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What we think of as the literature of classical India—its genres, its styles, its 
figuration, its tropes, and most of all the languages in which it was composed—ex¬ 
ists within a framework that Prakrit texts played a crucial role in establishing. One 
of the organizing features of this framework was the contrast between Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, which gave each its name: samskrta means “refined,” and prakrta “com¬ 
mon.” 55 This dichotomy came to inhere in the concept of language itself: to write 
a text in classical India meant to write it not just in language, but in a language. 
Any system of signs could be language, but only a well-defined cultural practice— 
defined, that is, by the exhaustive dichotomy of Sanskrit and Prakrit—could be a 
language. To simplify the picture slightly, prior to the first and second centuries 
ce, the limited evidence that coins and inscriptions make available to us presents 
a continuum of languages, but we have very little evidence for the names of these 
languages, or how people otherwise distinguished them. But after the second cen¬ 
tury, in order to count as a text at all, a text had to be written in one of a small set 
of languages that were named and defined in relation to each other, and by far the 
most important of these languages were Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Prakrit was a very different kind of language than Sanskrit, however. Prakrit 
was essentially “in-between”: neither Sanskrit, the preferred language of learned 
discourse, nor a regional vernacular; this is why the threefold schema, such as we 
find it in Mirza Khan, is so often invoked. It was also ambiguous, being at once the 
language of a sophisticated and courtly literature and the language used to mimet- 
ically represent the speech of the unsophisticated and uncourtly, as Mirza Khan 
also suggests. For these very reasons it was, and remains, important for thinking 
about the tensions inherent in textual language practices: between the ideal of a 
transregional discourse and the ineluctable imprint of the regional; between the 
discursive figure of the author and the social figure of the speaker; between being 
circulated and being read, spoken, and understood. 

The significance of Prakrit lies, further, in its role in the major historical articu¬ 
lations of language orders in India: specifically, the formation of the “Sanskrit cos- 
mopolis” around the second century ce, and the process of vernacularization that 
began, or at least began in earnest, around the ninth century. 56 One of the founda¬ 
tions of the Sanskrit cosmopolis is the literature, called kavya, through which its 
political, ethical, and aesthetic ideals were articulated and by which they spread. 
Prakrit’s role in the development of this literature has been vastly underestimat¬ 
ed. Scholars have largely looked for its origins in Sanskrit alone, either tracing its 
genealogy back to texts of Vedic Sanskrit, or positing a dramatic repurposing of 
Sanskrit from the liturgical to the expressive. Sometimes they have reached back 
into the Pali texts of the Buddhist canon. 57 1 will take up an old but mostly forgot¬ 
ten suggestion that kavya began as kavva, and that Sanskrit learned to be poetic 
from Prakrit. 58 My argument turns not so much on the chronological priority of 
Prakrit literature to Sanskrit literature, which remains doubtful in any case, but on 
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the clear evidence that the constitutive features of kavya/kavva in its earliest stages 
easily and frequently crossed the boundaries between these languages, and indeed 
other languages, such as Tamil. 

Prakrit is similarly underappreciated as a catalyst of, and model for, vernacular - 
ization, the process by which vernacular languages come to be used for “books and 
poetical works” (to use a phrase of Mirza Khan’s). I argue that Prakrit provided the 
regional vernaculars with the concepts with which to theorize themselves, includ¬ 
ing the concept of the regional itself (desya or desi). As profound as the differences 
are between Prakrit and the vernaculars in terms of the cultural work that each 
performed, it was often the case that the vernaculars were able to do this work at 
all only because of the example of Prakrit. Further, we can distinguish between 
two groups of languages that followed very different trajectories of vernacular - 
ization based on their relationship to Prakrit. Southern languages like Kannada 
and Telugu represented themselves in place of Prakrit in the framework that they 
took over from Prakrit grammar. 59 Northern languages, by contrast, represented 
themselves as largely continuous with Apabhramsha, a language that was in turn 
largely continuous with Prakrit (I consider it an “iteration” of Prakrit in chapter 5). 
So long as they could be accommodated into these older categories, newer cat¬ 
egories more specific than simply “language” ( bhasa ) were rarely devised, and in 
stark contrast to the South, grammars—which depend upon and rearticulate such 
categorial distinctions—were never written. 


NEW MODALITIES OF LANGUAGE 

This book is not an attempt to translate the concepts and practices of language 
prevalent in premodern India into the terms in which we in the twenty-first 
century have grown accustomed to speaking of them. I offer a biography of 
Prakrit in part as a critique of some of the ways of thinking about language that are 
available to us, both within academic disciplines and beyond them into our own 
“vernaculars.” We have many ready-made categories that are reflected in the adjec¬ 
tives that we frequently put before the word “language”: literary, spoken, natural, 
artificial, vulgar, refined, technical, vernacular, cosmopolitan, national, prestige, 
elite, courtly, religious, and so on. But Prakrit stubbornly refuses to fit in most of 
them, or it fits into categories that we imagine to be mutually exclusive: the debate 
over its “artificiality,” discussed below, is a case in point. This intractability sug¬ 
gests that the major traditions of modern thought about language don’t provide 
sufficient resources to theorize what Prakrit was. And this doubt naturally leads 
us to wonder whether the same traditions come up short when it comes to other 
languages—even the ones with which they are most closely concerned. 

Let me be clear about what those major traditions of modern thought about 
language are. The history and structure of language are the domain of linguistics. 
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The variation of language across social differentials is the province of sociolin¬ 
guistics. Cultural attitudes about language are studied by linguistic anthropology. 
Literary history is probably most concerned with the use of language in literary 
texts, or what I will be calling textual language practices, and once upon a time, 
philology had similar concerns. All of these traditions share an ontology of lan¬ 
guage that is basically historicist (language is a thing that exists in, and inevitably 
changes over the course of, history) and that awards primacy to speech instead 
of writing (speech is a first-order, and writing a second-order, system of signs). 
There have been searching critiques of this ontology, but no serious alternatives 
have been offered. 60 Most problematically, although we have a descriptive notion 
of literary language—the kinds of language that are used in literary texts—this 
ontology leaves no space for a theory of literary language. 61 There is language itself 
and its use in a literary text. The theory of the former is linguistics; the theory of 
the latter is rhetoric or stylistics. But what if there was no “language itself” apart 
from its use in a literary text? 

Prakrit in particular, and the language order of premodern India in general, 
represents a challenge to these widespread assumptions. Whatever spoken lan¬ 
guage it might have been “based on,” and whatever this might mean, the practices 
of Prakrit for over a thousand years were literary practices. It cannot be reduced 
to a “vernacular” in the usual sense of the word, that is, a language of every¬ 
day communication. 62 Let’s provisionally adopt the model of social-scientific ap¬ 
proaches to language, in which features of language practices are a “dependent 
variables” that need to be reduced to and thereby explained by an “independent 
variable.” In the case of Prakrit, what could these independent variables be? It was 
never a national language, and never possessed the kind of extension and bound¬ 
aries that such languages are supposed to have. Nor was it the language of state 
administration, nor was it ever controlled by state institutions. It was never any¬ 
one’s “mother tongue,” and nobody ever thought of it as such; certainly nobody 
burned themselves in the street, or fasted to death, for Prakrit. 63 It was never the 
language of intersectarian dialogue, and only rarely that of learned discussion. It 
was a scriptural language only for a small minority—and even for them it was not 
the only such language. 

How did it come to pass that in such a language, minor or not, literature would 
be written and studied by people of all religious persuasions throughout all of 
South Asia for a period of more than fifteen hundred years? Or, more important, 
how could this come to pass? How must a culture think of language, how must it 
organize it and determine it and articulate it in systematic knowledge, in order to 
do such things with it? Clearly, a theory of this kind of literary language would 
not merely treat it as a “modification” of spoken language for literary purposes, as 
it is usually conceived of, but as a language that does not stand in need of spoken 
language at all, either for its being or for its being known, and as a language that 
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properly belongs to a literary culture, rather than to a community of speakers de¬ 
fined on social, religious, or political lines. 


NATURAL AND CULTURAL HISTORIES OF LANGUAGE 

I have often been asked whether I was studying Prakrit as a language or as a litera¬ 
ture, and from my remarks above, it will be clear that I refuse the alternatives. In 
order to ask questions about the Prakrit language, one must first know what the 
Prakrit language is, where it is, how it is; one must know what it means for Prakrit 
to be a language. And in order to ask questions about Prakrit literature, one must 
know what this thing called “Prakrit” that qualifies and unifies it actually is. To see 
just how closely the linguistic and the literary are connected, we can consider two 
problems that have attended the study of Prakrit since its very beginning. 

The first problem is whether the Prakrit text transmitted in the manuscripts 
available to us accurately represents the text that the author himself wrote. Should 
the transmitted text be emended on the basis of our knowledge of what Prakrit is 
“supposed” to look like? Or—given that this knowledge is necessarily derived from 
other texts transmitted in manuscript form—is the impulse to emend circular and 
hubristic? 

Although the problem of circularity is familiar from other manuscript cultures, 
one thing that was never in dispute in regard to Prakrit is that the transmitted texts 
range from inaccurate to incomprehensible. Knowledge of Prakrit was evidently 
far more difficult for scribes to come by than knowledge of Sanskrit in the period 
in which most of our manuscripts were produced, that is, between 1300 and 1800, 
and in many cases scribes clearly had no idea what they were copying. 64 Further¬ 
more, like Sanskrit, Prakrit was written in a variety of regional scripts, and each 
region, and sometimes each community, had its own orthographic conventions. 
The eighteenth-century scholar Ghanasyama complained loudly about a conflu¬ 
ence of scribal error and scholarly cluelessness in one of his commentaries: instead 
of reading a circular mark as a sign of nasalization, “self-styled scholars” read it as 
a sign of consonantal doubling, and made censorious comments on the basis of 
their misreading. 65 

The question is thus not whether to emend the texts, but how, and in particular, 
whether we should revise the Prakrit of the manuscripts so that it matches the 
descriptions found in premodern grammars. In 1894, Theodor Bloch proposed 
to dispense with the Prakrit grammarians entirely: he argued that they could not 
be trusted to correctly describe the language of texts that were written centuries 
before them. Markandeya, for example, wrote in the late sixteenth century, de¬ 
scribing a language that had been used as early as the first. Bloch was criticized 
by scholars such as Sten Konow, Richard Pischel, and Alfred Hillebrandt who 
argued—although not precisely in these terms—that the knowledge systematized 
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in Prakrit grammars reflects the same knowledge that the authors of Prakrit texts 
actually possessed. 66 

The discovery of manuscripts of a number of previously unknown stage plays in 
Kerala at the beginning of the twentieth century put the problem into focus. Several 
scholars ascribed these plays to Bhasa, an early playwright (fourth century ce or 
earlier) of whom no other works remain. 67 Does the Prakrit of these manuscripts, 
which diverges in several respects from the Prakrit taught by the grammarians and 
from the Prakrit of other plays, represent an older stage of the language? The early 
presumption was that these manuscripts do indeed transmit an “archaic” variety 
of Prakrit, which corroborates the ascription to Bhasa. But recent work has shown 
that many of the alleged archaisms of “Bhasas Prakrit” appear in the manuscript 
traditions of other plays, and especially in South Indian manuscripts. These features 
have generally been edited out of the other plays, however, precisely because they 
conflict with the statements of the Prakrit grammarians. 68 The common wisdom 
now is to collect and report all of the possible manuscript evidence, and then to 
“chart a navigable course” between the manuscripts and the grammarians, although 
there are very few examples of what such a course would look like in practice. 69 

Let us suppose that we have an autograph copy of a Prakrit text, such as 
Rajasekhara’s Karpuramahjari (early tenth century). Is the language in front of us 
Prakrit? 

Not necessarily. Rajasekhara might have made mistakes, which are only iden¬ 
tifiable as mistakes if there is a standard external to the text against which the lan¬ 
guage of the text can be judged. In the context of our example, one such standard 
would be Prakrit grammar. In the late sixteenth century, the eminent Prakrit gram¬ 
marian Markandeya faulted Rajasekhara’s Prakrit, and in 1901 Sten Konow again 
accused Rajasekhara of “confusing” two dialects of Prakrit when in fact he should 
have had his characters speak Maharastrl in verse and SaurasenI in prose. But how 
do we know that this principle, which was first enunciated by Visvanatha in the 
fourteenth century, would have been known to, or even intelligible to, Rajasekhara 
in the tenth? Rajasekhara himself never distinguishes between Maharastrl and 
SaurasenI, but instead imagines Prakrit as one language, or at least one kind of 
language, alongside Sanskrit, Apabhramsha, and Paishachi. 70 

This example simply illustrates the uncertainty we enter into once we begin to 
consider standards of language use external to the text. The grammarians are one such 
standard, but really they are only a proxy for the language practices that they codify 
and thus enshrine as normative. These are not conversational but textual practices; 
the language the grammarians sought to describe was that of the earliest classics of 
Prakrit literature, such as Seven Centuries and Havanas Demise. Is this, finally, Prakrit? 

Yes, I think, but this answer appears to have been fairly disappointing. On the 
one hand, texts such as Seven Centuries, with its sympathetic vignettes of village 
life, appear to offer a window onto the real language practices of real people. 71 On 
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the other hand, they only appear to do so: they are, after all, still texts, and most of 
them are courtly and sophisticated texts. George Grierson, one of the most influ¬ 
ential philologists of the early twentieth century, and the director of the Linguistic 
Survey of India, framed the question as follows: 

Unfortunately we cannot accept this literature as illustrating the actual vernaculars 
on which it was founded. To adapt them to literary purposes the writers altered them 
in important particulars, omitting what they considered vulgar, reducing wild luxu¬ 
riance to classical uniformity, and thus creating altogether artificial products suited 
for that artificial literature which has ever been so popular in India. These literary 
Prakrits cannot, therefore, be considered as representing the actual speech of the 
people at any epoch, although they are based on it, and a veil is drawn by them be¬ 
tween us and it which it is not always easy to lift . 72 

Grierson was not the first to distinguish between literary Prakrit and “real 
vernaculars.” But his views can be taken as representative of a philological tradi¬ 
tion that persists to this day. Essential to the Griersonian vision is that literary 
languages can be used as evidence for reconstructing the “real” languages that 
underlie them, so long as we are sensitive to the distortions that literary languages 
introduce. Grierson confusingly called these “real” languages Prakrits as well: “For 
centuries the Aryan vernacular language of India has been called Prakrit, prdkrita, 
i.e., the natural, unartificial language, as opposed to Sanskrit, samskrita, the pol¬ 
ished, artificial, language.” 73 Prakrit, the language of our texts, thus becomes an 
imperfect sign for Prakrit, the language that is imagined to exist prior to it, both 
conceptually and historically. If this seems like a contradiction, then all we need to 
resolve it is time: “Originally Prakrits were the spoken languages of the people and 
their true vernaculars,” A. M. Ghatage wrote in 1936. “In course of time they were 
refined and polished greatly with the help of the grammarians and they were made 
suitable for literary expression.” 74 

There may seem to be a great deal of prevarication, not to speak of Orientalism, 
in Grierson’s conception: Prakrit is what the timeless Indians have always called 
their unartificial language; it is also, by a constitutive contrast with this first sense, 
the artificial language in which they have composed the artificial poetry they all 
like so much. Yet Grierson was in good company when he considered Prakrit to 
be an “artificial” language. Felix Lacote noted in 1908 that “the Prakrits, in the 
strict sense which the grammarians give to this term, have no linguistic reality, or 
more precisely, they only have an indirect one.” 75 To be spoken is to be real. To be 
written, and especially to be written in accordance with a complex of literary and 
grammatical conventions, is to be artificial. “From the moment they started writ¬ 
ing in Prakrit,” Jules Bloch wrote in 1914, “the authors were prisoners of the literary 
and grammatical tradition.” 76 

If a language is “linguistically real” to the extent that it represents the language 
that people really spoke, then Prakrit clearly poses a problem. Take the example of 
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the Kuvalayamala, a romance by the Jain monk Uddyotana, completed in 779 ce. 
In a well-known bazaar scene, the narrator quotes small bits of eighteen different 
languages, some of which sound remarkably similar to the spoken languages of 
today, and none of which remotely resemble the language of narration through¬ 
out the text that Uddyotana himself identifies as Prakrit. 77 It may well be the case 
that the gap between Prakrit and a “real” spoken language was smaller in the first 
century than it was in the eighth. But even then, we can only speak in a very vague 
and speculative way about the “real” language or languages on which Prakrit is 
based. And this, scholars widely concluded, is a shame. If Prakrit doesn’t allow 
us to make substantive claims about the “real” languages of India, then what is it 
good for? 

At the beginning of his Grammar of the Prakrit Languages (1900), which re¬ 
mains the standard reference work, Richard Pischel observed: 

The Prakrit languages are thus “artificial languages” ( Kunstsprachen ) insofar as they 
have been significantly modified by poets for literary purposes. But they are not “ar¬ 
tificial languages” if it is thereby meant that they are whole-cloth fabrications of the 
poets. Entirely the same account applies to them as to Sanskrit, which was neither 
itself the general language of everyday life (allgemeine Umgangssprache ) of educated 
Indians, nor is based on such a language, but certainly harkens back to a dialect 
spoken by people that was, for reasons of politics or religious history, elevated to the 
status of a general literary language ( Litteratursprache). 7S 

I would unpack Pischel’s telegraphic comments as follows: people expect Prakrit 
to be a popular language because it isn’t Sanskrit, but it never was such a language; 
rather, we should think about Prakrit in the same terms in which we think about 
Sanskrit, namely, as a language that lives in its abundant literature. His comparison 
makes it clear that artificiality, however we understand it, is not unique to Prakrit, 
but constitutes a general condition of literary languages in premodern India, and 
to some extent throughout the rest of the world. It has only become clearer since 
Pischel’s time that whatever tradition we take up—the Vedas of the Brahmans, the 
Pali canon of the Buddhists, the ArdhamagadhI canon of the Jains—we are always 
dealing with a language that has been heavily redacted, revised, and transformed, 
both intentionally and unintentionally. Pischel’s little-appreciated maneuver was 
to admit the artificiality of Prakrit provisionally, not to discount it as a “philologi- 
cally worthless” sign of some other language, but to reappraise artificiality itself as 
an essential feature of the regimes of reading and writing that constitute Indian 
textuality in general. 79 

We can now distinguish two competing conceptions of language history. Au¬ 
gust Schleicher, one of the founders of comparative philology, represents the first: 

Languages are organisms of nature; they have never been directed by the will of man; 
they rose, and developed themselves according to definite laws; they grew old, and 
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died out. They, too, are subject to that series of phenomena which we embrace under 
the name of “life.” The science of language is consequently a science of nature; its 
method is generally altogether the same as that of any other natural science . 80 

Schleicher advocates for a natural history of language, which tells the story of 
how languages change over time according to general laws, and crucially not ac¬ 
cording to human will. This is the history that philology and linguistics have at¬ 
tempted, and still attempt, to produce. Sanskrit and Prakrit can only ever furnish 
indirect evidence, important though it maybe, in this kind of history. For they do 
not represent the spontaneously evolving languages of common people, but fixed 
literary languages. 81 

The second conception is contained in Heinz Kloss’s statement that “lan¬ 
guages do not just grow and wither like plants.” 82 Language is not just a natu¬ 
ral object, but a cultural object. Language practices are cultural practices. And 
against those who claim that the uses of language are altogether distinct from 
the structure of a language itself, this perspective emphasizes that “languages 
themselves” are not immune to the categorizing, classifying, distinguishing, ex¬ 
cluding, regularizing, and standardizing work of culture. Sanskrit and Prakrit 
can be the subjects of a cultural history of language, since they have been defined 
and deployed as cultural products all along. This approach does not ask how far 
the language of a given text can be used as evidence for a “real” language that 
exists outside of it, but what the real practices were that resulted in the text that 
we have in front of us. Cultural history complements natural history, but also 
corrects it. It prevents us from speculating about “the linguistic situation” on 
the basis of naive assumptions about the relationship between spoken language 
and written texts, and it encourages us to account for the linguistic parameters 
of cultural production: what kinds of languages were Sanskrit and Prakrit, how 
were they known and represented to the people who actually used them, and 
why were these languages—and virtually no others—used in literary texts for 
almost the entirety of the first millennium ce? 


INVENTING, FIGURING, KNOWING AND 
FORGETTING PRAKRIT 

Language of the Snakes offers a biography of Prakrit from the perspective of cul¬ 
tural history. Although one might expect a “biography” of a language to be orga¬ 
nized around the biological conceits of birth, life, and death, I have organized this 
book around the things that people did with Prakrit, the practices that gave it its 
historical being. 

First of all, it had to be invented. The claim that Prakrit was invented, or even 
the more modest claim that it has a beginning, will seem counterintuitive so long 
as the prevailing notion of Prakrit is that it arose from the beginningless current 
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of popular language. Accordingly, one important scholarly discussion of “Prakrit” 
begins by surveying attitudes toward language that can be recovered in Vedic texts 
and grammatical literature, including Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (second century 
bce ). 83 By contrast, one of my contentions is that “Prakrit” only began when a set 
of cultural practices, possessed of a determinate form and commonly recognized 
by the name “Prakrit,” came into existence. I argue that Prakrit emerged as such 
specifically in the context of the Satavahana empire of the Deccan, which lasted 
roughly from the early first century bce to the early third century ce. Before this, 
we can identify all manners of “near-Prakrits”—plenty of Middle Indie dialects, 
and plenty of instances of the influence of Middle Indie speech on Sanskrit—but 
nothing that proclaims its linguistic identity as clearly and as consistently as the 
literature of the Satavahana period. 

The argument for Prakrit’s invention has two parts. Chapter 2 focuses on the 
inscriptions of the Satavahanas, their contemporaries, and successors. I argue that 
the use of a self-consciously literary style in these inscriptions belongs to a newly 
aestheticized vision of power that the Satavahanas articulated. By taking the lat¬ 
est epigraphic and numismatic evidence into account, I offer a detailed history 
of inscriptional language practices in the Deccan, which I use to critically revise 
some commonly accepted ideas about two related phenomena: the appearance of 
literary prose, and the appearance—and gradual domination—of Sanskrit in liter¬ 
ary and political discourse. I argue, first, that a “language of power” formed part of 
the Satavahanas’ cultural politics from the dynasty’s beginnings, and second, that 
their conflicts with a competing dynasty, the Ksatrapas, between 50 ce and 150 ce 
resulted in the contestation and redefinition of this language of power, and in par¬ 
ticular, the use—at first experimental—of Sanskrit as such a language, in contrast 
to the Middle Indie favored by the Satavahanas. 

Prakrit as we know it, however, belongs to a different domain of the Satavahanas’ 
cultural politics. While they promoted one Middle Indie language as the medium 
of their inscribed “poetry of polity,” they promoted another as the medium of 
courtly literature. This latter language was called “Prakrit.” As I argue in chapter 3, 
the Satavahana court supported and directed a nascent literary culture that would, 
in turn, be defined by the aesthetics of the court. The works produced under the 
Satavahanas, such as Seven Centuries and Tarangavati, would become the foun¬ 
dational texts of the Prakrit literary tradition, and of the Indian literary tradition 
more broadly. If this is not the whole story of the origins of classical Indian litera¬ 
ture, it is nonetheless an important and neglected part of it. This chapter examines 
Seven Centuries in detail as a programmatic statement of the aesthetics of this new 
literary movement that was centered on the Satavahana court. I also argue in this 
chapter that courtly Prakrit and Jain Prakrit, which are almost always considered 
separate entities with separate histories, were in fact closely intertwined, as shown 
by the important contributions of the Jain monk Palitta, the author of Tarangavati, 
to Seven Centuries. 
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In chapter 4 1 provide a conspectus of some of features of this literature in an at¬ 
tempt to define more clearly what it meant to write in Prakrit, whether it was Hindu 
kings or Jain monks doing the writing. I listen, first, to its prized aural qualities—its 
“sweet syllables”—and reflect on the poetic possibilities that its phonology opened 
up. Then I discuss the metrical forms that were employed in Prakrit literature: I 
argue that a new style of versification is a sign of the profound influence that Prakrit 
literature had on a number of textual traditions, since it redefined what it meant to 
compose in verse. Lastly, I examine some of the ways that Prakrit poems were col¬ 
lected and arranged in anthologies, and how this mode of presentation helped to 
constitute Prakrit literature as an intertextual field. 

During and after its invention, Prakrit had to be figured: it had to be accommo¬ 
dated within a representational structure that would determine its limits and its 
relations to other languages. Prakrit was a constant and essential component of the 
threefold, fourfold, and sixfold schemas that mapped the language order of classi¬ 
cal India. I examine a range of literary and literary-theoretical texts in chapter 5 to 
make this case, starting with Kalidasas image of the twofold speech of Sarasvatl. 
Being inscribed into the foundations of a broadly based linguistic imaginary gave 
Prakrit a classical status that it maintained for its entire subsequent history. It also 
assigned Prakrit a productively ambiguous status within the classical language or¬ 
der: it was identical to Sanskrit, yet opposite to it; both a language of high literature 
and, at least notionally, of “the lowest of the low”; unified as a category, yet divided 
into a seemingly arbitrary number of varieties and subvarieties. 

Prakrit then had to be known. It needed to become an object of systematic 
knowledge, and in this case, of grammar, metrics, and lexicography. These dis¬ 
courses defined Prakrit, and they also provided the conditions for its transre- 
gional cultivation. They provided the conceptual tools for comparing Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, on the one hand integrating Prakrit more fully into a transregional 
episteme represented by Sanskrit, and on the other resulting in the recognition of 
“the regional” as a domain resistant to this kind of integration. As a result of these 
operations, Prakrit had one foot, so to speak, in the Sanskrit cosmopolis and the 
other in the nebulous domain of the regional. But as such, it provided an ideal 
model for vernacular literary cultures which sought to theorize themselves as both 
regional and cosmopolitan. My focus in chapter 6 is on the earlier Prakrit gram¬ 
mars, including fragments of the earliest grammars in Prakrit and Vararuci’s Light 
on Prakrit, as well as some early grammars of Kannada and Telugu. 

Finally, Prakrit had to be forgotten, to disappear from the face of the earth and 
take up residence, according to MIrza Khan at least, in the subterranean realm of 
the serpents. I relate its disappearance to the major reconfiguration of the language 
order that Prakrit itself had facilitated, the conceptualization and theorization of 
regional vernaculars: between the vernaculars and Sanskrit, which was given new 
roles to play, Prakrit was largely squeezed out of most of the genres in which it 
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had been written. Although this reconfiguration took place over centuries, it is 
between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that its impact on textual production 
in Prakrit becomes clear. Prakrit texts were abridged, summarized, translated and 
adapted into Sanskrit, Kannada, Telugu, and Braj Bhasa. It was kept alive in cer¬ 
tain communities, including an ever-shrinking circle of learned Jain monks and 
the theatrical performers of Kerala, but interest in the language was increasingly 
antiquarian and scholastic. Authors no longer resorted to Prakrit in order to spin 
out a tale or recite a verse in literary gatherings. I end with the redetermination of 
Prakrit as the language of the snakes. 

This book thus follows Prakrit over the course of its existence. The goal 
throughout is to show what that existence consisted in, rather than to document 
every single thing that it comprised. It is inevitable that there will be absences in 
such a project. I hope, however, to have established a foundation for a new kind of 
narrative about Prakrit, and about literary languages within and outside of India. 
This is not a study of any one text or genre, or a history of Prakrit literature, but 
an account of Prakrits position within the language order of India. Some of the 
materials discussed here will be familiar to every student of Indian literature; some 
have been completely untouched by scholarship; some are presently available only 
in manuscript form. This book is intended as a critical reorganization of the way 
we think of Prakrit, one that shifts the focus away from our own made-to-order 
definitions and onto the structures that Prakrit was in actual fact embedded in: 
language schemas, language orders, textual traditions, and literary cultures. It is 
critical, not just toward particular classifications and historicizations of Prakrit, 
but toward the classifying and historicizing regimes that predetermine for us what 
kind of thing language is and thus what kind of thing Prakrit must be. 
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Inventing Prakrit 

The Languages of Power 


Opera naturale e ch’uom favella, 
ma cost o cost, natura lascia 
poifare a voi, secondo che v’abbella. 
—DANTE, PARADISO 26.I3O-I32 1 


INTRODUCTION 

Chapters 2 and 3 tell the story of how Prakrit began. I locate its beginning in the 
same set of transformations that made Sanskrit the preeminent language of culture 
and power in South Asia. In this story, Sanskrit and Prakrit are cognate cultural 
practices. Chapter 2 provides a historical and conceptual framework for those 
transformations, and chapter 3 places the emergence of Prakrit as a literary lan¬ 
guage within this framework. 

Between 50 bce and 250 ce, the language order of India changed dramatically. 
This period saw the emergence of a new kind of culture-power, as Sheldon Pollock 
has convincingly shown, as well as the emergence of a set of language practices that 
indexed and constituted it. 2 Certain languages were thus reinvented as “languages 
of power.” Classical Sanskrit is the paradigmatic example: Sanskrit was already very 
old around 50 bce, but its use as a language of literary and political self-expression, 
and the qualities of refinement and ornamentation that accompanied these uses, 
were very new. I argue that Prakrit was also an “old-new” language—a set of exist¬ 
ing language practices that were reinvented by being deployed in new discursive 
contexts. The stable configuration of these two reinvented languages, Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, was the answer to a question that lies just beneath the surface of literary 
and political discourse around the turn of the millennium: if there is to be a “lan¬ 
guage of power,” what should it be? Rather than focusing on a single moment of 
invention or reinvention, the story here focuses on the centuries-long process by 
which “languages of power” were continuously fashioned, defined, and contested. 
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A “language of power” can be a language used by political power as well as lan¬ 
guage that confers power on those that use it. This reflexivity is what Dante had 
in mind when he noted that what makes a language “illustrious” ( illustre ) is the 
fact that it both illuminates and is illuminated (illuminans et illuminatum)? This 
chapter is primarily based on the evidence of royal inscriptions, which exemplify 
this reflexivity. “Royal inscriptions” in this context are documents inscribed in 
stone—the only medium that survives from the period that concerns us here— 
issued on the authority of members of a royal family. In them, political power 
presents a particular kind of language in which it is itself presented. 

Together with “private” inscriptions that refer to ruling kings, royal inscriptions 
are convenient for building up a historical framework. But we need to be cautious 
about what it is, precisely, they offer evidence for. Inscriptions have a distributed 
agency that makes it difficult to ask about the intentions of individuals: behind 
every instance of inscription stands a complex of actors (donors, officials, scribes, 
and so on), and, even more important, a cascade of previous instances, all of them 
linguistic acts that, in varying degrees, reaffirm and recalibrate the conventions 
of language. This makes them poor evidence for language practices at the level of 
individuals, but ideal evidence for language practices at the level of discourse. And 
it is this discursive level, and the longer-term transformation of language within 
it, that interests me here, rather than the question of what language particular per¬ 
sons or families “spoke.” We must again be cautious about how language practices 
at this level should be characterized. In this crucial period of transition, the in¬ 
scriptions themselves tell us precious little about the languages they are composed 
in—what they’re called, how they’re thought of in relation to others, and so on. By 
comparison, literary sources tell us quite a lot, but they are largely from a later pe¬ 
riod, and thus they represent a retrospective from a world in which the dichotomy 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit is taken for granted. But in the early centuries of the com¬ 
mon era, I argue, this dichotomy was still very much being worked out, and we 
would do well to resist the temptation to characterize the inscriptional languages 
of this period in these terms. 

My starting point is the fact, perhaps well known but very rarely remarked 
upon, that the Satavahana dynasty, which ruled most of central India between 
50 bce and 250 ce, is closely associated both with radical innovations in inscrip¬ 
tional discourse in this period and with the invention of Prakrit literature. This 
chapter will therefore largely stay within the geographic and temporal limits of 
the Satavahana empire, although some of the developments I discuss here have 
important parallels in the realm of the Kusanas to the north. 4 This story has three 
parts, which unfold roughly in sequence: first, the emergence of the very idea of 
a “language of power”; second, the competition among particular languages to 
achieve and monopolize this status; third, the consolidation of a stable language 
order in which each individual language is assigned a place. 
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One advantage of this account relates to what it is an account of: not the emer¬ 
gence of particular kinds of language use—for example, the use of Sanskrit in po¬ 
litical inscriptions—but the emergence of a large-scale language order in which 
these uses find a place. Broadening the focus in this way allows us to see language 
practices that we would not otherwise see. Foremost among these previously in¬ 
visible practices is Prakrit, which has almost always been treated as a fixed point 
of departure for the process of Sanskritization rather than as a practice in its own 
right, or as I argue here, a counterpractice to Sanskrit. The theory of Sanskritiza¬ 
tion itself will therefore have to be revised in light of these findings, and I offer 
some suggestions for revising it in the chapter’s conclusion. Another advantage 
is that the genealogy offered here accounts for some of the unique features of the 
classical language order. Why, for example, is Prakrit used at all in the classical 
literature of India? The answer must refer, in part, to the background of language 
practices against which this literature took shape. Finally, where most accounts 
focus on a single moment of emergence, this account foregrounds the trajecto¬ 
ries, some extending over centuries, in which language practices are defined, re¬ 
fined, and ordered, as well as the networks of discourse in which these individual 
moments are situated. 

While much of the evidence marshaled here has long been known to scholarship, 
it has proven notoriously difficult to situate in a convincing historical narrative. 5 
Recent research, however, has provided a relatively stable consensus regarding the 
chronology of the Satavahanas, at least starting from the reign of Gautamlputra 
Sri Satakarni in the last quarter of the first century ce . 6 Thanks to this chronology, 
we can for the first time construct a convincing picture of language and power in 
the generations before Rudradaman, whose Junagarh inscription of 150 ce previ¬ 
ously provided us with the first fixed date in the history of Sanskrit as a language 
of power. The chronology of the early Satavahana rulers remains very provisional, 
but it will do no damage to the argument if the developments that I provisionally 
assign to the early first century bce in fact occurred several generations earlier 
or later. A tabular chronology can be found in appendix A and a bibliography of 
the inscriptions referred to in this chapter, as well as other historically significant 
inscriptions, can be found in appendix B. 7 


INVENTING A DISCOURSE 

Naneghat, or “Coin Pass,” is a narrow pass through the Western Ghats, a few 
hours north of Pune in today’s Maharashtra, that connects the coastal lowlands 
with the Deccan plateau. Here, around the beginning of the first century bce, the 
Satavahanas—a family that had recently established control over large parts of 
what is now Maharashtra, northern Karnataka, and western Telangana—created 
an unprecedented monument to their own power. A number of caves were 
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FIGURE 1. The Naneghat Cave in 2014 (photo by the author). 


excavated from the face of the cliff. The largest of these contained portraits of the 
royal family, carved in deep relief into the back wall, and an inscription listing the 
sacrifices the family had performed, carved into the two side walls. 8 The monu¬ 
ment provided a political reading of the physical geography of the region: whether 
entering or exiting the Deccan plateau, travelers would know who its overlords 
were. 

The word “Deccan” derives from daksinapatha, the “Southern Path,” a network 
of overland trade routes dating back at least to the middle of the first millennium 
bce. Starting around the first century bce, the Satavahanas identified the Southern 
Path as the space of their political ambitions, and it underwent rapid economic 
integration and urbanization under their control. 9 Naneghat was a monumental 
argument for the Satavahanas being, as they claimed in the accompanying inscrip¬ 
tion and as they would define themselves for centuries afterwards, “Lords of the 
Southern Path” ( dakkhinapathapati ).“ 

The visual language of this argument was the rock-cut cave. This architectur¬ 
al form, introduced under the Mauryas two centuries earlier, became ever more 
closely associated with the Deccan under the patronage of the Satavahanas and 
other local dynasts. 11 The largest concentration of rock-cut caves in India, used 
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by Buddhists during the first centuries bce and ce, is in Junnar, quite close to 
Naneghat. Whereas every other rock-cut cave in the Deccan served a religious 
function, either as a living cell ( vihara ) or meditation hall ( caitya ) for renunciant 
monks, the purpose of the cave at Naneghat seems to have been overtly and pri¬ 
marily political. The sculptural representation of contemporary rulers is without 
earlier known precedents in India, 12 and Naneghat’s discursive representation of 
these rulers in a new kind of language—a poetry of politics, in stark and obvious 
contrast to the prosaic inscriptions of earlier kings—was likewise unprecedented. 
Soon, however, the Satavahanas, their allies, and their rivals were all advancing 
their respective claims to power in this new idiom. 13 

The portraits are now completely effaced, and the inscription is badly damaged. 
The visual focus of the back wall, and the subject of the inscription, appears to have 
been King Sri Satakarni and Queen Naganika. Although major questions remain 
about its interpretation, the inscription gives us an idea of what kind of power 
this couple aspired to exercise, and why this kind of power required a new kind of 
language to represent it. 

The inscription can be divided into three parts. The first (lines 1-2 on the left 
wall) bore invocations and a date that is now lost; the second (lines 2-6 on the 
left wall), a eulogy ( prasasti ) of the Satavahana royal family, and the third (the 
remainder of the left wall and the entirety of the right wall), a list of Vedic sacri¬ 
fices that the Satavahana royal family performed and their donations, on the occa¬ 
sion of those sacrifices, to the officiating priests and spectators. 14 The invocations 
are addressed both to Vedic deities such as Indra and post-Vedic deities such as 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva (Balarama and Krsna), indicating a broad commitment 
to what would later be identified as srauta and smarta varieties of Hinduism. In my 
reading, they also announce the major themes of the inscription, similar in func¬ 
tion to the introductory verses of later texts. 

With its introductory invocation to dharma, the inscription almost seems to 
refer to the controversy surrounding this important concept. For the renunciant 
monks with whom the rock-cut caves were primarily associated, it meant the 
teachings of people like the Buddha. Within the quickly ramifying Vedic tradi¬ 
tion, dharma ranged in meaning from “the divine principle that gave legitimacy 
and meaning to a worldly ruler,” to the god Varuna, the “lord of dharma ,” to the 
sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas themselves. 15 The other theme is daksind, hinted at 
by the invocation to the four “world-protectors” ( lokapdlas ) beginning with Yama, 
the guardian of the southern direction. For daksind refers both to the geographic 
south, and to the gifts made over to the Brahman priests who officiate at Vedic sac¬ 
rifices. The word daksindpatha, besides its conventional designation of the Dec- 
can as a geopolitical space, was used in Vedic literature for the “southern path” 
in the place where the rituals were performed, along which the cows given to the 
sacrificing priests as daksind were led during certain rites. 16 This phrase thus fuses 
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the cosmic space of the ritual and the geographic space within which people and 
goods circulated. 

Dharma and daksina are the key terms in the vision of political power on dis¬ 
play at Naneghat. The Satavahanas sought to be kings rather than de facto rulers, 
and their performance of the Vedic rituals of consecration and sovereignty—such 
as the rajasuya and asvamedha —entailed a performance of their powers of redis¬ 
tribution. The coins issued by Sri Satakarni and Naganika on the occasion of one 
of their horse sacrifices (see figure 2), which are likely the same coins referred to in 
the inscription, similarly reflect the fusion of two kinds of authority, one enacted 
through ritual and another disseminated through the instruments of exchange. 

One obvious but nevertheless crucial aspect of this kind of power is its con¬ 
struction through literary language. While previous rulers, most notably Asoka, 
represented their power in inscriptional discourse, the Satavahanas were the first 
to do so in an unmistakably literary style. 17 The second section of the inscrip¬ 
tion consists of about three hundred syllables—most of them no longer legible— 
making up a single sentence. Its syntactic core, “sacrifices were offered” ([ya]hehi 
yitham ), is an abrupt conclusion to a breathless series of long compounds that 
describe the royal family. These words abound in figures of sound, and specifi¬ 
cally the alliterative pairs that later authors would call chekdnuprasa: for example, 
sagara-giri-vara-valaya pathaviya pathamavirasa, “the foremost hero upon the 
ocean- and mountain-girdled earth,” or the title dakhinapathapati itself. 18 The 
final phrase, which probably refers to Sri Satakarni’s queen, Naganika, consists 
of at least five carefully chosen compounds, each longer than the previous one: 
mdsopavasiniya gahatapasaya caritabrahmacariyaya dikhavratayamnasumdaya 
yahahutidhupanasugamdhaya, “fasting for months, practicing the austerities of 
the household, practicing chastity [appropriate to a widow], skilled in initiation, 
vows, and rituals, and fragrant with the incense she has offered in sacrifices.” Note 
also the repetition of the word yamna in different senses within adjacent words, 
which would later be called latanuprasa . 19 

The style of this inscription is instantly recognizable to anyone familiar with the 
later tradition of literary prose. For the “essence of literary prose” was widely agreed 
to be a quality called “power” ( ojas ) that was defined by precisely the features we 
encounter in the Naneghat inscription: long compounds, a density of words, the 
repetition of words in various senses, and elaboration on a single subject, accord¬ 
ing to the earliest available discussion of the subject in the Treatise on Theater 
(early centuries ce ). 20 In all of the literature prior to this inscription that we know 
of—whether in Sanskrit, Pah, or ArdhamagadhI—there was nothing quite like it. 
Indeed, the extreme density of compound words that characterizes the powerful 
style is found in none of the Indo-European languages that they are related to, 
and possibly no other language in the world. Conversely, the stylistic continuities 
between this inscription and later literary prose in Sanskrit and Prakrit cannot 
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FIGURE 2. Asvamedha coin of Sri Satakarni and Naganika (courtesy of Shailendra Bhandare). 


possibly be accidental. The origins of “power” as a quality of language can thus be 
traced to these early attempts to represent political power in language. It may have 
been imagined as a counterpart to the quality of “sweetness” ( madhurya ), which 
had already been theorized in Asokas time, and which was the dominant quality 
of lyric poetry, above all the Prakrit lyric poetry that the Satavahanas themselves 
patronized. 21 We might say, speculatively, that the discourse of the Satavahanas 
was already being organized around the complementary principles of “power” and 
“sweetness” in the respective domains of political and literary expression. 

Vocabulary formed another component of this new language of power. The ba¬ 
sic concepts, such as unlimited sovereignty, were inherited from the Vedic models 
that the inscription itself invokes so vividly, as well as from the Buddhist models 
that operate behind the scenes. In this inscription, however, they are refashioned 
and made more universal, imaginative, and idealized. Thus, rather than depict¬ 
ing themselves as “wheel-turning” emperors ( cakravartin ) of ancient lore, the 
Satavahanas called themselves “those whose wheels are unstoppable” ( apratihata- 
caka ), an epithet that is condensed and allusive: the “wheels” in question are those 
of the royal chariot, but perhaps also the “spheres” of political influence theorized 
in works such as the Treatise on Power. This term quickly became part of the stan¬ 
dard vocabulary of kingship within the Satavahana sphere of influence. 22 This vo¬ 
cabulary singles out qualities such as martial valor that are not tied to any particu¬ 
lar tradition or imagination of kingship, and represents them through timeless 
epithets rather than the narration of specific events. Power is not something the 
ruler enacts on specific occasions; as the Nasik inscription shows in greater detail 
(see below), it inheres in him always and essentially. 

The final aspect of this inscription noteworthy here is the type of language it 
is written in. Although modern scholarship calls it Prakrit, it differs markedly 
from the literary Prakrit that would develop somewhat later in the Satavahana 
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empire. 23 We have absolutely no evidence for the name that contemporaries would 
have used for the language of this inscription, the “actors’ category.” To use un¬ 
ambiguously “analysts’ categories,” it is a western variety of Middle Indie, clearly 
continuous with the language of Asoka’s inscriptions in western India, which had 
become an epigraphic lingua franca by the first century bce, evidently without 
ever having been standardized in any systematic way. Just as important as its lin¬ 
guistic features are the places in and on which it appeared. The space in which 
this language circulated, its “linguistic volume,” corresponded roughly to the space 
of the Satavahanas’ political ambitions. 24 The surfaces on which it was inscribed 
were usually the walls of rock-cut caves (lend), or the architectural elements of a 
Buddhist stupa. Inscription was a prerogative of donors. Thus, to be able to use 
this language in the first place, the Satavahanas had to be donors. This is one of 
the reasons why donation is foregrounded in representations of the Satavahanas, 
and it also accounts for why rulers so ostensibly devoted to srauta rituals could 
also be represented, in subsequent generations, as donors to Buddhist communi¬ 
ties. In fact, the Sri Satakarni eulogized at Naneghat may well be identical to the 
Satavahana king who is depicted, at a distance of more than three hundred miles 
and roughly a hundred and fifty years from Naneghat, in one of the reliefs at the 
Buddhist mahacaitya at Kanaganahalli in what is now northern Karnataka. 

There, amid representations of other Satavahana rulers, we encounter a scene 
(figure 3) that a label inscription explains for us: in the same variety of Middle 
Indie employed at Naneghat, and substantially the same script, it reads: “King 
Satakarni donates silver lotus flowers to the Great Caitya” (rayd sdtakan [i mahd.ee-] 
(t)[i\yasa r(u)pamayani payumani on(o)yeti ). 15 

The later traditions of royal eulogy ( prasasti ) and literary prose (gadyakavya ) 
that the Naneghat inscription anticipates are predominantly Sanskrit traditions. 
Indeed, after the third century ce, it was increasingly unthinkable to compose 
a royal eulogy in any language other than Sanskrit. It is therefore important to 
emphasize that at this point, in the first century bce, composing such a text in 
Sanskrit was equally unthinkable. In fact, the earliest surviving Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions of any sort are not much earlier than this one. 26 Herman Tieken claimed 
that “there is something extremely absurd in the long enumeration in Prakrit of 
Vedic sacrifices and the fees paid to priests found in the Nanaghat Cave Inscrip¬ 
tion ... [w]ith it the Satavahanas seem to say: ‘See how great and powerful we are 
despite the fact that we do not know Sanskrit.’” 27 Whether or not the Satavahanas 
themselves knew Sanskrit is unknowable and for our purposes irrelevant: what 
matters is that, in their world, political power never spoke Sanskrit. According to 
one explanation of this absence, Sanskrit was still regarded as a language of Vedic 
ritual and its associated discourses, and its separation from the world of politics 
and administration—and also writing—was enforced by religious sanctions. 28 
Sanskrit, moreover, was never composed in the “powerful” style that characterizes 
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FIGURE 3. Satakarni making a donation to Buddhist monks at Kanaganahalli (photo by the 
author, with the permission of the Archaeological Survey of India). 


the Naneghat inscription. The dichotomy of Sanskrit and Prakrit as literary lan¬ 
guages, I argue, was one of the final results of the process that the Satavahanas set 
in motion. At this stage in the process, the very concept of a “language of power” 
was new, and it was not grammatical features but stylistic and aesthetic qualities 
that constituted it. 
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The success of the Satavahanas’ experiments can be gauged from the way they 
were imitated by their eastern rivals, the Mahameghavahanas. 29 In a well-known 
inscription in the cave-complex at Udayagiri, near Bhubaneshwar in today’s Odi- 
sha, King Kharavela provided a year-by-year summary of his rule in a “powerful” 
style similar to that of the Naneghat inscription, and in a nearly identical language. 30 
Kharavela there claims to have invaded Satavahana territories—specifically Rsika, 
in today’s Khandesh—“without a care for Satakarni,” the ruler whom the Naneghat 
inscription memorializes. 31 Its “narrative compounds,” which served to enrich the 
transregional language of power, are an outstanding feature of Kharavela’s inscrip¬ 
tion, expressing an action in a compressed and rapid way appropriate to the pow¬ 
erful style. 32 Another feature is its carefully calibrated prose rhythm, which arises 
from joining together words of a similar prosodic shape. 33 

The concluding portion of the inscription, which is its most insistently liter¬ 
ary, contains a number of echoes of the language used at Naneghat. 34 Whereas a 
Satavahana king was there described as apratihata-cakasa, “whose wheels are un¬ 
stoppable,” Kharavela is described as apatihata-caka-vahana-balo, “whose wheels, 
mounts, and forces are unstoppable,” a phrase that also echoes the family names of 
Mahameghavahana Kharavela and his Satavahana rivals. And whereas someone at 
Naneghat was described as amgiya-kula-vadhanasa, “he who brings prosperity to 
the Angika family,” Kharavela is described as ceta-raja-vamsa-vadhanena, “he who 
brings prosperity to the line of Ceta kings.” 

Kharavela’s inscription also provides us with a better sense than we get at 
Naneghat, because it is better preserved, of the kind of power that this new lan¬ 
guage was increasingly associated with. Its byword is “all” ( sava -): the king, though 
himself a Jain layman, “honors all religious traditions,” “sponsors the reconstruc¬ 
tion of all temples,” and “gives food and drink to all residents, to all royal officers, 
to all householders, to all Brahmans, as well as to all of the Jain and Buddhist 
monks, at a cost of hundreds of thousands.” 35 This is faint evidence, but evidence 
nonetheless, of an incipient cosmopolitan vision that would later need to be ex¬ 
pressed in a cosmopolitan language. 


THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGE 

After a few generations of relative silence, the Satavahana rulers got back into 
the epigraphic habit around the middle of the first century ce. To this later pe¬ 
riod belongs the inscription of the Queen Mother, GautamI Balasrl, the longest 
and most literary of all the extant Satavahana inscriptions. I date it to around 
103 ce, which would make it one of the earliest documents that is universal¬ 
ly recognized to be a prasasti, a poem of praise. 36 In terms of its language, it 
clearly belongs to the discourse of power that took shape several generations 
earlier. But as the inscription itself tells us, something had happened in the 
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FIGURE 4. The “Queen’s Cave” at Nasik (photo by the author). 


intervening years that fundamentally destabilized both the political order and 
the discursive practices of power. A completely different cultural politics un¬ 
derlies the inscriptions of the early first century bce and the turn of the second 
century ce. 

Gautami Balasrl financed the construction of what would be called “The 
Queens Cave” in what was already a well-established complex of rock-cut cells for 
Buddhist monks on a hill outside of Nasik. She used the prerogatives of patronage 
to inscribe onto its walls a long eulogy of her son, Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, 
although he had died almost twenty years earlier. A fragmentary inscription from 
the base of a sculpture near the Buddhist mahacaitya at Kanaganahalli presents 
many parallels to the Nasik inscription, and strongly suggests that there was an 
“official story” about Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni that was propagated throughout 
the Satavahana empire through inscriptions . 37 

And quite a story it was. The central portion of the queens inscription reads as 
follows: 

. . . crusher of the pride and arrogance of the Ksatriyas, destroyer of the Scythians, 
Greeks, and Parthians, levier of taxes in accordance with dharma, delighting not in 
harming living beings even when his enemies have committed misdeeds, bringer 
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FIGURE 5. Fragmentary stela from Sannati with inscription commemorating Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni (from Sarma and Varaprasada Rao 1993). 


of prosperity to the houses of Brahmans and the low-born, the exterminator of the 
Ksaharata line, the reestablisher of the glory of the Satavahana family, at whose feet 
the whole circle of kings bows, who put an end to the mixing of the four vanias, who 
was victorious in many battles over a confederation of enemies, whose flag of victory 
remained unconquered, whose capital city was impossible for enemies to assail, who 
inherited from his ancestors the loud sounds of royalty. 38 

The events here alluded to have been reconstructed with reasonable certainty 
from other inscriptions and from numismatic evidence. Starting in the second 
century bce, groups of Scythians—hereafter Sakas, as they call themselves in their 
inscriptions—migrated into northern India from central Asia. The leaders of these 
Saka groups typically styled themselves Ksatrapas, which had previously referred 
to the military governors of the Achaemenid empire. One of these groups, call¬ 
ing themselves Ksaharatas, established a small kingdom in what was now Gujarat. 
In the middle of the first century ce, a ruler named Nahapana wrested a num¬ 
ber of key sites from the Satavahanas, probably intending to control the trade be¬ 
tween India and Rome, which was then at its peak volume. Eventually, however, 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni retook all of these sites from Nahapana and the local 
kings who had thrown in their lots with him . 39 
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The eulogy of Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni incorporates a diversity of styles, 
ranging from highly compact and composite to punchy and analytic. 40 It re¬ 
deploys the figures of sound we encountered at Naneghat within new figures 
of sense: Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni’s face, for example, is “as white as a lotus 
made to blossom by the rays of the sun” ( divasakara-kara-vibodhita-kamala- 
vimala-sadisa-vadanasa). The version at Sannati includes a passage that plays 
on Gautamlputras family name, as Kharavela did at Udayagiri: the king is “one 
whose forces and mounts are on the rise, one whose mounts are unstoppable, the 
Satavahana” ( samudita-bala-vahanasa abhaga-vahanasa sdtavahanasa); at Nasik 
he is described as “one whose mounts have drunk the water of the three oceans” 
( ti-samuda-toya-pita-vahanasa ). The final scene of the queen’s inscription at Nasik 
features a final battle attended by all kinds of mythological beings, in which the 
hero ascends directly into heaven from the shoulders of his elephant. Almost every 
aspect of these inscriptions suggests deep and systematic connections with courtly 
poetry. Here it is sufficient to note, with A. B. Keith, that “the appearance of man¬ 
nerisms of the later Kavya . . . implies current familiarity with the themes.” 41 It is, 
in other words, one of the earliest examples of kavya available to us. And it appears 
that political discourse of the Satavahanas had a significant, if largely indirect, in¬ 
fluence on the imagination of power in later kavya. 4 * This discourse is undoubtedly 
a “poetry of politics.” 43 

What distinguishes Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni s eulogy, and what has so far kept 
it out of the history of courtly literature, is the fact that it is in neither Sanskrit or 
Prakrit. Nearly all of the Satavahana inscriptions fit the same description. Like the 
earlier inscriptions at Naneghat and Udayagiri, these inscriptions are very often said 
to be in Prakrit, but only in the sense that everything that is not exactly Sanskrit can 
be regarded as Prakrit. In fact, it was noted long ago that in their inscriptions, the 
Satavahanas “touch so closely upon Sanskrit that they seem rather to guard against 
it than to try to write it.” 44 Their language is closer to standard Sanskrit than to the 
language that the Satavahanas themselves called Prakrit—if we credit the tradition 
that a Satavahana king compiled Seven Centuries (see chapter 3). 

We must be careful to distinguish “our” questions regarding the language of 
Satavahana inscriptions from “their” questions. I am claiming that a “question of 
language” was posed abruptly in the middle of the first century ce: given that there 
is such a thing as a “language of power”—something established by the discursive 
practices of earlier generations of rulers—what might that language actually be? 
During this time, new practices were introduced, and old practices were invested 
with new meanings. And as a result, the stakes of language choice were entirely 
different at the time of Balasri’s inscription at Nasik than they were at the time of 
Naganikas inscription at Naneghat. 

The most significant break with existing language practices in this period was 
the use of Sanskrit in political inscriptions. As we will see, this innovation must 
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be attributed to the Ksatrapas. And it is true that the Satavahanas overwhelmingly 
preferred to use Middle Indie in their inscriptions, while their Ksatrapa opponents 
exhibited a greater willingness to use Sanskrit. We now know, however, that the 
Satavahanas did use Sanskrit in political inscriptions, if only rarely. The narra¬ 
tives of diametrically opposed cultural politics—of Ksatrapas versus Satavahanas, 
foreigners versus native rulers, and Sanskrit versus Prakrit—need to be critically 
revised. 

A pair of inscriptions sponsored by Nahapanas son-in-law Usavadata can serve 
as an example of the kind of experimentation that the Ksatrapas engaged in, en¬ 
abling us to better understand how and why Sanskrit came to figure in these ex¬ 
periments. One inscription, found on the wall of a Buddhist cave at Nasik, exhibits 
the functional differentiation of language that would characterize many later in¬ 
scriptions, where Sanskrit was used for “expressive” purposes and other languages 
for “documentary” purposes. The first part is a eulogy of Usavadata in fairly cor¬ 
rect Sanskrit, and the second part records in Middle Indie his donation of the cave 
and the accompanying cistern. 45 An inscription at Karle, more than a hundred 
miles away, contains a parallel version of the eulogy of Usavadata, but in Middle 
Indie rather than in Sanskrit. 46 The two texts are presented in table 1. 

These inscriptions represent two sets of choices, and two sets of cultural-his¬ 
torical possibilities, regarding language use. The “Karle path” involved the use of 
Middle Indie for any and all purposes that required permanent inscription; it was 
a direct continuation of the language practices of an earlier era. The “Nasik path” 
involved a differentiation of language. Sanskrit was used to reinscribe portions of 
discourse that had already been inscribed in Middle Indie at Karle, thus forming 
an association between Sanskrit and the permanence of iterability, and between 
Sanskrit and the kind of discourse that merited this permanence: the expressive 
self-representation of political power. The creation of distinct discursive functions 
for Sanskrit implied the relegation of Middle Indie to other functions: the specific, 
the documentary, the occasional. By calling these different sets of choices “paths,” 
I mean to connect them to their longer-term effects. The “Nasik path” leads some¬ 
where: to the expansion of Sanskrit in political discourse at the expense of Middle 
Indie, to the devaluation and destabilization of Middle Indie, and to the redeter¬ 
mination of Sanskrit as not just a language of power but the language of power. 

This reconfiguration occurred along aesthetic, and emphatically not religious, 
lines. Indeed Usavadatas inscriptions represent an economy of religious dona¬ 
tion that cuts across sectarian boundaries: according to the Nasik inscription, 
Usavadata purchased a field from a Brahman family, then donated it to the local 
Buddhist community along with a rock-cut cave, on the walls of which he record¬ 
ed his prior donations to Brahmans. Some scholars have connected Usavadatas 
self-professed religious motivations with his use of Sanskrit. “[T]he pressure to 
use Sanskrit,” Johannes Bronkhorst writes, "went hand in hand with the pressure 
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table i Comparison of the introductory portion of Usavadatas inscriptions 


Karle [ 99 ] 

Nasik [ 100 ] 

Translation 

rano khaharatasa khata- 

rajhah ksaharatasya ksatrapasya 

By Usavadata, the son-in-law 

pasa nahapanasa ja[ma] 

nahapanasya jamatra 

of King Ksaharata Ksatrapa 

tarn [dini]kaputena 
usabhadatena 

dinikaputrena usavadatena 

Nahapana, the son of DInika, 

tigosatasahasa[de)na 

trigosatasahasradena 

the giver of three hundred 
thousand cows, 

nadiya banasaya s[w]- 

nadya barnasayam 

who established a holy site on 

vanatathakarena 

suvarnadanatirthakarena 

the river Barnasa through a 
donation of gold, 

... brahmanana ca sola[sa] 

devatabhyah brahmanebhyas ca 

who gave sixteen villages to the 

gama[d]e[na\ 

sodasagramadena 

deities and Brahmanas, 

prabhase putatithe 

prabhase punyatlrthe 

who gave eight wives to the 

brahmanana athabhayap[r]a- 

brahmanebhyah 

Brahmanas at the holy site in 

[dena] 

astabharyapradena 

Prabhasa, 

anuvasam pi tu satasahasam 

anuvarsam 

who feeds hundreds of thou- 

bhojapayita 

brahmanasatasahasribhojapayitra 

sands of Brahmanas every year, 


bharukacche dasapure govardhane 

who gave four-roomed rest 


sorparage ca catusalavasadhaprati 

houses in Bharukaccha, 


srayapradena 

Dasapura, Govardhana, and 
Surparaka, 


aramatadagaudapanakarena 

who has made gardens, tanks, 
and wells, 


ibaparadadamanatapikarabenada 

who has established free 


hanukanavapunyatarakarena 

crossings at the Iba, Parada, 
Damana, Tapi, Karabena, 
Dahanuka, and Nava rivers, 


etasam ca nadlnam ubhato tiram 

and who has established public 


sabhaprapakarena 

watering stations on both 
banks of these rivers, 


pimditakavade govardhane 

who gave thirty-two thousand 


suvarnamukhe sorparage ca 

coconut-tree stems at the 


ramatirthe carakaparsabhyah 

village Nanamgola to the 


grame nanamgole dvatrisatanaUge 

assocations of carakas at 


ramulasahasrapradena 

Plmditakavada, Govardhana, 
Suvarnamukha, and Surparaka, 


govardhane trirasmisu parvatesu 

who was very pious in the 


dharmatmana... 

Trirasmi hills at Govar¬ 
dhana ... 


to accept the Brahmanical vision of society.” 47 The problem with this argument is 
that a Brahmanical vision of society had never needed to be expressed in Sanskrit 
before; indeed, according to a strict “Brahmanical vision,” the pressure should 
have gone the other way: Sanskrit, the language of solemn Vedic rituals, should 
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never have been used for the political self-promotion of arriviste warlords like 
Usavadata. 48 What did need to be expressed in Sanskrit, however, was verse. The 
use of Sanskrit for expressive purposes finds parallels in two other inscriptions, 
which together testify to the large geographic area in which these changes were 
taking place. An inscription from the reign of Sodasa in Mathura (early first centu¬ 
ry ce) has a date in Middle Indie and a verse in Sanskrit in the bhujangavijrmbhita 
meter. And a fragmentary inscription that was found close to the fragmentary eu¬ 
logy of Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni mentioned above speaks of a deceased king— 
probably Gautamlputra himself—in Sanskrit verses in the vasantatilaka meter. 
This inscription probably dates to the period between 85 and 100 ce. 49 

The Satavahanas put an end to the Ksaharatas, but did not thereby put an end to 
the language question of the first century ce. In their inscriptions—most explicitly 
in the eulogy of Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni—they represented their victory as a 
return of social and political order. But some of these inscriptions were done only 
a few steps from those of Usavadata. According to the cultural logic that governed 
inscription, what was inscribed should not and could not be uninscribed: a verse 
in the contemporary Seven Centuries makes it clear that “letters carved on stone” 
were supposed to last forever. 50 The official documents of the “reconquista” reaf¬ 
firm the traditional language practices of the Satavahanas; more precisely, they 
“traditionalized” practices that previously had no such cultural valence. The use 
of Middle Indie, which earlier generations had taken for granted, now contrasted 
with the incipient use of Sanskrit. Thus when the Satavahanas boasted of restoring 
social and political order, and did so in Middle Indie, they were proclaiming the 
restoration of a cultural order as well. They had been forced to take a stand on the 
language question. 

The Satavahanas were well attuned to the possibilities of language as an instru¬ 
ment of culture-power, and for these purposes they gave their strongest support 
to languages other than Sanskrit: the inscriptional Middle Indie of their ancestors, 
employed for political literary prose, and the language of literature in the Deccan 
plains, used for courtly lyrics. This does not mean that they were in principle op¬ 
posed to the use of Sanskrit for such purposes, or that they “attempted to preserve 
Sanskrit in its ancient and pristine sacral isolation.” 51 In fact, there is some evidence 
that the Satavahanas experimented with political Sanskrit both during and imme¬ 
diately after their conflict with Nahapana: while most of their inscriptions, as well 
as coin legends, are in Middle Indie, the aforementioned verse inscription found 
at Sannati, which probably refers to Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni, is in Sanskrit, and 
at least one coin of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni with a Sanskrit legend has come 
to light. 52 

These experiments seem to have been short-lived, given that the Satavahanas 
would go on to rule for at least another century after Satakarni’s death, and they 
apparently used Middle Indie exclusively in their official documents throughout 
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this period. But the experiments nevertheless allow us to see something important 
about the Satavahanas’ cultural politics: they seem to have been less concerned 
about the strict confinement of Sanskrit to the ritual sphere than about the cre¬ 
ation of a new sphere of culture-power in which Sanskrit did not already have 
a monopoly. It is ironic, albeit predictable in hindsight, that Sanskrit, once in¬ 
troduced into this sphere, would fill it to the exclusion of the languages that the 
Satavahanas themselves promoted. 

Even after their victory over the Ksaharatas, the Satavahanas had to adjust to 
a larger political reality in which their cultural practices, to whatever extent they 
were normative within their own empire, were not quite so normative outside of 
it. Most important, the Satavahanas found themselves in an uneasy alliance with 
the Kardamaka rulers of Ujjayini. Like the Ksaharatas, these rulers were Sakas and 
called themselves Ksatrapas, and like the Ksaharatas they were receptive to the 
political power of Sanskrit. In 150 ce, the Kardamaka ruler Rudradaman produced 
what has been seen as one of the founding documents of the Sanskrit cosmopolis: 
a long eulogistic inscription in Sanskrit literary prose carved onto the face of a 
rock at Junagarh, in the Kathiawad peninsula of Gujarat. 53 The history surveyed so 
far, however, puts us in a position to see this inscription somewhat differently, not 
as the sudden emergence of a new kind of discourse, but as one step—albeit more 
of a leap—in the dialectical development of a language of power. To trace this de¬ 
velopment, we need to start from about a hundred years earlier. 

Why were rulers like Usavadata receptive to the political uses of Sanskrit in 
the first place? 54 The texts that survive do not give us access to their intentions. 
One suggestion has been that these foreigners faced a severe “legitimation crisis.” 
Their rule, as the Yugapurana conveys in no uncertain terms, was thought to signal 
the end of the world. Hence they turned to Sanskrit in order to publicly demon¬ 
strate their acceptance of the sociocultural authority of the Brahmans. 55 There are, 
however, good reasons to be skeptical of this theory, both the general model of 
legitimation through the instrumental use of cultural signifiers, and the specific 
claim that Sanskrit was such a signifies As noted above, orthodox Brahmans, the 
putative audience of this political theater, might even have regarded political self- 
glorification as an illegitimate use of their sacred language. Another theory em¬ 
phasizes the very illegitimacy, according to the traditional understanding, of these 
new practices: foreigners were able to use Sanskrit in new ways precisely because 
they did not feel themselves to be bound by the sociocultural norms that kept San¬ 
skrit strictly within the sphere of Vedic ritual. “In wresting from the schools and 
liturgy of the Brahmans their mysterious language,” Sylvain Levi observes, these 
foreigners “raised up against the confused variety of local Prakrits an adversary 
which alone was capable of triumphing over it.” 56 

My explanation relies on a distinction between discourse in Sanskrit, which 
necessarily involves a will to compose in Sanskrit, and discourse in “hybrid” 
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languages—a term that has become standard despite problems with the metaphor 
of hybridity—which does not self-evidently involve such a will, however similar 
to Sanskrit such languages might appear to us. These practices are related to each 
other, but they are not two points on a sliding scale of “Sanskritization”: the delib¬ 
erate use of Sanskrit took place against a background of “hybrid” language prac¬ 
tices. There are political aspects to both practices, but the motivations and strate¬ 
gies behind them might have been much more different than is usually thought. In 
particular, the use of “hybrid” languages does not necessarily betoken a desire for 
prestige, legitimacy, or even correctness. 

Polities of the first century ce were transregional in two senses. The Satavahana 
empire, from its very beginnings, incorporated smaller areas into a political su- 
praregion that the Satavahanas called “the Southern Path.” The polities of the 
Ksaharatas and Kardamakas were organized as military governorships that mi¬ 
grated over enormous areas. In both types of polities, locally dominant language 
practices must have come in contact with each other at the highest levels of of¬ 
ficial discourse. And as these two types of polities confronted each other over the 
course of the first and second centuries ce, they borrowed, adapted, and contest¬ 
ed each others strategies for navigating the complexities of language use within 
their realms. The Ksaharatas, for example, had used three scripts on their coins: 
Kharosthi, Greek, and Brahmi, reflecting their movement from the northwest, 
where the erstwhile Indo-Greek kingdoms were located, to western and southern 
India. Upon contact with them, the Satavahanas adopted the practice of issuing 
portrait coins, something no previous Indian dynasty had done. These coins fea¬ 
tured bilingual legends, with Middle Indie on one side and Tamil on the other. 57 

Sanskrit played an increasingly important role in the language practices of the 
Ksatrapas, but probably more because of the fact that they were migratory and in 
need of a workable lingua franca than because of the fact that they were foreign 
and in need of legitimacy. All of the Ksatrapas, including the family of Rajuvula at 
Mathura as well as the Ksaharatas and Kardamakas, are associated with what has 
been called “Epigraphic Hybrid Sanskrit.” 58 This name is modelled on what Frank¬ 
lin Edgerton called “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit,” which encompasses any type of 
Sanskrit used by Buddhists that deviates in any degree from the standard Sanskrit 
defined by Panini. Epigraphic Hybrid Sanskrit also encompasses any inscriptional 
language in which there is a mixture of standard Sanskrit forms with Middle Indie 
forms. The received wisdom is that this language represents an attempt to write 
in Sanskrit on the part of people who didn’t actually know the language, and that 
what induced these people to make the attempt despite their ignorance was the 
cultural superiority of the Brahmans—and particularly the Brahmans of Mathura, 
from where Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit is thought to have radiated. 59 The major 
flaw of this account is that it explains “hybrid” languages as a failure to write in 
standard Sanskrit, although in a few diagnostic cases we can be sure that people 
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who wrote in “hybrid” languages were quite capable of writing in standard San¬ 
skrit: this is the case, for example, in Usavadatas Nasik inscription, where Sanskrit 
and Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit appear side by side. 

The “Sanskritization” of Middle Indie finds a better explanation in the fact that 
Sanskrit forms—which need not necessarily have been recognized as belonging 
to the Sanskrit language at all—were often the common denominator among 
the locally dominant languages that the Ksatrapas encountered on their distant 
campaigns. Forms such as ksatrapasa, which look “sanskritized” in comparison 
to forms such as khatapasa, may be reflect the influence of relatively conserva¬ 
tive languages such as Gandharl. In this case, as in many others, the case ending 
may remain “unsanskritized” simply because all of the locally dominant languages 
agree. 60 On this account, Sanskritization did not begin as Sanskritization at all, 
but as a regression to the linguistic mean. A bottom-up explanation like this for a 
broadly based cultural phenomenon such as Sanskritization should be preferred 
on principle to top-down explanations that invoke the strategic use of cultural 
signifiers by a foreign elite. But they are not mutually incompatible: once the lan¬ 
guage of inscriptional discourse could be recognized as Sanskrit, which would 
perhaps involve its passing a certain threshold of “hybridity,” one could choose to 
compose in Sanskrit. 

Where we do actually encounter Sanskrit in the inscriptions of the first and 
second centuries—apart from verse, which is only ever inscribed in Sanskrit—it is 
a translation of an existing discourse. This can clearly be observed in Usavadatas 
inscriptions, one of which is a translation into Sanskrit of the other. Both inscrip¬ 
tions, however, can be thought of more broadly as translations of a discourse of 
power that the Satavahanas had developed in previous generations. This is equally 
true of the mature political Sanskrit of Rudradaman, which is more indebted to 
Satavahana models of political discourse than it appears. All of the inscriptions 
prior to 150 ce that are dated to the reigns of Rudradaman, or his grandfather 
Castana, are simple memorials composed in Epigraphic Hybrid Sanskrit. At some 
point in the 140s, he gave his daughter in marriage to Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarni, 
and she left a unique Sanskrit inscription in the Kanherl caves just north of today’s 
Mumbai. It seems, however, that the marriage alliance did not prevent hostilities, 
and in his Junagarh inscription Rudradaman claims to have “acquired fame by 
sparing Satakarni, the lord of the Southern Path, because their relation was not 
remote, although he defeated him twice in a fair fight.” 61 It is only after he entered 
into a marital alliance with the Satavahanas, and encountered their practice of a 
“poetry of polity,” that he could have wanted, and been able, to produce the kind of 
inscription that he did at Junagarh. 62 Rudradamans reinvention of Sanskrit, which 
undoubtedly did “turn it into an instrument of cultural-political power of a new 
sort,” took place in a context where discourses of power were being borrowed, 
adapted, transformed, and ultimately used against each other. 63 
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One advantage to seeing this reinvention as a kind of translation is that it privi¬ 
leges the connections between political Sanskrit and political Middle Indie—and 
the literary style and ornamentation that had come to define the latter—over the 
connections between political Sanskrit and religious Sanskrit. We all know that 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit are quite different. To the question of what, specifical¬ 
ly, makes classical Sanskrit different, our answers would have to include its courtly 
ethos, its aestheticized and idealized view of the world, its rich inventory of figures 
of sound and sense, and its use of well-defined literary styles. All of these features 
appear for the first time in Middle Indie inscriptions. From this perspective we can 
see classical Sanskrit as a translation of the expressive discourses in Middle Indie 
that the Satavahanas helped to define, promote, and patronize. 64 


THE LEGACY OF THE SATAVAHANAS 

The Satavahana empire disintegrated around the second quarter of the third cen¬ 
tury ce, and over the course of the following century, what Sircar has called the 
“Age of Prakrit” in inscriptions—I would prefer to call it the “Age of Middle In¬ 
die”—ended as well. 65 In some places, the transition to the “Age of Sanskrit” was 
fairly immediate, as if all resistance to using Sanskrit as a public and political lan¬ 
guage disappeared with the Satavahanas themselves. The Sakas of UjjayinI and 
their Abhlra allies might have seen the demise of the Satavahanas as a victory for 
their own cultural politics. As an example, just a few steps away from the Queens 
Cave at Nasik, a Saka woman named Visnudatta recorded a donation in Sanskrit 
during the reign of the Abhlra king Madharlputra Isvarasena. 66 In much of South 
India, however, the transition to the “Age of Sanskrit” took much longer, as the 
successors of the Satavahanas carefully negotiated their legacy. Yet even here, dy¬ 
nasties that began by issuing official documents in Middle Indie—the Vakatakas, 
the Kadambas, the Pallavas, the Salaiikayanas—would all come to use Sanskrit for 
this purpose by the fifth century. 

The choice to follow the cultural model of the Satavahanas or the Ksatrapas of 
UjjayinI, and thus to follow the “Karle path” or the “Nasik path,” was an impor¬ 
tant part of this process, which we can see most clearly among the Iksvakus of 
Vijayapuri (modern Nagarjunakonda). The Iksvakus were the direct successors 
of the Satavahanas in the Krishna valley of todays Andhra Pradesh, and there are 
continuities in the way they represented themselves. A large number of inscrip¬ 
tions related to the founding of a monastic complex in the city contain a dual eu¬ 
logy to the Buddha and to the founder of the Iksvaku dynasty, Sri Cantamula, that 
resembles and at some points echoes the Satavahana inscriptions in language and 
style. 67 At the same time, the Iksvakus pursued marital alliances with the Ksatrapas 
of UjjayinI, after which there appears to be a trend toward the use of Sanskrit in 
inscriptions. 68 A somewhat later inscription clearly demonstrates the continuing 
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and parallel influence of these two families, Satavahanas and Kardamakas, on 
the imagination of power at Vijayapuri: a local official named Sivaseba noted in 
Sanskrit his installation of an image of Visnu Astabhujasvamin, “which neither 
the king Saka Rudradaman of Avanti nor Visnurudrasivalananda Satakarni of 
Vanavasa”—belonging to a family of Satavahana epigones—“were able to move 
from its original location at Sanjayapuri.” 69 The legacy of the Satavahanas is ex¬ 
plicitly invoked in other South Indian inscriptions. The Talagunda inscription of 
the Kadambas, from the middle of the fifth century, refers to a temple that “pious 
kings such as Satakarni, seeking to obtain the highest good, faithfully revered.” 70 

Another aspect of the process of transition was the regionalization of Middle 
Indie. Middle Indie as a language, the Brahml script in which it was written, and 
the practices of inscription more generally were part of a cultural complex that the 
Satavahanas brought to the regions over which they ruled, although there were of¬ 
ten preexisting traditions of inscription, and these elements remained quite stable 
over three centuries of Satavahana rule. By the middle of the third century ce, 
these regions were no longer subject to any centralized authority. Inscriptions in 
those regions continued to make use of Middle Indie and the Brahml script, but 
in ways that diverged from the transregional standards of the Satavahanas. What 
we see in a wide variety of post-Satavahana inscriptions, rather than the sudden 
emergence of regional languages, are forms of Middle Indie with amplified re¬ 
gional particularities, a language which was “neither wholly popular, nor entirely 
regulated.” 71 Iksvaku inscriptions, for example, sometimes change initial s to h, and 
sometimes write etymological voiced stops as voiceless. Both are clearly features 
of a South Dravidian substrate. 72 Many inscriptions of this period exhibit features 
that are also found in literary Prakrit, but which are more likely to be taken from 
the spoken language of the Central Deccan than from literary texts: the change 
of initial y to /, the converb in -una, the loss of contrast between retroflex and 
dental nasals, or the locative in -amhi . 73 These tendencies are neither inexorable 
nor irreversible: regionalisms can be found in an early inscription of Vinhukadda 
Cutukulananda Satakarni, a ruler of northern Karnataka, but not in a later inscrip¬ 
tion of the same ruler. 74 

One final trend in post-Satavahana inscriptions helps us to understand the 
transition to the “Age of Sanskrit.” Increasingly these inscriptions feature formu¬ 
las, prayers, and verses, and in increasing proportions. These are the fragments of 
discourse that stood outside of their own time and might have been, and in fact 
often were, iterated across inscriptions. And these fragments are mostly written 
in Sanskrit: this includes seals and auspicious phrases, invocations, royal genealo¬ 
gies, and imprecatory verses. The most stringent discursive regularity of all is that 
verse of any kind, in any inscription, is in Sanskrit. 75 As we have already seen, the 
distinction between Sanskrit and Middle Indie engenders new discursive func¬ 
tions: Middle Indie becomes the language of the occasional, that which is strictly 
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delimited by time and place, while Sanskrit becomes the language of the perma¬ 
nent. This distinction clearly leads to a kind of inflation: if all inscription is meant 
to be permanent in some sense, then why should one ever use the language of the 
occasional and impermanent? 76 

The outcome of these processes was the total obsolescence of Middle Indie as 
an inscriptional language. If it was unthinkable to use Sanskrit to commemorate 
political power at the beginning of the Satavahana empire, it was unthinkable 
not to use Sanskrit within a few generations of its dissolution. The way that the 
Satavahanas represented political power, however, far outlasted the languages in 
which they represented it. They stand at the beginning of the genealogy of po¬ 
litical eulogy ( prasasti ) in India, a discursive form in which culture and power 
were co-constitutive, and thus one of the most important forms of the Sanskrit 
cosmopolis. 77 The influence of the Satavahana rulers, “whose mounts have drunk 
from the water of the three oceans,” can be heard even in the titles given to the 
Gupta emperor Candragupta II, “lord of the three oceans” and “one whose glory 
has tasted the water of the four oceans,” who was after all related by marriage to the 
Vakatakas, once feudatories of the Satavahanas and at the time of Candragupta II 
their most powerful successors. 78 


CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing account has implications for the way we think of two interrelated 
phenomena, the Sanskritization and literarization of discourse, which are impor¬ 
tant to any story we might want to tell about culture and power in premodern 
India. 

Sanskritization is a general term for the process by which a discourse that had 
previously been in some other language more or less completely comes to take 
on features of Sanskrit. It has almost always been studied in relation to sets of 
evidence that are limited by medium, region, and sect, for example the birch-bark 
scrolls belonging to Buddhist communities in Gandhara, although it is acknowl¬ 
edged to have been an “overall linguistic trend which transcended sectarian divi¬ 
sions.” 79 Sanskritization is still commonly described, if not quite conceptualized, 
as a process of “hybridization,” although the limitations and liabilities of hybridity 
as a governing metaphor are increasingly well known. A hybrid is often so called 
simply because it does not fit into the categories that we have grown accustomed 
to using. And often widely divergent uses of language are grouped together as 
constituting a “hybrid” for precisely this reason, and hence philologically and his¬ 
torically important distinctions are lost. 80 

The tendency has been to look for Brahmans behind every process of Sanskri¬ 
tization, and to postulate them when they can’t be found. There are some striking 
contradictions and equivocations in this approach: the same Brahmans who are 
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said to have so vehemently resisted the “culture of writing” introduced by Bud¬ 
dhism, and to have declared that Sanskrit must never be written down, are also 
said to have somehow come to defend, not just a culture of writing, but a culture 
of writing Sanskrit in particular, which thereby “regained its status of a religiously 
legitimized literary language.” 81 The developments discussed in this chapter allow 
us to be more specific and more circumspect about the relations between script, 
language, religion, and social identity. 

From the perspective of the agents involved in them, it may even be inaccurate 
to call these processes “Sanskritization” to begin with. First, although the language 
practices that we identify with Sanskrit had been around for quite a long time, the 
recognition of those practices as constituting a distinct language with the name 
“Sanskrit” is in all likelihood a product of this very period. 82 The first evidence of a 
clear differentiation between Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit in inscriptions is found in 
Usavadatas Nasik record. Second, it was possible to produce Sanskrit-like forms 
simply by defaulting to the forms that would have been recognized or recogniz¬ 
able across the large regions that the political actors of the first and second ce 
traversed. And hence many of the practices we consider to be “Sanskritized” or 
“hybridized” do not necessarily reflect a will to write in a language called Sanskrit 
at all. Third, scholarship generally fails to distinguish between the preconditions 
and causes of Sanskritization. If Brahmans, prestige, and the need for legitima¬ 
tion were all these processes required, there is no reason why they should have 
occurred in the first and second centuries ce, or indeed why they should not be 
occurring right now. It is only when we look at cultural changes, and above all the 
creation and contestation of a poetry of politics between the Satavahanas and the 
Ksatrapas, that we can understand the genuinely new roles that Sanskrit and its 
others occupied in the first century, and the complex ways in which these roles 
redetermined the languages that occupied them. 83 The evidence simply does not 
permit a reduction of language practices to religious determinants. 

Literarization is a slightly more elusive phenomenon. In the usage of Sheldon 
Pollock, it is the process by which a language is rendered appropriate for literary 
expression, as distinguished from literization, the process by which a language is 
put into writing. 84 In the context of discourse as a whole, rather than of particular 
languages, I assign literarization a slightly different meaning: the process by which 
an existing discourse takes on “literary” features, whatever those features are and 
however they are defined, or by which a new discourse characterized by these fea¬ 
tures is created (see the conclusion to chapter 3). I have traced the literarization of 
the language of inscriptions, starting from the early first century bce to the fourth 
and fifth centuries ce, when the authors of political inscriptions could explicitly 
and unproblematically call their compositions “literature” ( kavya ). The key actors 
in this history are the Satavahanas, who were the first and among the most influen¬ 
tial practitioners of the poetry of politics. The literarization of political discourse 
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FIGURE 6 . Important Satavahana sites. 


over which they presided ran parallel to the literarization of literary discourse, or 
in other words, the emergence of a discourse that was conscious of itself as litera¬ 
ture. This was pauakavva, Prakrit poetry, and its emergence and relation to the 
wider field of textual production is the subject of the following chapter. 
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Inventing Prakrit 

The Languages of Literature 


Consciousness finds itself inevitably facing the necessity of having to choose 
a language. With each literary-verbal performance, consciousness must ac¬ 
tively orient itself amidst heteroglossia, it must move in and occupy a posi¬ 
tion for itself within it, it chooses, in other words, a “language.” 

—M. M. BAKHTIN, THE DIALOGIC IMAGINATION 1 


THE TWO HISTORIES OF PRAKRIT LITERATURE 

A precis of the early history of Prakrit literature might run as follows: Prakrit was 
the language of courtly poetry in the Deccan in the first half of the first millen¬ 
nium ce, and its major landmarks include Seven Centuries, an anthology of lyrics 
attributed to a king of the Satavahana dynasty named Hala, as well as Hari’s Tri¬ 
umph by Sarvasena and Ravanas Demise by Pravarasena, both epics by kings of 
the Vakataka dynasty in present-day Maharashtra. Prakrit was also the language 
of the texts produced by Jain monks in around the same period, whether they 
take the form of commentaries on a canonical text, recastings of the narratives of 
other traditions (such as Wanderings of Vasudeva by Sanghadasa, a Jain version 
of Gunadhyas Great Story, or the Deeds ofPadma by Vimala, a Jain version of the 
Ramayana), or entirely new stories (such as Palitta’s Tarahgavati). 

This chapter focuses on the “also.” What I offer here is not just a reading of 
Prakrit’s earliest known works, but an attempt to read them together, as works that 
represent and define “Prakrit” in the singular. The way that the history of Prakrit 
literature has usually been told—to the limited extent that it has been told at all— 
splits it into two histories. One of these is “courtly” and “Brahmanical,” and the 
other is “popular” and “Jain.” 2 This bifurcation is not just a convenient way of or¬ 
ganizing texts and authors which, like most such conveniences, can easily become 
facile and reductive. It has become foundational to the way Prakrit is understood 
today—as a generic term for two groups of languages and their associated literary 
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practices that do not have much to do with each other. This separation of Prakrit’s 
history into “Jain” and “non-Jain” strands, however valid it may be for understand¬ 
ing the literary production of a later period, is deeply misleading for the earliest 
period. It may well be the case that these strands are so closely intertwined that 
we might have to abandon the vocabulary of separation altogether. This is very 
plausibly the case for the Prakrit-producing literary culture of the western Deccan: 
the “non-Jain” Seven Centuries and the “Jain” Tarahgavati were in all likelihood 
produced by some of the same people in the same court. 

The two histories of Prakrit converge upon a very obscure but very important 
period. The standard literary histories represent the first centuries of the common 
era as a “dark age”: few literary productions survive from this period, and of those 
that do survive, almost nothing specific is known about their dates, authors, and 
places of composition. The idea of a “dark age” belongs to the same figure as that of 
a “golden age” under the Guptas in the fourth and fifth centuries proposed by Max 
Muller in the 1880s. 3 Although Muller’s chronology is now completely discredited, 
the idea of a “golden age” had more staying power. We can briefly consider two 
discoveries that did more than anything else to discredit Muller’s theory. Georg 
Bidders work on Indian inscriptions convinced him that the literary practices that 
Muller associated with the Guptas had existed for centuries prior to them. And the 
discovery of Asvaghosa’s poems, which likewise antedated the Guptas by several 
centuries, meant that golden-age poets like Kalidasa were not the first of their 
kind. 4 These discoveries had the effect of reframing Muller’s “golden age,” not as 
a period, but as a set of cultural practices that distinctively characterize that pe¬ 
riod; these practices might have existed, and according to Bidder did exist, long 
before that period. Even with this reframed idea, however, there is a danger that 
any history of Indian literature will have to refer to the practices of the golden age, 
and that everything will be classified as either an instance of such practices or a 
precursor to or epigone of them, with the evaluative dimensions that both of these 
terms imply. 

For these reasons, although the history of Prakrit literature is very closely 
bound up with the history of Sanskrit literature, I do not want to take “Sanskrit 
literature” for granted as the lens through which we understand and historicize 
the former. I will therefore try to avoid narratives of the “pre-classical,” a practice 
that both leads to and fails to itself become classical. 5 These narratives hold that 
Prakrit literature is a precursor to Sanskrit literature, embodying the same style, 
themes and outlook, but in a less developed and less sophisticated way, or rather 
represents what Sanskrit literature had to turn away from in order to become re¬ 
fined and courtly. 

At the same time, however, I do want to focus my narrative upon a specific 
set of cultural practices: those of kavya, commonly but not unproblematically 
rendered as “classical,” “courtly,” or “belletristic” literature. The form of the word 
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kavya implies that we are dealing in the first instance with Sanskrit. My contention 
is that the emergence of Sanskrit kavya cannot be separated from the emergence 
of Prakrit kavva, that the two are linked in a strong sense. One is not straightfor¬ 
wardly derivative of the other. Rather, the multidirectional translation of themes, 
styles, and genres between languages was a crucial part of the practice of literature 
in this early period. This is not simply to gainsay the historical priority of Sanskrit 
as a language of kavya. Hermann Jacobi had long ago refuted a version of the ar¬ 
gument that classical Sanskrit literature was made up of translations from Prakrit 
originals. 6 Nor is it simply to interrupt the continuity of Sanskrit textuality from 
the oral hymns of the Rgveda to the courtly lyrics of Kalidasa and beyond. It does 
mean, however, that non-Sanskrit texts, and above all Prakrit texts, need to be 
taken much more seriously when the origins and early development of kavya are 
discussed. And it refocuses this discussion, too, from a question of historical or 
ethnohistorical priority (which texts, which authors, which languages were the 
first, or were believed to be the first, to realize this new discursive form?) to a ques¬ 
tion of historical possibility (what are the sociocultural contexts within which this 
new form of discourse could arise?). 

One of my motivations for refocusing the discussion is, admittedly, my doubt 
that a convincing answer to the first question can ever be found. We have heard 
that Valmiki’s Ramayana is the first kavya, but that Asvaghosas poems are the 
first kdvyas that can be placed in history; that Patanjali knew about kavya already 
in the second century bce; that the cahkam poems represent a Tamil tradition of 
kavya that antedates and influences the Sanskrit and Prakrit tradition; that there 
may be further precedents in Vedic literature, and so on. On top of this, I have 
argued in chapter 2 that the inscriptions of the first and second centuries ce repre¬ 
sent a transformation in inscriptional discourse from mundane and pedestrian to 
elevated and literary, and that we must describe some of these inscriptions, both 
Sanskrit and Middle Indie, as kavya. The multiplicity of possible beginnings, far 
from sinking the whole enterprise of theorizing the beginnings of a practice, sug¬ 
gests that we should ask about the role that each of these putative beginnings plays 
in a broader “kavya movement” that spanned the subcontinent and embraced 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and quite possibly Tamil in its early stages—the first and second 
centuries ce —and eventually came to include languages as disparate as Tocharian, 
Sinhala, and Javanese. 

What I call the “kavya movement” is one component of what Sheldon Pollock 
has called the “Sanskrit cosmopolis.” This was a cultural-political formation, last¬ 
ing roughly from the second to the twelfth century and spreading over much of 
southern Asia, that was imagined through the universalizing discourses of San¬ 
skrit. 7 The history of Prakrit literature, together with the history of inscriptions, 
suggest that cosmopolitan culture was not originally or essentially indexed to San¬ 
skrit language practices. My argument in this chapter is that the Satavahanas and 
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their successors in the Deccan channeled cultural energies into Prakrit literature, 
and that this literature represented an ideal of courtliness and sophistication that 
increasingly came to define cosmopolitan culture in South Asia per se. The forms 
of literary discourse, like those of inscriptional discourse, “Sanskritized” as they 
spread throughout South Asia. Significantly, however, the process of Sanskritiza- 
tion did not push Prakrit literature into obsolescence: in contrast to the Middle 
Indie of inscriptions, Prakrit remained a possible means of literary expression for 
more than a thousand years. Further, by foregrounding the separation of courtly 
poetry from religious storytelling, the two histories of Prakrit provide a way of 
talking about one set of tensions inherent in the “Sanskrit cosmopolis”: literature 
and its forms of knowledge were imagined to be the common property of groups 
that had mutually exclusive religious commitments, and were thus a site of intense 
appropriation, contestation, and exclusion. 

A constellation of criteria distinguish the “Jain” and “non-Jain” histories of 
Prakrit from each other, and it will be useful briefly to review these schematically. 
The themes of love and heroism are prominent in both kinds of literature, but 
in Jain Prakrit these are explicitly subordinated to the theme of liberation. The 
principal genres of courtly Prakrit are the single lyric verse ( muktaka ) and a kind 
of epic that later authors would call the “great poem” ( mahakavya ); the former is 
typically in the gdtha meter, and the latter in the skandhaka. The principal genre 
of Jain Prakrit is the story ( katha ), whether told in verse or prose or a mixture of 
the two. Courtly Prakrit, especially the epic, is highly stylized and makes use of a 
range of figures of sound and sense, whereas the literary pretensions of Jain Prakrit 
are less conspicuous. The language of Jain Prakrit has always seemed distinctive 
to modern scholars, not only for its archaism and the influence of ArdhamagadhI, 
the language of the Jain scriptures, but because it was written in a special orthog¬ 
raphy that employed the letter y as a hiatus filler. These linguistic and orthographic 
differences are related to different histories of transmission: different groups of 
people were reading, studying, commenting upon, and referring to these texts. 
The history of transmission is in turn related to their different social sites: courtly 
Prakrit, of course, being associated with royal courts and the networks of liter¬ 
ary culture they sustained, and Jain Prakrit with temples, religious schools, and 
pilgrimage sites. Finally, these different locations point toward the different actors 
involved in each tradition: kings, courtiers, and local elites on the one hand, and 
monks and their lay communities on the other. 

One of the goals of this exercise is to subject all of these criteria to critical ex¬ 
amination. The first move is to deny that the distinction between Jain and non- 
Jain applies to the entire tradition of Prakrit literature, or more precisely, that the 
meaning and significance of this distinction changes substantially over the course 
of history. This move simply serves to remind us that the distinction between Jain 
and non-Jain varieties of Prakrit is actually an artefact of European scholarship, 
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associated with the work of Hermann Jacobi and Ernst Leumann. Indeed, by “Jain 
Prakrit,” or “Jain Maharastrl” as he called it, Jacobi actually meant the language 
of relatively late narrative literature, where the influence of Sanskrit was relatively 
more conspicuous than in the language of earlier court poetry. Since Jacobis time, 
however, “Jain Prakrit” has come to be used rather loosely for any text by a Jain 
author written in any variety of Prakrit. 8 And in particular, it has come to be used 
of very early texts, such as Tarangavatl and Wanderings of Vasudeva, that Jacobi 
did not have access to until relatively late in his career. These works were written by 
Jain authors, but that does not mean that they belong to an exclusively Jain history, 
or that their authors’ Jainism meaningfully accounts for the features of the text 
that would interest literary historians. The second move is to replace the retrospec¬ 
tive of the present, and the two millennia of appropriation and exclusion that are 
bound up in it, with a prospective from the very beginnings of Prakrit literature: 
what would a history of Prakrit literature that is not already bifurcated into Jain 
and non-Jain traditions look like? This view has been hard to gain, because we 
seem to know so little about the earliest phases of Prakrit literature, but I believe 
that scholars have been overly skeptical: we in fact know a good deal, and what we 
do know undermines rather than supports the division of Prakrit into Jain and 
non-Jain histories. 


PRAKRIT’S KINGS 

Everyone knows that literature in India began with Valmlki, the sage who trans¬ 
formed his grief ( soka ) into metrical verse ( sloka ) and told the story of Rama. Valmlki 
is the first poet ( adikavi ) and the Ramayana is the first poem ( adikavya ). 9 What is 
this thing called “literature” that begins from the Ramayana? Is it Sanskrit literature? 
Is Sanskrit already hidden inside the term “literature”? Was Prakrit contained within 
the tradition that began with Valmiki, or does it have a beginning of its own? 

Around 1600 ce, in a commentary to a work on vernacular meters called Prakrit 
Pingala, Laksmlnatha Bhatta suggested that if one countenances different begin¬ 
nings for each literary language, there is space at the beginning for more than just 
Valmiki. If Valmlki was the “first poet” in Sanskrit, Pingala was the “first poet” of 
vernacular literature ( bhasd ). The first poet in Prakrit, according to Laksmlnatha, 
was Salivahana, the legendary king to whom Seven Centuries —the most popular, 
the most influential, and to all appearances the earliest work of Prakrit literature— 
is ascribed. 10 And although nobody else articulated his priority in precisely this 
way, as far as I am aware, this king was widely viewed as one of the key figures, if 
not the key figure, in the Prakrit tradition. Visvesvara, who lived in the eighteenth 
century, praised the author of Seven Centuries by calling his work the “archetype” 
( prakrti ) of which all subsequent literature is an “ectype” ( vikrti )—including, most 
obviously, Visvesvara’s own Seven Centuries, where this verse appears. 11 
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This king was known by several names. The forms Salivahana and Salavahana 
appear relatively late in the tradition. Early sources call him Satavahana or Hala. 12 
The former is the family name of the dynasty that ruled much of the Deccan be¬ 
tween the early first century bce and the early third century ce (see chapter 2). 
Later authors seem to use it primarily in reference to a single individual. 13 The 
name Hala is included in the list of Satavahana kings found in the puranas . 14 This 
is no guarantee that there actually was a king named Hala in the Satavahana line, 
given the occasional unreliability of the puranas and the complete absence of cor¬ 
roborating evidence from coins and inscriptions. 15 Inscriptional evidence, how¬ 
ever, does confirm that Hala was used as a personal name in this period, and hence 
the forced derivation of Hala from Satavahana proposed by several scholars must 
be abandoned. 16 The names Hala and Satavahana are used interchangeably in liter¬ 
ary works, and lexicographers treat them as synonyms. 17 

There are many stories about Satavahana in Indian literature. Those 1 high¬ 
light here involve his patronage of Prakrit. 18 According to a well-known story, 
Satavahana was in despair after an embarrassing incident: as he was splashing one 
of his wives with water in the pool, she said, “Don’t throw water on me!” ( modakaih 
puraya), which the king interpreted as “Throw sweets at me!” When the tray of 
sweets came out, she berated him for not knowing the first thing about Sanskrit 
grammar. She told him that he should have analyzed modakaih into ma udakaih. 
The sources differ regarding what comes next, but as it’s told in the Twenty-four 
Prabandhas —a collection of popular tales compiled by the Jain monk Rajasekhara 
in 1349—Satavahana propitiated the goddess of language, Bharatl, with a three-day 
fast, as a result of which he became a great poet and wrote hundreds of texts. Once 
he asked the goddess for the entire population of his city to become poets for an af¬ 
ternoon, and on that day a hundred million Prakrit verses were composed, which 
the king then compiled into the anthology called Sdtavahanaka . 19 A similar story is 
told in an anonymous commentary to Seven Centuries. There, Satavahana entreats 
the goddess Bharatl to stay in his palace with him. She consents to do so only for 
two and a half days, during which time everyone associated with the palace spon¬ 
taneously composes poetry and prose in the Prakrit language, ft was these com¬ 
positions that Satavahana then selected and arranged into seven hundred-verse 
groups, hence the name of the text. 20 

Both of these stories describe the composition of Seven Centuries as a super¬ 
natural event of collective effervescence. 21 Satavahana was instrumental in both 
bringing this event about and in transforming it into a textual artefact. We can read 
these stories along with another one, related by Meruturiga in 1304, that brings the 
narrative closer to real-world practices of patronage. When Satavahana was told 
that he owed his good fortune in the present life to an act of selfless generosity in 
a previous life, he committed himself to giving away his wealth. He gathered all of 
the poets and scholars and offered forty million gold pieces for just four Prakrit 
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verses, and then he arranged the verses that were produced on this occasion into 
a “an anthology seven centuries in extent and bearing the title Satavahana .” 22 The 
patron, in all of these stories, creates an extraordinary circumstance by manipulat¬ 
ing ordinary proportions in some way—either by paying an enormous amount for 
a small number of verses, or by having an enormous amount of verse generated 
in a short span of time—and the site of this manipulation is invariably the royal 
court. 

These point of origin for all of these stories is Seven Centuries itself, one of 
whose first verses reads: 

Seven hundred ornate verses amid a crore 

were put together by Hala, dear to poets. 23 

The most obvious meaning is that Hala selected seven hundred verses out of a 
much greater number. But it also suggests a comparison between the verses of this 
anthology ( kosa ) and the contents of a royal treasury (also kosa ), and thus the very 
equivalence between literary wealth and monetary wealth that Merutungas story 
turns on. 24 Another verse in the anthology mentions the Satavahana king, compar¬ 
ing him to Siva by reading the same word in two different meanings: 

There are only two who are capable of 
elevating the family of Parvatl, or 
uplifting families fallen on hard times: 

Gauri’s beloved husband, and the Satavahana king. 25 

According to a unanimous literary tradition, Seven Centuries was a product of the 
royal court of the Satavahanas. This “courtliness” is the key to our knowledge and 
understanding of this text, and of the entire tradition that traces itself back to it. 
Its connection with the Satavahana court has, however, been subject to doubts. 
And although these doubts have little bearing on the courtly character of Seven 
Centuries in general—this is evident from a reading of the text itself—they do bear 
on the dating of the anthology and its role in literary history. Here I will review the 
principal arguments against an early date and explain why they are unconvincing. 

One argument is based on the language of the text. The Seven Centuries exhibits 
lenition of intervocalic consonants to a greater degree than either inscriptions of 
the Satavahana period or the language of, for example, Asvaghosas dramas (early 
second century ce). 26 But the assumption that every language undergoes the same 
development at the same rate is demonstrably false, especially when we are talk¬ 
ing about literary languages. Luigia Nitti-Dolci likened this argument to trying to 
figure out the date of Dantes works by comparing his Italian to the language of 
present-day Lithuanian peasants: we would probably say that Dantes language rep¬ 
resents a “later stage of linguistic development,” but that doesn’t mean that Dante 
came later. 27 A more serious problem is the discrepancy between the languages of 
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literature and the languages of inscription, which was itself highly literarized, in 
what I take to be the same political formation. But apart from the evident conser¬ 
vatism of the inscriptional language, it is likely that the language of Seven Centu¬ 
ries was meant to be distinctive, conforming more to the poetics of sweetness (see 
chapter 4) than the poetics of power (see chapter 2). 28 

The second type of argument, formulated first by D. R. Bhandarkar, has the 
following structure: if Seven Centuries were really as old as the ascription to Hala 
would make it, then a whole slew of cultural references—the use of the seven-day 
week, skull-carrying ascetics, the romance of Radha and Krsna, the Greek loan 
word horn and the Persian loan word bandi —would occur for the first time in this 
text, and that simply cant be the case. Nearly a century later, we know that some 
of these terms and concepts appear much earlier than Bhandarkar thought, but in 
any case his argument from silence is not at all probative. 29 We have every reason 
to expect Seven Centuries to be full of firsts, if it is in fact one of the first works of 
a new kind of literature. One argument of this type merits special consideration 
because it appeared to provide a definitive terminus post quem. Bhandarkar identi¬ 
fied Vikramaditya, who is mentioned as a paragon of generosity in W464, with 
Candragupta II, who ruled in the late fourth and early fifth centuries. But a long and 
persistent tradition places the “first” Vikramaditya at 57 bce, at the beginning of the 
era that bears his name. Bhandarkar’s premise that no-one could have referred to 
Vikramaditya before Candragupta II raises more problems than it solves. 30 A first - 
or second-century date for Seven Centuries remains to be disproven. 31 

The fact that Seven Centuries is a collection has provided scholars with an es¬ 
cape clause for the problem of its date: whatever date we assign to “the anthology 
itself,” and whatever we understand by that phrase, individual verses might come 
and go. V. V. Mirashi argued on several occasions that while the “core” of Seven 
Centuries dates to the age of the Satavahanas, it received additions until at least 
the eighth century. 32 Mirashi looked at the author names attached to individual 
verses by some commentaries on the text and sought to identify them with per¬ 
sons that are already known to us. But this project is flawed for several reasons. 
First, Mirashi identified the “core” of Seven Centuries with those verses found in all 
recensions of the text, which numbered 430 at the time of Weber’s 1881 edition. But 
determining which verses are original is not simply a matter of checking whether 
a verse is present in all recensions; it requires us to have a convincing theory of its 
textual transmission, which neither Weber nor Mirashi had, and which we might 
never have. And given that the text itself proclaims its length, there is no way that 
we can equate the 430 shared verses with the 700-verse original. Secondly, Mirashi 
uses the attributions found in the commentaries uncritically, without venturing 
a theory of where these attributions come from and how they came to be associ¬ 
ated with some but not all recensions of Seven Centuries. At risk of belaboring the 
point, Mirashi credits PItambaras attribution of four verses to Vakpatiraja, whom 
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he identifies with the eighth-century author of Gauda’s Demise, and he assumes 
that these verses are later additions. But Bhuvanapala and Ajada attribute three 
of these verses to different authors. And two of these four verses, despite being 
eighth-century additions according to Mirashi, are found in the set of 430 verses 
common to all recensions which, also according to Mirashi, “may have formed the 
original kernel of the work.” 33 

One of Mirashi’s points, however, speaks to the courtliness of Seven Centuries 
in a different way. The lists of authors include a large number of names that end 
in -raja or -deva. These lists thus suggest that many of the people who contributed 
to Seven Centuries were, or at least were later thought to be, members of royal 
families. Some corroboration can be found in the Lildvai, a novel in Prakrit verse, 
probably of the eighth century, in which Satavahana figures as the hero. Among 
Satavahana’s ministers in that text are Kumarila and Pottisa, who are both noted as 
authors of verses in the commentaries to Seven Centuries. It is impossible at this 
point to say whether the narrative of the Lildvai is based on the attributions of the 
commentarial tradition, or the other way around. 34 But combining them gives us 
a more specific, and in my view quite plausible, account of the double authorship 
of Seven Centuries. The authors whose verses comprise this text were participants 
in a literary culture that was centered on Halas court. Their verses are just not 
“courtly” in the thin sense of merely being composed at a court, but in the thick 
sense: their authors “discovered their collective consciousness in the experience of 
life at a court,” and their verses are an expression of this consciousness. A poetic 
sensibility, style, and technique run throughout Seven Centuries, 35 

I want to emphasize here how new this way of producing literature was, and 
how new, in turn, the kind of literature it produced was. Previously, any texts that 
achieved the condition of “permanence,” in Christian Novetzke’s apposite term, 
were either religious in character, such as the Vedas or the canonical texts of the 
Jains and Buddhists, or belonged to a tradition of epic storytelling, such as the 
Ramayana and Mahdbharata . 36 Later theorists of all persuasions categorically re¬ 
fused to bestow the status of “literature” ( kavya ) on religious texts, however poetic 
the hymns of the Rgveda or the songs of Buddhist monks and nuns in the Tripitaka 
might seem to us. 37 The epics, by contrast, were often regarded as literary produc¬ 
tions. But they were still regarded as products of mythical sages in time out of 
mind. But here, on the banks of the Godavari river, people who were interested 
and invested in literature gathered at the Satavahana court, and a set of social iden¬ 
tities and cultural practices—those of the patron, the poet, the connoisseur, and 
the literary gathering (gosthi )—thus converged around a new and decidedly this- 
worldly concept of “literature.” 38 

This culture of kavya coincided with and partook of the emergence of a cul¬ 
ture of kdma in the prosperous Satavahana empire. Art of the period prominently 
features the pursuit of pleasure. Funerary reliefs from Sannati commonly depict 
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the deceased in scenes of relaxation and revelry. Even in Buddhist meditation- 
halls, couples in love form an essential part of the decorative program. And scenes 
of the refined pleasures of courtly life—represented by barely clothed courtesans, 
luxury goods, and wine—unify the sculptural program at major Buddhist monu¬ 
ments. Indeed, this courtly aspect unifies the different subjects depicted at the 
caitya at Kanaganahalli, from scenes of the Buddhas life, to the story of Asoka, 
to the depictions of the Satavahana rulers themselves. 39 And we should not forget 
that the Kama Sutra, which integrates literary pursuits into a more broadly aes- 
theticized and eroticized lifestyle, was produced in the immediate aftermath of 
the Satavahana empire, around the middle of the third century ce. 4 ° With Seven 
Centuries, courtly culture produced for itself a textual artefact of a type that had 
previously been confined to the spheres—however loosely defined these are—of 
ritual, religion, and their associated forms of knowledge. But the Satavahana court 
was not unique. Around the same time, that is to say in the early second century 
ce, there was an explosion of literary activity at the court of the Kusanas further to 
the north, if legends connecting the Buddhist poets Asvaghosa and Matrceta with 
this court have any basis in fact. 41 And although its chronology has been vigorously 
contested, the most recent research suggests that the Tamil cankam literature was 
contemporary with, and did not simply look back on, the Cera, Cola and Pantiya 
chiefs of the early centuries ce . 42 One way of looking at this phenomenon, in all 
of its occurrences, is as the transference of the figures ( alankdras ), characteris¬ 
tics ( laksanas ), and qualities (gunas ) that had served to amplify, strengthen, and 
beautify language into a new and independent domain of language use. Verse W3, 
discussed above, says that the verses of Seven Centuries have “figures” or “orna¬ 
ments” ( salamkarana ), possibly suggesting a definition of literature per se. The 
emergence of literary discourse is closely linked to the literarization of discourse 
that we traced in inscriptions in the previous chapter. Literature suddenly became 
a thing that could be pointed at and named. 

Seven Centuries itself tells us the name of this new discourse in a programmatic 
introductory verse: 

Prakrit poetry [pduakavvam] is nectar. 

Those who don’t know how to recite it or listen to it 

make love into a science. 

How are they not ashamed? 43 

This verse is a declaration of independence, certainly of what it calls “Prakrit po¬ 
etry,” but also, I would argue, of poetry itself. The contrast here is not between 
Prakrit poetry and other kinds of poetry, or poetry in other languages, but be¬ 
tween a literary and an analytic sensibility. Herman Tieken has pushed this con¬ 
trast as far as possible, taking Seven Centuries and the Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana 
as representatives of two diametrically opposed ways of thinking about love and 
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sex. The Kama Sutra’s concern with classification and categorization (“fingernails 
are either long, short, or medium”), according to Tieken, is precisely what Seven 
Centuries ridicules and stakes a position against. 44 In my view the verse is more 
general. The literary enterprise it initiates is not simply a reaction to a science of 
erotics in Sanskrit, and Tieken’s reading of Seven Centuries through the interpre¬ 
tive lens of the Kama Sutra reduces it to poetry of class-based condescension (as 
discussed below). Rather, this verse creates a space for learned discourse about 
love and pleasure by rejecting the models for such discourse currently on offer. 
The reading and exact significance of the word I have translated as “making love 
into a science” is unclear, but it seems to refer to the “obsession” (tatti) with “facts” 
(tatta ) or “systems” ( tamta ) that characterizes, not only the Kama Sutra, but al¬ 
most every type of learned discourse prevalent in India around the turn of the first 
millennium ce. 

The alternative model of learned discourse proposed here is “reciting and lis¬ 
tening to” Prakrit poetry. There is no contradiction in foregrounding the perfor¬ 
mative quality of this literature at the beginning of a written text. Prakrit literature, 
as it is defined and modelled by Seven Centuries, consists of stable textual arte¬ 
facts, above all, the single-versegdflid, which are nevertheless only fully realized in 
their performance. And the ideal context of performance was the gosthi. We learn 
first from the Kama Sutra that gosthis were gatherings in which men who were 
“peers in knowledge, intelligence, character, wealth, or age” sat with courtesans 
and discussed cultural subjects, including literature. One of the places where such 
gatherings could occur is the court ( sabha ). The poet and theorist Rajasekhara 
(ninth/tenth centuries) saw the organization of these gatherings as one of the key 
functions of royal power, and named Satavahana as an example in this respect. 45 
The gosthi is implied in the above verse as the site where “Prakrit poetry” is per¬ 
formed, and where “reciting and listening to” ( padhium soum ca ) includes all of the 
practices linked to this performance, such as evaluation, criticism, and discussion. 

The history of courtly Prakrit begins with this collection, which is in fact a 
strange kind of beginning, and in the view of some scholars not really a beginning 
at all. If Hala merely selected verses from a tradition that existed before him, then 
Seven Centuries is a terminus ad quern, rather than a terminus a quo, of the “Prakrit 
poetry” that it announces. For a generation of scholars that considered spontane¬ 
ous beginnings improbable or impossible, Seven Centuries can only represent the 
culmination of a long tradition, over the course of which the Prakrit language was 
“built up” ( ausgebildet ) and made ever more suitable for literary expression. This 
is a period of what the medievalist Paul Zumthor called “formation,” in contrast 
to the moment of “manifestation” in which a text first becomes visible to us in the 
historical record. In this kind of narrative, the texts that are actually written down 
and transmitted in manuscript form are like fossils of a living literary culture that 
was once much more widespread, and much richer in content, than it appears to 
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us now. 46 Such a narrative also inflects Prakrit poetry itself as a more broadly based 
and popular phenomenon than the courtly productions, such as Seven Centuries, 
through which it is memorialized. The courtliness of this literature, according to 
this story, is an accident of transmission, whereas its popular character is its es¬ 
sence that the very name Prakrit—as in prakrtajana, “the common man”—refers 
to. The “popular origins” narrative finds apparent confirmation in the content of 
Seven Centuries itself. As is well known, this collection is centrally concerned with 
village life, and its recurring characters are all “common people”: the plowman, the 
village headman, the hunter, the bandit, and the women who pick flowers, grind 
grain, and watch the paddy fields. 47 

The “popular origins” narrative, besides serving as an account of where and 
how this literature developed, also serves as a way of reading and understanding 
it, according to which the verses depict the joys and hardships of village life from 
the inside. Take a verse such as the following (W169), which seems unambiguously 
sympathetic: 

Nothing remains to be done in the fields 
but the farmer doesn’t come back home, 
avoiding the pain of a house made empty 
by the death of his dear wife. 48 

Immediately after Weber proposed the “popular origins” narrative, a number of 
scholars stepped up to propose a counternarrative of “courtly origins.” 49 In recent 
years this counternarrative has been taken up, and taken to its furthest conclu¬ 
sions, by Herman Tieken. For Tieken, this literature is not “courtly” simply in the 
sense that it was compiled in proximity to a court. It is “courtly” in the further 
sense that it represents the perspective of the cultured, elite, urbane man—the 
nagaraka described in the Kama Sutra —who looks upon village life with utter 
condescension. The premise of Seven Centuries, according to Tieken’s reading, is 
the sophistication of courtly elites, which they demonstrate to each other by mak¬ 
ing jokes at the expense of common people. The key insight that Tieken has, which 
may be obvious to most readers but which runs counter to the “popular origins” 
narrative, is that this literature was not necessarily composed by the same kinds of 
people who figure in it as characters. It is “not a poetry o/the village but... about 
the village.” 50 Tieken thus reads the above verse (W169) with an implicit distancing 
of the speaking subject from the subject of the verse: whereas the farmer’s wife was 
all he had, the courtly sophisticate has an endless supply of female companions in 
his multiple wives and courtesans. 51 

Both of these ways of reading Prakrit poetry turn on a series of diametrical 
oppositions: urban and rural, courtly and popular, elite and non-elite. They rep¬ 
resent, accordingly, an “internal” and “external” hermeneutic, according to which 
the perspective of the speaker is either collapsed onto the perspective of those 
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of whom he speaks, or is instead a total inversion of it. My own reading of these 
poems, and the way they have always been read within the Indian tradition, is 
based on a rather different premise. This literature is “courtly” in both the thin 
and thick sense, but the “thick” sense is not simply, as Tieken would have it, the 
haughty disdain of urban elites for the frustrations of village life. Rather, it is that 
the village was a topos, a fictionalized and conventionalized place, onto which 
the drama of courtly life was projected. This place served as a site of explora¬ 
tion: of rhetorical and descriptive possibilities, of social mores, and of emotional 
depths. 52 In the anonymous characters of Prakrit lyric poetry—and they are al¬ 
ways anonymous—courtly elites could see reflections of themselves which were 
all the more striking precisely because of the enormous social differences that 
Tieken has highlighted. 

What makes Seven Centuries a courtly text, what allows us to read it as one, is 
thus not only the circumstances of its composition, or even what its individual 
verses say, but rather the way in which they say it. “Clever speech,” chekokti, is the 
current that runs throughout Seven Centuries, and which Bhuvanapala enshrined 
in the title to his eleventh-century commentary on the text, the earliest available 
as of today. 53 The set of practices included within “clever speech” includes saying 
one thing while intending to convey the opposite, speaking two different mes¬ 
sages to two different people using the same words, expressing the inexpressible 
through signs and gestures, and generally all manners of indirection, verbal and 
otherwise. 

These consummately literary practices are also consummately courtly prac¬ 
tices: “Savoir dissimuler,” Cardinal Richelieu is said to have remarked, “est le 
savoir des rois.” 54 For the poets of Seven Centuries, these practices were mod¬ 
elled in the most exemplary way by the inhabitants of the village ( gama ), and 
even more so of the poor village ( kuggdma ). The interactions between a girl and 
her mother-in-law, between a lonely wife and a traveller, between two young 
lovers, between a young wife and her older co-wives, or between a girl and 
her friend-turned-messenger were no less complicated, and required no less 
skill in the manipulation of language, than the interactions that occurred at the 
royal court. Similarly, the village provided a model for the pursuit of sensual 
pleasure—arranging sexual encounters with each other is a full-time job for the 
characters in Seven Centuries —not only for the elites of the Satavahana court 
itself but for the merchants, traders, landowners, and officials who enjoyed un¬ 
precedented prosperity under Satavahana rule and who participated in the cul¬ 
ture of kama, 55 

Thinking of Seven Centuries as “pastoral” helps us avoid the literary-historical 
and interpretive faults that follow from thinking of it as “pure popular poetry” or 
its alleged opposite, “pure courtly poetry.” It is courtly poetry about everyday life; 
it uses the village and its inhabitants and the natural world to fill out the repertoire 
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of “clever speech.” And as such it bears comparison with other pastoral genres 
that are, in some ways, much better known. Nobody believes that the goatherds 
of Theocritus or Virgil are true to life in any significant way, but neither are they 
objects of scorn or condescension on the part of these poets, who sought (and of¬ 
ten received) the patronage of kings, emperors, and high-ranking officials; in their 
work “the reader is invited to embrace the beguilement of the song while remain¬ 
ing conscious that its spell is illusory.” 56 

This reading of Seven Centuries is not new. It is borne out by the text itself and by 
the tradition that it began, and it was favored by some twentieth-century scholars. 57 
In one pair of verses, someone is looking at the village “from the outside”: 

Those people who live in a mountain village are really lucky. 

Nothing stops them from making love. 

The hedges grow thick 

and the reed thickets sway in the wind. 58 

In the mountain villages of these parts 

the hedges blossom with kadamba flowers, 

the rock surfaces are clean, 

the peacocks are happy, 

the sounds of waterfalls echo— 

all so charming. 59 

We can distinguish three levels of meaning in these verses. The first is the text’s 
meaning, which is what the words actually say. The second is the speaker’s mean¬ 
ing, which arises on the understanding, or presupposition, that all of these verses 
are spoken by one person to another person. This is a meaning which the com¬ 
mentaries standardly supply. The tension between the text’s meaning and the 
speaker’s meaning, that is, between what is said ( vdcya ) and what is suggested 
{vyangya), would later fuel a debate about meaning in literature that would con¬ 
tinue for centuries. 60 

The commentator Gangadhara, for example, puts the first into the mouth of a 
woman who is arranging a tryst with her lover, and the second into the mouth of 
a messenger who is trying to induce her friend’s lover to come to the village under 
description. The speaker’s meaning elicits anything that is left unsaid in the text’s 
meaning. In the first verse, of course, sex is mentioned explicitly, and the only 
question is how everything else in the verse relates to it. (The thick hedges hide 
the lovers from sight, and the wind provides cover for the lovers rustling the reeds 
in the thicket.) But in the second, the context of the verse—both its position after 
the first in the anthology and the dramatic context that the commentaries help us 
to supply—guides us to a meaning that remains implicit, which is again the suit¬ 
ability of mountain villages for illicit affairs. 61 
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In both cases, there is a third meaning. We can call it the reader’s meaning, 
in contrast to the previous two. These verses are meaningful for the reader, not 
because he is salaciously interested in the affairs of the fictional characters, but be¬ 
cause something about the way these affairs are arranged and communicated has 
some interest or relevance to him. Because there are potentially an infinite number 
of such readers, this meaning is the most difficult to pin down. Yet the interest in 
obliquity, in indirection, in meaning without saying, is relatively constant. A key 
word in Seven Centuries is vamka, “crooked,” which unites the graceful indirection 
of speech with the suggestiveness of glances and gestures. 62 

A verse worth mentioning in this connection, even though it is found in a 
much later collection, makes the alignment of these three meanings on the axis of 
“cleverness” a bit clearer. It is from Jinesvara’s Treasury of Gatha-Jewels (1194 ce): 

Where can you find speech that’s crooked? 

Where do you find glances of half-closed eyes? 

Where sighs? 

In a village that’s full of clever people. 63 

“Clever people” are the imagined speakers of the “crooked speech” ( vamkabhaniai ) 
represented by Prakrit poetry. But they are also, necessarily, the poets who thought 
of these clever sayings in the first place and the readers who take such delight 
in thinking about them, deconstructing and reconstructing them, and imitat¬ 
ing them. The worlds of the court and of the village converge in this category of 
“clever people” ( chailla, viaddha ) and its defining practice of “crooked speech.” 
And although this “hinge” between the rustic characters of Seven Centuries and 
its courtly readers is very often what the interpretation of its verses turns on, in a 
number of cases the hinge itself is foregrounded, such as the following: 

He looked at her, and she didn’t look back. 

The simple girl wouldn’t talk to him. 

She didn’t even greet him properly. 

Just from this, clever people figured it out. 64 

We, as the readers of this verse, are asked to put ourselves in the position of the 
“clever people” in the village ( chailla ) and figure out what is going on between 
him and her. The commentators all agree that the girl is trying to hide her attrac¬ 
tion, but nevertheless makes her efforts legible to certain kinds of readers. 65 Other 
verses thematize the difficulty of this kind of communication in the village, which 
contributes to its scarcity value. 66 

Another verse takes on a metaliterary significance by iconically collapsing the 
speaker’s meaning into the reader’s meaning: 

They are a pleasure to fondle, 

weighty, with hardly a gap in between them. 
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adorned by nothing but their natural marks— 
whom do they not delight, these breasts 
which are like poems, 
a pleasure to analyze, 
dense with meaning, 
no extraneous words, 
adorned with figures? 67 

This simile involves a number of other figures: “embrace” ( slesa ), where two 
separate meanings converge in a single expression, and “condensed expression” 
(samasokti ), where two separate subjects are discussed at once. 68 PItambara says 
that the speaker is a woman who is indicating her friends sexual availability by 
paying her breasts a compliment. In this case we see the critical function of dis¬ 
tancing that the interpretive conventions perform: they offer “plausible deniabil- 
ity” to the readers of Prakrit poetry by confining its eroticism to an imagined 
world of speakers. Simultaneously, however, this distancing is undermined. The 
pleasures of literature and sexual pleasure are “embraced” so tightly that the reader 
cannot pull them apart—certainly not in this verse, but perhaps not in the rest 
of Seven Centuries either. Among the people who produced and perused Seven 
Centuries, sexual pleasure was not merely symbolic of the pleasures of literature; 
the two were mutually reinforcing components of a lifestyle that was organized 
around the pursuit and aestheticization of pleasure. 

I will conclude this discussion of Seven Centuries by looking at two examples of 
its “crooked courtliness” and then at the implications that my reading has for liter¬ 
ary history. The following is one of the few verses ostensibly addressed to a king. It 
uses “embrace” to compare a king’s heart to the sky: 

Who on earth could cover up something 
so extensive, so pure, and so lofty 
as your heart—or for that matter the sky— 
apart from a cloud-breast? 69 

This is a standard example of royal eulogy ( prasasti ), which is one of the main mo¬ 
dalities of later courtly literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit. We might imagine that it 
was composed by a member of the king’s court and then included in this collec¬ 
tion of because it happens to mention the word “breast” ( paoharam ). This is how 
Bhuvanapala understands the verse. But this is Prakrit poetry, the defining prin¬ 
ciple of which is that things are not what they seem. Gaiigadhara tells us that we 
should imagine the verse as spoken, not by a poet, but by a procuress ( vesyamatr ), 
who uses a clever compliment ( catukti ) to recommend a courtesan to the king. The 
fictional situation that Gaiigadhara imagines has the effect of blocking our infer¬ 
ence from the eulogistic content of the verse to the intention, on the part of the 
poet who actually composed the verse, to eulogize a king. 
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Similar is the following: 

Your heart is made out of pure nectar, 
your hands dispel longing, 

O moon-faced one, 
where can this fiery valor of yours, 
which consumes your enemies, 
possibly reside? 70 

The apparent contradiction ( virodha ) in this verse is between valor, which is al¬ 
ways figured as fiery, and three cooling substances: nectar, water (implied in “your 
hands dispel longing,” because royal donations were accompanied by pouring out 
a jug of water), and moonlight (emanating from the moon-like face). But whereas 
Ajada thinks that the verse refers to a valorous king, Sadharanadeva and the anon¬ 
ymous commentator of y actually imagine that the verse refers to a woman, who is 
being flatteringly—and perhaps ironically—compared to a king. These verses cer¬ 
tainly presuppose the court as the context against which their meanings emerge, 
even if they do not unambiguously point to it as the site of their own production. 
The text constitutes the court as a possible site of meaning in the same way that it 
does the village. 

The tradition that looks back on Seven Centuries as one of its foundational texts 
was fascinated by its ability, first of all, to say two contradictory things at once. 
This “cleverness” or “indirection” of language ( chekokti, vakrokti) was the essential 
principle of Prakrit poetry. But Seven Centuries was more than a collection of such 
sayings. It was a literary icon of this principle, a text that uniquely managed to be 
two contradictory things at once: rustic yet courtly, erotic yet sensitive, superfi¬ 
cially simple but complex on further analysis, close to the language of everyday life 
yet unmistakably literary and refined. Banabhatta thematizes this quality of Seven 
Centuries in his well-known praise of Satavahana at the beginning of the Deeds of 
Harsa (seventh century): 

Satavahana has made an inexhaustible and urbane treasury 
of well-turned verses, all in the same meter, 
like jewels of proven quality. 71 

Bana’s readers would have known well that Seven Centuries is set in the village 
{grama), so his description of the collection as “urbane” ( agramya ), which liter¬ 
ally means “not of the village,” must be taken as a reference to Satavahana’s abil¬ 
ity to transform what looks at first glance like village poetry into something that 
sophisticated connoisseurs of poetry, including King Harsas own court poet, can 
appreciate. The Jain monk Uddyotana, in his novel Kuvalayamald (779 ce), refers 
to the same apparent contradiction in his own praise of Hala: the king, like alcohol 
{halo), was able to give the “playful eloquence of speech even to farmers.” 72 
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The “Prakrit poetry” that Seven Centuries announces is not just poetry in the 
Prakrit language, but it does mark one beginning—albeit not the only begin¬ 
ning, as we will see—of poetry in the Prakrit language. Like the poetry itself, the 
language is neither grdmya nor agramya, different both from the vernacular of 
common people and from the Sanskrit of learned discourse, as it was from the 
language of contemporary inscriptions. The dominant view regarding the literari- 
zation of this language is that it took place gradually and organically over a long 
period of time. 73 The alternative view is that Prakrit was engineered as a literary 
language specifically in order to serve as the medium for the new kind of litera¬ 
ture represented by Seven Centuries. Herman Tieken ventured that this language 
is a mocking imitation of the speech of villagers, “as far removed from Sanskrit 
as possible.” 74 While I differ radically from Tieken regarding the poetics of Seven 
Centuries, I agree that there is some interaction between its poetics and its lan¬ 
guage, although it is difficult to be precise about what it is. As I argue in chapter 5, 
Prakrit was conceived of as both the same as and the opposite of Sanskrit. It was 
the distinctive language of a new discourse that set itself against existing learned 
discourses in Sanskrit—and in order to be set against them, it had to have some 
kind of common ground with them—while remaining more or less intelligible to 
readers of Sanskrit. The pioneers of this literature perhaps found a suitable model 
in the language practices of the Jain community. 

Rajasekhara relates that Satavahana enjoined the use of Prakrit in his palace, 
just as Sahasahka enjoined the use of Sanskrit. What kings do, Rajasekhara intends 
us to understand from these examples, is fix the price of products in the market¬ 
place of culture. Whatever Prakrit may have been and whatever it may have been 
called before Satavahana and his associates compiled their influential collection 
of lyrics in this language, it became something altogether different afterwards. It 
became a literary language whose special power—its seemingly innate eroticism 
and suggestiveness—was recognized and appreciated by people who cared about 
literature. And the class itself of “people who cared about literature” was virtually 
called into existence by Seven Centuries, which became the common property of, 
and a model for, a courtly literary culture. 

The courtliness of Seven Centuries bears on the relationship between Prakrit 
and Tamil poetry. Since much of the scholarly discussion of Seven Centuries has 
been focused through this problem, it warrants a mention here, but since the is¬ 
sues are complex and beyond the scope of this study, it will be a very brief mention. 
George Hart argued that most of the distinctive features of Prakrit poetry, from its 
nature symbolism to its metrical forms, are adapted from Dravidian culture, and 
thus Prakrit poetry has a close genetic relationship with cahkam poetry in Tamil 
that Hart dates to roughly the same period. 75 The parallels between Prakrit and 
Tamil poetry are indeed suggestive, but scholars remain divided over what exactly 
they are suggestive of, in large part because there has been no consensus regarding 
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how to situate either Prakrit poetry or Tamil poetry in a coherent and convincing 
historical narrative. 76 The Tamil tradition, however, seems to have known Seven 
Centuries, if that is the text that Nakklranar and Mayilainatar call Cdtavdkanam as 
an example of a poem named after its patron. 77 

One of the ways in which the Vakataka kings of the Deccan followed in the 
footsteps of their immediate predecessors, the Satavahanas, was their encourage¬ 
ment of and participation in literary production. And as for the Satavahanas, lit¬ 
erature for the Vakatakas meant Prakrit literature. Two of the classics of Prakrit 
literature are ascribed to Vakataka kings. The earlier of these is Haris Victory by 
Sarvasena, who ruled from Vatsagulma (modern Vasim) around 330-350 ce . 78 
Bhoja provides a few dozen quotations from this work, which is otherwise lost. Its 
subject is Krsna’s theft of the Parijata tree from Indras heaven in order to give it to 
his wife Satyabhama. The later is Havana's Demise, or as it is more widely known, 
Building the Bridge, by Pravarasena II. This king ruled first from Nandivardhana 
(modern Nagardhan), the traditional seat of the Vakatakas, and later from the 
eponymous Pravarapura (modern Mansar) in the first half of the fifth century. Pra¬ 
varasena IPs regent in the early days of his reign was his mother Prabhavatigupta, 
herself the daughter of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. Their marital alliance with 
the Guptas seems to mark a turning-point not just in the political fortunes of the 
Vakatakas, but in their language practices as well. As noted in the previous chapter, 
Prabhavatiguptas numerous inscriptions, all composed in confident and relatively 
elaborate Sanskrit, represent a decisive shift away from Middle Indie. It is also 
significant that Haris Victory and Ravana’s Demise narrate the deeds of Visnu, in 
his forms as Krsna and Ramacandra respectively. These works seemingly partake 
of the same devotion to Visnu that animates the purdnas compiled in roughly the 
same period, particularly the Harivamsa Purana and the Visnu Purana. They also 
came to represent a literary style that later authors called Vaidarbhi (after Vidar- 
bha, the heartland of the Vakatakas) or Vatsagulmi (after Sarvasenas capital). 79 In 
his influential discussion of the “ways” ( marga ) of poetry in the first chapter of his 
Mirror of Literature (ca. 700 ce), Dandin argued that it was the Vaidarbhi style, 
and not the contrasting Gaudi style, that represented the height of literary beauty. 
And although Dandin and his commentators usually give Sanskrit examples of 
this style—as they do for every topic in the Mirror —its identity and basic character 
were established by a group of Prakrit texts. 

Pravarasena neatly summarizes the powers of literature toward the beginning 
of Rdvana’s Demise: 

Knowledge increases. 

Fame spreads. 

Virtues take hold. 

The deeds of great men are heard. 
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Is there anything about kavya 
that doesn’t draw us in? 80 

This sentiment is so deeply ingrained in the tradition that it sounds cliche. 
Bhamaha and Mammata, just to take two prominent examples, start with it as one 
of the self-evident axioms of poetics. Yet a number of points bear emphasis here. 
First, Pravarasena is among the first to articulate these ideas. Secondly, in contrast 
to the limited scope that Seven Centuries announced for itself —pauakavva was, as 
a counterpart to learned discourses on love, still in the end concerned with love— 
Pravarasenas kavvdlavd speaks directly and effectively to all domains of human 
life. Or those domains, at any rate, that most mattered to the publics to whom 
courtly literature was addressed: the cultivation of knowledge, the pursuit of pub¬ 
lic recognition, the fashioning of the self as an ethical subject, and the propagation 
of a set of ethical and cultural ideals. It seems fitting that this ambitious vision 
of the powers of literature frames a narrative of conquest. Ravana’s Demise tells 
of the capture of Lanka and the defeat of Ravana by Rama and his allies. It is not 
just a courtly poem, but an imperial one, composed during one of the high-water 
marks of empire in ancient India. Finally, Pravarasena enunciates this universalist 
vision of literature in Prakrit. Prakrit was by no means the universal language of 
literature in Pravarasenas day—he was, after all, the grandson of Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya, one of Sanskrit’s legendary patrons—but it was, by this time, one of 
the two languages in which it was possible to imagine writing literature, ensconced 
in its long-term position as the only alternative to Sanskrit. 


THREE MYTHS OF CONTINUITY 

In the foregoing I have stressed the discontinuities of courtly Prakrit: it was a way 
of using language that had little historical precedent, and it helped to distinguish 
an emergent sphere of literature per se from the discourses that surrounded it. 
By contrast, the other history of Prakrit literature, that of Jain Prakrit, is usually 
told in a way that foregrounds its continuity along three dimensions, which tend 
to puncture whatever social, historical, and even linguistic boundaries we might 
draw around it. My purpose here is to explicitly lay out what these continuities are. 
But if it can be shown that they are myths—not in the sense that they are com¬ 
pletely untrue, but in the sense that they represent a very particular and interested 
vision of the past—then like its courtly counterpart, Jain Prakrit might turn out to 
have had a historical beginning. 

The works of Jain Prakrit are, first of all, represented as continuous with Jain 
teachings. The terms “canonical” and “post-canonical” reflect this continuity: they 
do not simply refer to texts composed at different historical times—in fact the 
historical position of many texts is very indeterminate—but texts that occupy a 
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position within the particular temporality of the Jain tradition. This is a linear 
temporality marked out by the succession of teachers. 

The Wanderings ofVasudeva (Vasudevahindi ) provides an example of the work 
that this first concept of continuity does. This Prakrit text, composed by the monk 
Sanghadasa in the early centuries of the common era, is now well-known as an 
early and evidently faithful adaptation of Gunadhyas Great Story, which was itself 
composed around the first century ce, and according to some traditions at the 
Satavahana court. 81 But in Sanghadasas text, the adaptation of the Great Story —in 
which Vasudeva takes the place of Gunadhyas hero Naravahanadatta—is preceded 
by a section called “the origin of the story” ( kahuppatti ). There, Sanghadasa tells us 
that the story he is about to tell “has come down through the lineage of teachers.” 
After narrating the stories of Jambusvamin and Prabhava, the leaders of Jainism 
in the generations after Mahavira, he comes to Mahavira himself, and it is through 
Mahavira that the story ofVasudeva is ultimately narrated. 82 Samghadasas histori¬ 
cal vision leapfrogs over his principal source, Gunadhyas Great Story, by several 
centuries. 

The second kind of continuity is between Jain language practices and demotic, 
“everyday” language practices. Where the first refers to continuity over time, this is 
a synchronic continuity between different discursive spheres. Whereas other tra¬ 
ditions create and maintain boundaries that separate the language of the tradition 
from the language of the surrounding world—the stereotype here is of the Brah¬ 
mans jealously guarding the Sanskrit language like a secret—the Jains, according 
to this conceit, tended to dissolve those boundaries and to speak to the common 
people in a language they could comprehend. 83 It is true that a number of authors 
do emphasize the demotic character of Prakrit, but they do so at a time when this 
character was surely no more than notional, and in contexts that make it clear just 
how notional it was. 

To critically examine this second kind of continuity, we can begin from a story 
that was told about Siddhasena Divakara, a Jain teacher widely believed to have 
been a contemporary of Candragupta II Vikramaditya (ca. 380-415 ce). His prin¬ 
cipal works marked the entry of Jain thought into a wider philosophical conversa¬ 
tion between Buddhists and Brahmans. 84 But according to later hagiographic texts, 
Siddhasena was a Brahman who never quite shook his preference for Sanskrit. He 
was converted to Jainism when his formidable Sanskrit learning was defeated by 
the folk wisdom and popular appeal of the Jain monk Vrddhavadin. Even after 
his conversion, however, he was embarrassed on behalf of the Jain community 
that their scriptures were written in Prakrit rather than in Sanskrit. So he offered 
to translate them into Sanskrit. The elders found this suggestion so reprehensi¬ 
ble that Siddhasena was forced into exile from the community for twelve years. 
Siddhasenas suggestion amounted to a betrayal of the very ethos of populism and 
accessibility that had brought him over to Jainism in the first place. In this story, as 
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Phyllis Granoff has pointed out, Sanskrit stands for exclusivity and the privileges 
of birth, while Prakrit stands for inclusivity and the value of wisdom over mere 
learning. 85 

This is, in other words, a story about how Jains understood their own language 
practices. Within the story, the use of Prakrit is motivated by a fundamental com¬ 
mitment to making Jain doctrines accessible to the widest possible spectrum of 
people. But outside of the story, we have some reason to believe that it was actu¬ 
ally the other way around: that later authors thought that Jainism was inclusive 
and “demotic” because its scriptures happened to be written in Prakrit. As far as 
I know, one of the earliest explicit statements about Prakrit’s demotic character 
comes from Haribhadra Suri, perhaps around the seventh or eighth century, in a 
widely quoted verse from his Dasavaikalika Tikd: 

Those who know the truth 
have produced scriptures in Prakrit 
for the benefit of children, women, 
the slow-witted, and the uneducated, 
and for men who strive after good conduct. 86 

Haribhadra is here reflecting on and trying to motivate the language that he has 
inherited through the Jain tradition—more than a millennium, of course, after the 
scriptural dispensation of which he speaks. But he was one of the first Jain teach¬ 
ers to use both Sanskrit and Prakrit extensively, and we might suspect that he was 
also one of the first to think of the choice between Sanskrit and Prakrit as a choice 
between two audiences, a learned elite and the unlettered masses. This dichotomy 
is a product of the representation of Sanskrit and Prakrit as complementary lan¬ 
guage practices, identical but opposed, which I will discuss in chapter 5. At the 
same time, Haribhadras own use of Prakrit subverts this dichotomy. His Prakrit 
poetry, represented by The Story of Samaraditya for example, is no less learned, 
and I would venture to say no more accessible to the unlettered masses, than any 
of its Sanskrit counterparts. And consider the context of the verse. Assuming that 
we accept Haribhadras claim that the Dasavaikalika Sutra, and the other texts of 
the Jain canon, are actually in Prakrit—a claim that we will soon have reason to 
doubt—it should not be lost on us that Haribhadras commentary on it is, in fact, 
largely in Sanskrit. On some level, he knew that Sanskrit would be more intelligible 
than Prakrit. There is, in other words, something slightly disingenuous about the 
claim that Prakrit is demotic in the context of Haribhadras own literary produc¬ 
tion, even if it maybe true—I emphasize may —that Prakrit was demotic to begin 
with. 

Siddharsi, a poet of the early tenth century, exemplifies how notional the de¬ 
motic character of Prakrit was. At the beginning of his Endless Stream of Likenesses 
and Births, he notes that “Sanskrit and Prakrit are the two languages worthy of 
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preeminence, and among them Sanskrit resides in the hearts of self-styled schol¬ 
ars, while Prakrit, beautiful to the ear, awakens true wisdom even in children.” 
Why, then, has Siddharsi written his large collection of stories in Sanskrit? “Nev¬ 
ertheless, the Prakrit language doesn’t appeal to them. If you have the chance, 
you should please everyone: hence, by that principle, this work is composed in 
Sanskrit.” 87 

A third of continuity is the underlying identity of Jain language practices, and 
their common identification as Prakrit. This is both a synchronic and a diachronic 
concept: the former because it organizes language taxonomically under the rubric 
of Prakrit, and the latter because this taxonomy encompasses the whole history of 
Jain language practices, at least for the first millennium of Jainism. The language 
of Mahaviras original teachings, collected in the canonical texts called angas ac¬ 
cording to the Svetambaras, but lost forever according to the Digambaras, was 
called Magadhi or Ardhamagadhi by the Jains themselves. Precisely at what point 
Jains came to regard this language, or indeed any other language, as Prakrit, or a 
variety of Prakrit, is very difficult to say. The late-canonical Sthandnga Sutra and 
Anuyogadvara Sutra do mention a division of language into Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
but the context makes it clear that it applies to literary (or more precisely musi¬ 
cal) practices rather than scripture. 88 In the twelfth century, the Svetambara monk 
Hemacandra viewed the language of the canon as a Prakrit “of the sages” ( arsa ), 
and dedicated a surprisingly small portion of the rules of his Prakrit grammar 
to this variety. 89 Modern scholars have followed Haribhadra and Hemacandra in 
gathering all of the Middle Indie languages that Jains ever used under the category 
of Prakrit. According to the influential classification of Richard Pischel, the Jains 
employed three principal varieties of Prakrit: Ardhamagadhi in the canonical texts 
of the Svetambaras; Jain Sauraseni in the doctrinal literature of the Digambaras; 
and Jain Maharastri in the commentarial and narrative literature of both sects. 90 

All three of these continuities are invoked in the proposition that the language 
of the Jain tradition is, and always was, Prakrit, and that the use of Prakrit is part 
of what characterizes Jainism as an inclusive and egalitarian religion in contrast to 
the Brahmanical traditions, which insisted on using the obscure and exclusive San¬ 
skrit language. 91 No less a scholar than Ludwig Alsdorf described Jain literature as 
“an uninterrupted tradition on the soil of the motherland,” organically developing 
from “anti-brahmanic, popular linguistic origins” and an “inclination to a popular 
tongue.” 92 There are aspects of this representation that are plausible, if sentimental 
and indigenist. But it should be clear that such representations trade on a three¬ 
fold continuity—between Jain literature and Jain religious teachings, between the 
various languages of Jainism, and between these languages and the languages of 
the everyday—which is hardly as obvious as Alsdorf takes it to be. There is little 
doubt that by the time that Jain communities were assembling, comparing, and 
commenting on their canonical scriptures in the fifth and sixth centuries, Sanskrit 
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would have been equally if not more intelligible than the languages of Jain scrip¬ 
ture and commentary, for the monastic and lay communities alike. The rationale 
for using Prakrit must therefore be sought in the history of Jain language practices. 


PRAKRIT’S MONKS 

I will focus in this section on some of the literature composed in “Jain Maharastri,” 
given that the connections and divisions imposed on Prakrit literature by this 
name, first coined by Hermann Jacobi, constitute the forestructure through which 
we read and understand it. 93 

The name refers to a set of linguistic characteristics that, on the one hand, 
separate this language from Ardhamagadhi. 94 These linguistic differences 
roughly correspond to differences of genre and, by the same token, chrono¬ 
logical differences—but only roughly. Scholars have traced the influence of 
Ardhamagadhi on the language of later Jain literature, as well as the influence 
of “Jain Maharastri” on the transmission of the Ardhamagadhi scriptures. 95 The 
use of “Jain Maharastri” is thus associated with the cluster of texts that Ludwig 
Alsdorf called “late canonical and postcanonical verse literature,” in contrast to 
“early canonical literature.” One distinctive characteristic of this literature, ac¬ 
cording to Alsdorf, was its metrical form, the gatha, which is all but absent from 
earlier literature. I argue in chapter 4 that the gatha is indeed one of the diagnos¬ 
tic features of Prakrit literature, and the extensive use of this verse form in “Jain 
Maharastri” thus links it closely with non-Jain literature such as Seven Centuries, 
while distinguishing it from chronologically earlier layers of Jain texts. 

On the other hand, the name “Jain Maharastri” establishes the language as 
parallel to, and therefore also distinct from, Maharastri pure and simple (“reine 
Maharastri,” as Oskar von Hiniiber revealingly calls it), the language of non-Jain 
Prakrit literature. 96 There is a double exclusion at work here: first and most obvi¬ 
ously of non-Jains from “Jain Maharastri,” which is by definition a language that 
can only be used by Jains to do things such as write commentaries on Jain canoni¬ 
cal texts; secondly, however, it excludes Jains from the category of “Maharastri.” 
This exclusion, which at first seems to concern a small and arcane field of textual 
production, turns out to have ramifications for Indian literary history as a whole. 
The texts that fall under the category of “Jain Maharastri” are typically consid¬ 
ered in connection with the Jain scriptures and the non-canonical texts that either 
supplement them or stand in their place. They are not made to play any significant 
role in the history of “classical literature,” or what the tradition itself called kavya, 
and certainly not in its formative stages. 97 

One of the reasons for this separation is the Jains’ “marked” status throughout 
Indian history. For the people who constructed the curriculums of literature in 
premodern India—most of whom, with a few late exceptions, were not themselves 
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Jains—Jain literature was usually Jain first and literature second. I think this 
markedness has more to do with the Jains being a religious minority than with any 
principled evaluation of the religious or ethical content of the texts under consid¬ 
eration. One would be hard-pressed to claim that Bharavi’s devotion to Siva, for 
example, is more neutral or subdued than the Jainism of Uddyotana. Generally 
speaking, although Jain authors acknowledged the influence of non-Jain authors, 
non-Jain authors rarely returned the favor. 98 One example is the typology of stories 
that Anandavardhana, a devotee of the Goddess, gives at the end of his Light on 
Suggestion: it is only from the adaptation of this passage at the hands of the Jain 
monk Hemacandra that we know that certain genres in Anandas typology are 
represented principally, if not exclusively, by Jain narratives, and indeed Anandas 
typology itself probably derives from the Jain poet Haribhadra." 

Corresponding to the “marked” status of Jain contributions to literary history 
is the “unmarked” status of authors of a broadly Hindu or Brahmanical persuasion 
whose works constitute something like a literary canon: Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, 
Banabhatta, Dandin, Rajasekhara, and so on. Indian literary culture was character¬ 
ized by a tension between openness in principle and closedness in practice. Part of 
what made it such an attractive ideal was that it was, in principle, open to anyone 
who had the requisite knowledge, skills, and creativity, regardless of their religious 
persuasion. This ideal, however, bestowed legitimacy on actual practices that were 
often far less inclusive than the ideal would suggest: literary practices, for example, 
that enshrined the values of particular communities and their interests. This ten¬ 
sion, in turn, was productive: not of a successive and inexorable broadening of 
literary culture in practice, as in Habermasian public spheres, but of a seemingly 
endless variety of cultural formations that hybridized the literary-cultural ideal 
with more or less substantive, and more or less rigid, religious and ethical com¬ 
mitments. When Jains wrote literature in Prakrit, they were not participating in a 
“shadow” literary culture entirely cut off from the mainstream, but neither were 
they recognized as full-fledged participants in the mainstream by the latter’s own 
voices. They might be seen as creating a “counterpublic” to the mainstream literary 
public that Brahmanical authors presupposed. 100 

Early Jain literature often thematizes its marginalization from a mainstream 
literary tradition. I have already mentioned the founding myth, according to 
which the sage Valmlki produced the Rdmdyana, the first poem, by transform¬ 
ing his grief into verse. This was supposed to be the foundation, not merely of 
Brahmanical literature, but of literature as such. The Jain monk Vimala produced 
an alternative story, called Deeds of Padma, which directly challenged both the 
chronological priority and the truthfulness of Valmlki’s version. 101 The story of 
Rama was in fact the story of Padma, which—like the story of Vasudeva for 
Sanghadasa—was transmitted by a line of Jain teachers that stretched all the 
way back to Mahavlra himself. 102 Vimala’s story is related through the mouth of 
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Mahavira’s disciple Gautama, and it is occasioned by King Srenika’s doubts about 
the version of the Rama story with which he was familiar. How could the power¬ 
ful Ravana be defeated by monkeys? Why would the compassionate Rama shoot 
a golden deer, or for that matter kill Valin? People who promote false teachings 
(kusatthavadihi ), the king infers, must have manipulated these stories for their 
own purposes. 103 Gautama confirms: it’s all a lie that wicked poets ( kukaino ) have 
told in their delusion. 

Vimala lays claim to an authentic and unadulterated version of the Rama story. 
Scholars, of course, were never convinced, and they have tended to argue the op¬ 
posite: that Jains pilfered the narratives of other traditions—that is, the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, and the Great Story —to serve their own didactic ends. 104 1 sug¬ 
gest viewing the Jain versions of these works not just as “Jain versions,” but as 
attempts to lay the foundation stones for a new literary tradition. The language of 
this new tradition was Prakrit, in contrast to Valmiki’s Sanskrit. The authors had 
to have been conscious of this difference. 105 And this tradition, unlike Valmiki’s, 
would be not just open to Jain voices, but dominated by them. Sheldon Pollock has 
shown that the adaptation of the great epics was one of the key strategies by which 
new literary traditions both announced themselves and found their cultural-po¬ 
litical orientation. In Pollock’s account, this process is a component of vernacular - 
ization, and it begins—so far as we can tell—with Peruntevanar’s production of a 
Tamil Mahabharata in the ninth century. 106 Against this theoretical background, 
Vimala’s production of a Prakrit Ramayana and a Prakrit Lineage ofHari, the latter 
now lost, as well as Sanghadasa’s production of a Prakrit Great Story raise several 
important questions. Why transcreate at all? Why transcreate these texts? And 
what is the tradition in which these transcreations place themselves? 

One important starting point for the tradition of “Jain Maharastri” is the tradi¬ 
tion of commentary on the canonical texts of Jainism. These commentaries are 
among the earliest, and probably the most copious, productions in the Prakrit 
language. I say “the Prakrit language” advisedly, because their language is gener¬ 
ally identical to the language of the literary works produced by Jains and non-Jains 
alike in the early centuries of the common era. 107 Any history of Prakrit literature 
must account for the striking connections between the discourses of commentary 
and literature. But none have, so far, for several reasons. First, the myths of conti¬ 
nuity would have us believe that the commentarial discourses themselves do not 
have a beginning, that they represent processes of exegesis and diegesis that have 
been going on continuously since the days of Mahavira. Second, the dating of the 
commentarial discourse is extremely difficult, in part because there is no evidence 
whatsoever for its date apart from its association with particular Jain teachers, 
and their dates in turn are difficult to establish with any confidence, ranging from 
the third century bce to the sixth century ce. And third, the dating of the literary 
discourse is just as uncertain. I think, however, that we can begin to connect some 
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of these moving parts by relating them within a field of Prakrit textuality that ap¬ 
peared not much earlier and not much later than the first century ce. 

The commentarial literature is notoriously complex, but its chronologically 
earliest layer is agreed to be a set of “explanations” ( niryuktis ) composed in Prakrit 
gdthas and attributed to the teacher Bhadrabahu. These are, more precisely, versi¬ 
fied lists of topics for oral explanation. 108 One Bhadrabahu, who is said to have 
led a group of Jain clerics to Sravanabelagola in today s Karnataka when a famine 
threatened the Jain community in North India, is believed to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Candragupta Maurya. But many scholars have resisted identifying this 
Bhadrabahu, who would have lived in the early third century bce, with the author 
of the niryuktis. The leading authorities on Jainism place Bhadrabahu, the author 
of the niryuktis, in the first century ce. 109 Bhadrabahus explanations set into mo¬ 
tion a process of commentary in Prakrit that continued for several centuries, and 
these centuries were decisive for Jainism as a religion: between the first and fifth 
century ce, the foundational texts were revised and expanded, Jainism split into 
two major sects, and the community attempted to constitute a stable canon of 
scripture through a series of councils. The common typology of commentary in 
Jainism distinguishes between the original “explanations” ( niryuktis ), the expand¬ 
ed “discussions” ( bhasyas ), also in Prakrit verse, and more “granular” commentar¬ 
ies ( curnis ) in Prakrit prose. 

The readiest explanation for the use of Prakrit in this extensive commentar¬ 
ial discourse is simply that it was the spoken vernacular at the critical time and 
place in which this literature took shape. In composing, memorizing, reciting, 
and commenting upon texts in Prakrit, Jain monks were unknowingly laying the 
foundations for Prakrit textuality outside of the relatively narrow confines of their 
religious texts. Indeed, one of the reasons why there has been so little scholarly 
reflection on Vimalas or Sanghadasa’s use of Prakrit as a literary language is that 
it seems a fait accompli: Prakrit was, in fact, the only language that Jain monks of 
this earlier period ever used. 

But even if the use of Prakrit as a religious language was one of the precondi¬ 
tions for the subsequent use of Prakrit as a literary language, it was never a fait 
accompli that Prakrit would be used for literature. Sanskrit provides a useful par¬ 
allel. It was used as a religious language for a thousand years before its sudden 
reinvention as a language of political power and imaginative literature; this rein¬ 
vention did not simply entail Sanskrit’s extension into new discursive spheres, but 
fundamental changes in the way the language was cultivated and deployed. This 
appears to be the case with Prakrit as well: rather than seeing the development 
of “Jain Maharastri” literature as slow and inevitable accumulation of religious 
material, we can discern a group of texts that employ the same language and verse 
forms as commentarial discourse, but for completely different purposes and with 
completely different results. 
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This group of texts includes Wanderings ofVasudeva, Vimala’s Deeds ofPadma, 
and Palittas Tarangavati. These are texts that have just barely survived into the 
age of print, or in the case of the Tarangavati, survived only in later abridgements. 
Many similar texts have been lost, including Vimalas Lineage ofHari. Nobody re¬ 
ally knows when any of these texts were composed, but references in other texts 
place most of them before the middle of the first millennium ce. uo Vimalas date is 
particularly controversial because he tells us that he completed the Deeds ofPadma 
530 years after Mahavira’s death. Most reckonings would thus place him in the first 
century ce, which is as obvious to some scholars as it is impossible for others. 111 
I see no reason to doubt that these texts are broadly contemporaneous with the 
efforts of Bhadrabahu and later teachers to comment on the Jain scriptures, and 
also with the efforts of Hala to stake out a role for Prakrit within literary discourse. 
They can thus be seen as a link between two textual cultures: one that saw itself as 
literary, and engaged in a dispute over the boundaries and definition of the literary, 
and one that employed textuality as a way of preserving and elaborating upon the 
doctrines of Jainism. For most of these texts, however, the specific connections to 
both of these cultures—to say nothing about the historical circumstances of their 
composition—remain obscure. 

PALITTA’S TARANGAVATI 

Palittas Tarangavati is the missing piece that links the two histories of Prakrit lit¬ 
erature to each other. 112 As noted above, this text only survives in later abridge¬ 
ments. Bhadresvara included a synopsis of the story in 425 verses in his Book of 
Stories (twelfth century). Another, longer version (about 1640 verses) is called 
Tarahgalola. According to the final verse in the manuscript, a certain Yasas copied 
it out for the monk Nemicandra, but whether it was he who abridged the original 
Tarangavati, or whether he merely copied an existing manuscript of the abridged 
Tarahgalola, is unclear. 113 Whoever he was, the redactor notes his motivations at 
the beginning of the Tarahgalola: 

Palitta composed a long story called Tarangavati, 
full of regional words, intricate and extensive. 

In some places it has captivating groups of verses, 
in others closely bound couplets, and in still others 
longer runs that are difficult for others to understand. 

Nobody recites it, nobody asks for it to be recited, nobody tells it. 

It has become the special preserve of scholars. 

Nobody else can do anything with it. 

That’s why I have collected the verses that Palitta wrote 
and removed the regional words to create this abridged story, 
in the hope that it will not entirely disappear 
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from the hearts of other people. 

I beg forgiveness from that monk. 114 

The “regional” words that, according to the author, got in the way of non-scholarly 
readers understanding the text are words that cannot easily be analyzed as deriv¬ 
ing from Sanskrit. The use of such words was a distinctive feature of Prakrit in 
both its Jain and non-Jain varieties, and defining these words was the primary task 
of its associated forms of knowledge (see chapter 6). 

Unlucky as the loss of Palittas original is, Harivallabh Bhayani has shown using 
parallel texts that Tarahgalold is a relatively faithful abridgement of Tarangavatl, 115 
Palitta was remembered as an important Jain teacher, and hence many stories 
about his life and career can be found in Jain narrative literature. 116 In fact, he was 
important enough for there to have been at least two of him, just as there were—at 
least according to some scholars—at least two Nagarjunas, two Siddhasenas, and 
two Haribhadras. M. A. Dhaky argued convincingly that there were three: the ex¬ 
istence of our Palitta, the author of the Tarangavatl, is attested in late-canonical 
and post-canonical texts of the early first millennium ce; another adept, who was 
known by the Sanskrit name Padalipta, was associated with the pilgrimage site of 
Satrunjaya and probably lived in the early eighth century; yet another Padalipta, 
the author of a Jain ritual manual, lived sometime after the eleventh century. 117 
The stories about Palitta aggregate details from a range of Jain sources about the 
various monks who had taken this name. As an example, Palittas teacher is usu¬ 
ally said to be Aryanagahastin of the Vidyadhara lineage. But the more recent 
narrative literature gives Mandana and Sangrama as the monks who were charged 
by Aryanagahastin with teaching him, and they are known to be the teacher and 
teacher’s teacher respectively of the most recent (eleventh- or twelfth-century) 
Palitta. 118 Some of the details related in the stories of Palitta, however, point to an 
authentic tradition about events of the first century, such as the conflict between 
Satavahana and Nahapana. 119 

The Tarangavatl is a novel in Prakrit verse, and specifically in the gdtha meter 
closely associated with Prakrit literature. It uses the strategy of emboxed narration 
that is common in the story literature of India, but in this case—as in later stories 
for which it served as a model, such as Uddyotana’s Kuvalayamala and perhaps 
also Dandin’s Avantisundarl —the stories span several human lifetimes. The recol¬ 
lection of past lives is the event that propels the narrative forward and, at the same 
time, backward. The central motif, which later authors usually mention in connec¬ 
tion with Tarangavatl, is the pair of ruddy shelducks (cakkayas) who are reborn as 
the lovers Tarangavatl and Padmadeva. 120 

The story takes place in KausambI, and later authors tell us that Palitta himself 
was a native of Kosala, both in present-day Uttar Pradesh. But it was at the court 
of Satavahana in Pratisthana, according to a unanimous tradition, that Palitta 
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achieved lasting literary fame. The Jain narrative literature relates that Palitta al¬ 
ready had worked in the courts of Murunda in Pataliputra, of Bhima in Omkara, 
and finally of Krsna in Manakheta before he was summoned to the Satavahana 
court at Pratisthana. 121 There Palitta composed a “completely new work,” the 
Tarangavati, and explained it at court. 122 The work reportedly pleased the king but 
provoked criticism, jealousy, and accusations of plagiarism from other court poets 
and intellectuals. In response, Palitta faked his own death, whereupon his rivals 
finally admitted that they had fabricated the charge of plagiarism. 

It is significant that Uddyotana, in composing the eulogy of previous poets at 
the beginning of his novel Kuvalayamala, begins with two verses that mention 
Palitta and Satavahana together, and then one that focuses on Palitta: 

The words of Palitta, Satavahana, and the Chappannayas, 123 
are like a lion’s roar, and I’m like a young deer. 

How can I even take a step / write one word? 

Palitta, whose mind was pure, whose virtues were deep, 
and who had the power to put the highest truths into writing, 
adorned Hala in literary gatherings [gosthis] like a necklace, 
which had pure jewels, a strong cord, 
and was rich in gems of the highest quality. 

He is like the Himalaya, and his Tarangavatl 

is like the Ganges River that flows from it: 

pairs of ruddy shelducks make it beautiful, 

and it causes delight with the charm of its royal geese. 124 

Immediately afterwards, he praises Satavahana in a verse noted above. Abhinanda 
evoked the relationship between poet and patron in his Deeds of Rama (ninth 
century): 

The excellent poet Sripalita was cherished 
by Hala with the highest honor, 
the works of Kalidasa achieved unparalleled fame 
through the enemy of the Sakas, 

Srlharsa brought to fruition the speech 
of the prose poet Bana, 

and Srlharavarsa has taken Abhinanda into his kind treatment 
constantly. 125 

In Palitta the courtly and the Jain histories of Prakrit are crossed, or rather, they 
have not yet been separated from each other. Palitta was a leading participant in 
the literary culture that was associated with Hala’s court. As Bhayani demonstrated, 
several verses of Palitta’s are included in Seven Centuries, and were likely excerpted 
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or adapted from the Tarangavatl. Even if there is only a small number of verses 
shared between these texts, which are in any case incompletely preserved, they 
nevertheless point to a nexus of commonalities in form and content that are dis¬ 
guised by the distinct categories of “courtly poetry” and “Jain narrative literature.” 
The language is similar: what sets the Tarangavatl slightly apart, both from Seven 
Centuries and from later literature in “Jain Maharastrl,” are its archaic features, 
which may also be regionalisms or colloquialisms. I note in chapter 6 that some 
of these features, which are typically associated with “archaic Jain Maharastri,” are 
in fact described by the Prakrit grammarians, who are usually seen as describing 
a non-Jain literary language. 126 The Tarahgalola has several orthographic features 
that are typically associated with Jain texts, but I doubt both whether these features 
were present in the original Tarangavatl and whether they are diagnostic of a spe¬ 
cifically Jain version of the language in any case. 127 The style is also very similar. It 
is self-consciously literary, and it abounds especially in figures of sense. The goal, 
even in Palitta’s narrative poem, is always to present a thought in a striking and 
elaborated way within the scope of a single verse. The metrical practice, too, seems 
to be more or less identical. 

What’s more, the Tarahgalola does not steer clear of eroticism—although it is 
hardly as frank as Seven Centuries —but rather channels it towards its own didac¬ 
tic ends. The opening scene of the novel, for example, has the nun Suvrata going 
out for alms with her students and captivating a neighboring housewife with her 
beauty, who says: 

Never in a dream, in a statue, in a painting, or in stories have I ever seen or heard of a 
woman as beautiful as this nun. What is she? A bouquet of loveliness put together by 
attractiveness? Or has the moonlight in all its beauty come down to earth? Could it 
be that creator has put the whole essence of youth into carefully making this slender 
girl, with all of her beauty and good qualities? If she looks so good with her head 
shaved, I can only imagine how stunning she was before! Her body is covered in 
dirt, and she wears no jewelry, but I can hardly take my eyes away from her. My gaze 
constantly wanders over every part of her body eager to take it all in, stopping only 
to think how beautiful it is. Even the divine nymphs would feel an attraction to such 
a beauty joined as it is with the nun’s grace, and capable of lighting up one’s heart, 
unlike anything else in the world. The goddess LaksmI herself has left her lotus pool, 
put on a nun’s clothing, and come to my house, manifested by our generosity . 128 

There are faint echoes, or anticipations, of Seven Centuries in these verses. 129 
Palitta’s specialty, to judge by quotations in later authors, was his striking descrip¬ 
tions of nature: the thunderous nights of the monsoon, the flight of a flock of 
parrots (a verse that appears in Seven Centuries), the rush of water buffalo into a 
lake, or the clear night sky. 130 Yet the above passage shows that the Jain monk was 
not aloof from the culture of kama that surrounded him. Legend has it that he 
owes his name to this very inclination. The young monk, then named Nagendra, 
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was coming back from begging alms, and made up an alliterative verse as he was 
walking: “A mango from the red-eyed girl, a fig from the girl with flowerlike teeth, 
and fresh rice congree from the newly married girl: that’s what I have in my pot.” 131 
On hearing this, his teacher Aryanagahastin called him Alitta, because his young 
student, who sought alms from the pretty girls, was “inflamed” ( adipta -) by lust. 
Nagendra said that he would prefer to be called Palitta—which is to say, he wished 
that his teacher would consider him “illuminated” ( pradipta -) by virtue rather 
than “inflamed” by lust. The later versions of this story did not pick up on the 
subtle addition of a prefix, namely pra- in the sense of prakarsa or “excellence,” 
and instead connect the young monk’s name with his reputed power of flight: he 
is said to have been “anointed on the feet” ( padalipta ) with a magical preparation 
that allowed him to fly. I believe, however, that the power of flight and the name 
“Padalipta” are both associated with a later teacher, and not with the first-century 
author of the Tarangavatl. 

A. K. Warder acutely observed that the Tarangavatl was “a contrasting counter¬ 
part, as it were, to the lyrics collected by Satavahana, in the same new language.” 132 
Palitta and Hala were indeed the co-creators of Prakrit literature, each concerned 
with pushing the new discourse in a certain direction, but borrowing from and 
overlapping heavily with each other in the process. They were an odd couple. Hala, 
if his opening verse is any indication, was a devotee of Siva, but Seven Centuries 
wears its religion so lightly that some scholars have tried to read out of it, or into 
it, the philosophy of hedonistic materialism (Carvaka or Lokayata). 133 Palitta was, 
of course, a Jain monk, and his novel concludes with Tarangavatl and Padmadeva 
accepting the Jain faith and becoming ascetics. 

The storied relationship between Hala and Palitta, I think, was not one of mere 
contemporaneity or financial patronage: each partner brought unique resources to 
the literary enterprise they were jointly involved in. Palitta, for his part, was well 
versed in Jain lore, which was at that very moment being collected and reformu¬ 
lated in the massive commentarial project of Bhadrabahu: Palitta and Bhadrabahu 
share a language, Prakrit, and a metrical form, the gdtha, which they each em¬ 
ployed in their own way to redefine the discursive parameters of Jainism. It is 
possible that Buddhist communities, who must have constituted a large portion of 
the population under Satavahana rule, also used Prakrit in similar ways, although 
we have very little evidence in this regard. The edifying stories of Jain preachers, 
however, did not in themselves count as literature, at least according to the new 
standards of literature that were emerging around the first century ce. It was only 
when Palitta was pulled into Hala’s court, and made to “adorn his literary gather¬ 
ings” ( gosthis ), that the old art of Jain storytelling was transformed into a new 
kind of literature. Just as subsequent poets looked back upon Seven Centuries as 
the prototype of the single-verse lyric ( muktaka ), subsequent poets looked upon 
Tarangavatl as the prototype of the romance ( katha ). Even before the Palitta and 
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his Tarangavati were known to scholarship, Rudolf Hoernle had suspected that 
Prakrit literature owes its origins to a process similar to what I have just described: 
“The Brahmanical opponents of the Jains ... who employed the Sanskrit language 
for their religious and all higher literature, condescended to employ the literary 
Prakrit, created by the Jains, only for purposes of secular literature of a lower class 
(erotic and dramatic poetry, etc.) and, in doing so, subjected the language to a 
high degree of pedantic artificialization.” 134 Leaving aside Hoernle’s Victorian dis¬ 
dain for the pedantic and artificial, it does seem that courtly Prakrit owes much 
to the active involvement of Jain poets, and conversely, that Jain uses of Prakrit 
depended on the standard set by courtly literature for their wide dissemination 
and intelligibility. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter has focused on the emergence of Prakrit literature, by which I mean 
pduakavvam, the conjuncture of both Prakrit and literature in their strict senses. 
I have traced this emergence from two different perspectives: the eroticized world 
of courtly lyric, and the didactic world of Jain narrative. My conclusion is that both 
camps cooperated in the production of this new discursive phenomenon. If we 
look at an author like Uddyotana, we see that he could look upon both Hala and 
Palitta equally as forebears. Yet the memory of literary culture came to be increas¬ 
ingly circumscribed by religious affiliation. Hala was converted to Jainism centu¬ 
ries after his death, although it was primarily because of the high literary quality 
of Seven Centuries and not the alleged Jainism of its author that staid and celibate 
monks continued to read, copy, and imitate this extremely erotic text. Palitta, for 
his part, was more or less erased from the memory of Halas court in Brahmanical 
sources. He is absent, for example, from the Lilavai, which makes Hala and several 
of his co-authors characters in a fantastic romance. In this text, Halas closest advi¬ 
sor is Nagarjuna. Although certainty is difficult on this point, I suspect that the 
Lilavai evokes the second-century Buddhist teacher, who was known to be an as¬ 
sociated of a Satavahana king, rather than a later Nagarjuna (“ siddha Nagarjuna”) 
whom Jains identified as a student of Palitta. Still, Palitta s absence is striking. 135 
He is also absent from the list of famous Prakrit poets that Rajasekhara gives in 
his Karpuramanjari . 136 Most of all, his Tarangavati is now a permanent absence in 
Indian literary history. 

I have zeroed in on a moment when Prakrit literature was given the form that 
it would take for more than a millennium afterwards. The still-dominant view is 
that Prakrit means “language of the common people.” But when authors of the 
eighth, tenth, or twelfth centuries wrote Prakrit, they wrote in the specific literary 
language pioneered by Hala and Palitta around the first and second century ce. 
This was a crucial moment, not just for Prakrit, but for Indian literature as a whole. 
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It was the period in which the foundations of classical literature were established, 
from its figural vocabulary to its repertoire of genres to its linguistic parameters. 
Subsequent authors remembered Hala and, to a lesser extent, Palitta as important 
starting points of their traditions. And although they became legendary in their 
own right, they are among the earliest historical figures—as opposed to mythical 
sages—to appear in the genealogy of kavya that poets provide. 137 Seven Centuries 
in particular was one of the most widely read and appreciated works of literature 
in India. Although much will of course remain obscure about the invention of 
Prakrit, there is also much that we can piece together from the available evidence. 
First, this invention took place in the Deccan around the first and second centuries 
ce. Second, it represents the convergence of the courtly culture of the Satavahanas 
with the discursive practices of the Jain community. No better example of this 
convergence exists than Palitta himself, a Jain monk who attended Hala’s court 
and contributed verses to Seven Centuries. Third, the cultivation of Prakrit poetry 
at the Satavahana court is one of the earliest instances we can point to where lit¬ 
erature was pursued for its own sake, where social identities attached to this new 
pursuit, and where political power took an active role in promoting this domain 
of culture. 

Finally, I want to clarify what I mean by the “emergence,” “invention” or “cre¬ 
ation” of Prakrit literature, and of Prakrit as a literary language, since these terms 
are all likely to be misunderstood as implying a conscious effort to create something 
that did not exist before, like Esperanto. Literarization is the double movement by 
which a language is employed for expressive purposes and becomes invested with 
a literary expressivity. Part of literarization is the emergence of new discursive 
spheres, new genres and practices to occupy them, and new disciplines to regulate 
them. The languages of literature are constituted as such by this process. I would 
claim that a person can speak, recite, or sing in Prakrit only after a language called 
“Prakrit” has been identified and at least minimally characterized. It is possible 
that people used forms identical to Prakrit in their speech before the invention 
of Prakrit under the Satavahanas, just as it is possible that someone might have 
uttered the words “the time is out of joint” before Hamlet was composed. But just 
as knowingly quoting Shakespeare is different from serendipitously anticipating 
him, writing in Prakrit is different from writing forms that are similar or identical 
to Prakrit forms. Writing in Prakrit is a practice that has certain rules, procedures, 
norms, or models, whether they are defined implicitly or explicitly. Literarization 
as a process involves the building up of those models and the production of texts 
in accordance with them. This is why the discourse that literarization produces, 
kavya or kavva, could be and often was described in terms of its norms ( laksana ) 
and the texts that model them ( laksya ). Thus literarization is always accompanied 
by a rarification of discourse. What is elevated to the level of literature in this spe¬ 
cific sense, through magnificent acts of generosity and miraculous acts of insight, 
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is only a fraction of discourse, and what has survived in manuscript form is an 
even smaller fraction. This rarification applied to languages as well: the world was 
full of languages around the first century ce, but the practices of literature were 
keyed to a very small number of them. It was never inevitable that Prakrit would 
become one of them. But its successful use in the early centuries of the common 
era, under the patronage of Satavahana rulers and with the cooperation of Jain 
monks, ensured its position alongside Sanskrit as one of the primary languages of 
literature for roughly a thousand years. 


4 


The Forms of Prakrit Literature 


How can we characterize Prakrit, as a language and as a literary tradition? The 
most straightforward answer might be to provide a systematic account of its dif¬ 
ferences from other languages, and specifically from Sanskrit. For Sanskrit and 
Prakrit are sister languages: we recognize one by contrast with the other. Prakrit 
was always represented and imagined through a “schema of co-figuration” with 
Sanskrit. From a very early period, a comparison between Sanskrit and Prakrit 
formed the basis of the systematic knowledge of the latter; the forms of the Prakrit 
language were almost always derived from corresponding Sanskrit forms. There is 
no doubt that Prakrit was, to a large degree, defined and characterized by contrast 
with Sanskrit—a contrast that formed the basis of the language order of premod¬ 
ern India. However, this picture is incomplete. It can lead us into thinking about 
Prakrit in purely structural terms, as if it were constituted entirely by its differences 
from Sanskrit. 1 If Prakrit was a position in the language order from which it was 
possible to compose literary texts, it was a position of a particular kind. We might 
say that it had a phenomenology and ask what it was like to occupy this position, 
to operate in the world of Prakrit textuality. Similarly, we might say that it had an 
aesthetics and ask what it was about Prakrit itself that contributed to the beauty, 
or strikingness, of Prakrit texts. Of course, the phenomenology and aesthetics of 
Prakrit emerge even more clearly when contrasted with those of Sanskrit, but in 
this chapter I want to examine them for what they are, rather than for what they 
are not. Similarly, Allison Busch has drawn attention to features of Braj Bhasa 
that made it not simply a vehicle for literary expression but an aesthetic object 
in its own right. Features of its grammar, its lexicon, and its metrical repertoire 
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combined to give the language a particular “expressive range” that was highly val¬ 
ued in the literary culture of early modern North India . 2 

The idea that a language has an aesthetics is in some sense familiar from travel¬ 
ers’ cliches. English speakers, for instance, have probably encountered the notion 
that German is “awful,” angry-sounding, confusingly complex, hyperspecific in 
some particulars and frustratingly vague in others . 3 But I am not talking about a 
native speaker of one language discovering the “foreignness” of a foreign language, 
which is the central conceit of these cliches. I am referring to a situation that was 
common in premodernity but is almost unthinkable now, in which someone 
chooses to compose in a language not because it is his or her “native” language— 
for these languages were never anyone’s “native” language—but because it offered 
specific expressive resources that he or she wanted to make use of. These resources 
are part of what an earlier generation of scholars meant by the German term Aus- 
bildung, meaning both the historical process of making a language suitable for 
literary expression and the cumulative result of that process . 4 

The notion that languages have particular expressive resources is somewhat 
old-fashioned. Nowadays, one needs to be at least half joking to claim that one 
language is better than another in any respect. The old prejudices, for example, 
that one could only philosophize in Greek or in German, have been exposed as 
prejudices. The background assumption is rather that all languages are created 
equal, which is, of course, true in a certain sense. The problem occurs when 
we try to formulate a theory of literary language. Such a theory requires us to 
understand and explain what it was about a language that made people choose 
to compose literature in it, and often invest a significant amount of time and 
effort in mastering it. What they mastered was not “just” the language, but 
the modes of literary expression associated with it. I say “just” in scare quotes 
because these modes really were considered to be part of the language rather 
than external to it. 

This is a different approach to literary language from the one literary theorists 
commonly take. They often take the distinction between “literary” and “non-lit- 
erary” forms of a language as given, and describe the specific differences of one 
vis-a-vis the other. This is how Erich Auerbach arrived at his characterization of 
literary language as being “distinguished from the general language of daily life by 
its selectivity, homogeneity, and conservatism .” 5 This approach, of course, presup¬ 
poses that both of these forms are actually given. And perhaps it also presupposes 
a certain ontology of literary language in general, that it exists as a modification 
of the “general language of daily life.” We might label this second presupposition 
“homoglossy,” the idea that literary language forms a unity with a corresponding 
non-literary language. Precisely what kind of unity is meant is not always clear. 
If, however, we hold Auerbach’s larger argument in mind—that a condition of a 
thriving literary culture is a literary language that forms a unity with the “mother 
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language” of the community at large—then it becomes clear that homoglossy 
means that people write literature in a version of the language that they speak in 
their daily life. 

I am very doubtful that either of these presuppositions is met in the case of 
Prakrit, or for that matter, in the case of many other literary languages. Consider 
Old Provencal, the language of the troubadours. What, exactly, is the “general 
language of daily life” that would correspond to it? Presumably a less selective, 
less homogeneous, and less conservative version of the language of troubadour 
poetry—a language that is not actually “given,” in the sense of attested to by man¬ 
uscripts, but postulated on the basis of troubadour poetry itself. But according 
to the authorities in this field, the Auerbachian presupposition of homoglossy is 
not met. The earliest troubadour whose works are extant, William of Aquitaine 
(late eleventh-early twelfth century), probably spoke Old French rather than Old 
Provencal in his daily life. In several of his poems he addresses a transregional 
public of troubadour poets, which became more and more transregional in suc¬ 
cessive generations. Within a century, the language of the troubadours was cul¬ 
tivated across southern France, in Catalonia, in North Italy, and in Sicily. By this 
point, as Pierre Swiggers has remarked, its public was largely “alloglossic.” The 
geography of literary languages was clearly different, and bigger, than the geog¬ 
raphy of the “languages of daily life.” One might insist that homoglossy is still a 
condition of the origin of literary languages, if not necessarily a condition of their 
continued use and popularity. Yet here, too, authorities on medieval literature 
would disagree. “The most recent work on the origin of the poetic languages of 
the Romance-speaking peoples,” Paul Zumthor writes, “has established . . . that 
the languages in question were anything but direct emanations of a given natural 
dialect; from the very first they bear the mark of at least a potential unity and 
of artificiality; moreover, in relation to their spoken substrates they show some 
degree of abstraction .” 6 

That is also true of Prakrit. Its existence as a literary language is not explained 
by the existence of another, similar, language of which we have no certain knowl¬ 
edge. Indeed, earlier generations of scholars considered its existence as a literary 
language to be a “veil” that separates us from its true origins, from the everyday 
forms of speech in which language “really” consists . 7 That is why, in this chapter, 
I focus on another type of explanation: the expressive resources that Prakrit was 
believed to offer. For utilizing these resources was, in part, what it meant to com¬ 
pose in Prakrit. I will discuss them on three levels: Prakrit’s “sweet” texture on 
the level of its phonetics, its “quavering” rhythms on the level of its meter, and its 
“unbound” character on the level of its poetic compositions. I use quotation marks 
here to indicate that these are not my own judgments, but characterizations that 
ancient readers of Prakrit literature, and indeed authors of Prakrit literature, actu¬ 
ally supplied. 
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SWEET SYLLABLES 

In a verse from the Brilliance of the Connoisseurs that we have already encountered 
in the introduction, the poet Vairocana reflects on his chosen medium: 

Prakrit poetry is like a beautiful courtesan: 
erotic, alluring, full of rasa, 
delicate, provoking excitement and desire, 
it captivates your heart. 8 

Much of this verse can be explained by reference to the traditional subjects of 
Prakrit poetry. Ever since Seven Centuries, Prakrit had been the preferred me¬ 
dium for erotic lyrics. But in what respect is Prakrit “delicate”? We can turn to 
another reflection on Prakrit for a clue. This one comes from an anthology, called 
the Vajjdlagga, compiled by one Jagadvallabha, which contains an entire section 
on the gdthd, the Prakrit poem, where the following verse is found: 

Interspersed with regional words, 

made of sweet syllables put into metrical form, 

playful, with meanings plain, powerful, and clear— 

Prakrit poetry is fully worth reciting. 9 

Here we find another set of characteristics, which don’t quite match Vairocana’s, but 
which are somewhat more specific: Prakrit poetry is “playful,” but it is its meanings 
that are “plain, powerful, and clear,” and its syllables that are “sweet.” 10 These verses 
highlight a particular feature of how Prakrit sounds, of what we might call its pho¬ 
nic texture, continuing Vairocanas tactile metaphor, or following the Vajjalagga’s 
verse into a synesthetic realm, its phonic taste. 

The oldest definition of literary “sweetness” relates not specifically to the sound 
or meaning of a text, but to the general capacity for enjoying it over and over again. 
The Treatise on Theater of the early centuries ce says that sweetness is “when a 
text has been heard many times, or spoken again and again, and does not cause 
annoyance.” Herman Tieken has shown that such a concept was already available 
to King Asoka, in the early third century bce, who invokes it indirectly in his four¬ 
teenth Rock Edict. 11 This definition operates in the background of more precise 
and elaborated concepts of sweetness in literature. But I believe we can be more 
specific regarding what it was that caused people to recognize Prakrits syllables as 
“sweet,” beyond the fact that their repetition was a source of pleasure rather than 
annoyance. And I think that this quality, which was appreciated by Vairocana and 
Jagadvallabha, is related to a quality of which other readers of Prakrit were rather 
more critical. 

In his Comparative Grammar of the Modern Languages of India, published in 
1872, John Beames made a few observations about the language of Seven Centuries. 
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At the time it was one of the only texts written entirely in Prakrit that was avail¬ 
able to European scholars, chiefly through the excerpts that Albrecht Weber had 
published in the course of preparing the edition of the text that would appear in 
1881. Beames jumped to the conclusion that the Prakrit of Seven Centuries was 
“emasculated stuff”: “the author ruthlessly massacres consonants and long vowels 
to suit his rhyme or rhythm, or to secure a more harmonious turn to his verse.” 12 
To Beames, Prakrit had too many “artificial sweeteners.” It was made to sound a 
certain way by relying on arbitrary and capricious techniques. Prakrit’s artificial¬ 
ity would become a refrain throughout the later nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Beames connected it, albeit obliquely, with its femininity. I suspect that 
Prakrit’s long-standing association with the feminine had preconditioned Beames’s 
judgment, and specifically the fact that female characters were assigned varieties 
of Prakrit in stage plays, which by Beames’s time had been known to European 
scholars for over a century, and perhaps also the fact that most of the verses in 
Seven Centuries were imagined to have been spoken by women, which would have 
been a more recent discovery. What about the Prakrit of Seven Centuries would 
have driven Beames to this assessment? And was he right? 

Beames alluded to the modification of vowel length. There are certainly cases 
of shortening and lengthening, but I think these phenomena are hardly indicative 
of a “modification” of the language for poetic purposes. There are only a handful 
of words that are subject to these processes, and they seem to be conditioned by 
phonological factors. The adverbs corresponding to Sanskrit yatha and tatha are 
one example: each has two variants in Prakrit (jaha/jaha and taha/taha ), but the 
distribution in Seven Centuries shows that the long-vowel variant is usually condi¬ 
tioned by a preceding na . 13 Similarly, almost all of the cases of vowel lengthening 
involve a preverb, for example, paada, from prakata, in the above verse from the 
Vajjalagga. It is likely that the lengthening in such cases is a manifestation of ac¬ 
centual prominence. It does not matter whether Prakrit maintained the mobile 
accentual system ofVedic, as Richard Pischel maintained, or whether it had Latin- 
like accentuation rules that fixed the accent two or three syllables from the end of 
the word, as Hermann Jacobi argued. 14 Poets certainly took advantage of this kind 
of variation, but it is unlikely that they manipulated the length of vowels solely 
because of the exigencies of meter or rhyme. 

What about the “massacre” of consonants? There are a number of phenomena 
to be noted here. First, Prakrit has a smaller inventory of consonants than Sanskrit 
as a result of the elimination of place-of-articulation contrasts. This was the most 
obvious difference between Sanskrit and Prakrit, and was often remarked upon in 
very early texts. 15 Thus there are three sibilants in Sanskrit (s, s, s), which are articu¬ 
lated in three different places: at the palate, at the palate with a curled tongue, and 
at the teeth, respectively. In Prakrit, there is only one sibilant (s), which does not 
contrast in its place of articulation with any other. Similarly, Sanskrit distinguishes 
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dental and retroflex nasals (n, «), even if their occurrence is largely determined by 
phonological context. In Prakrit, there is no significant contrast between the two. 16 
Second, Prakrit does not permit combinations of heterorganic consonants, which 
are consonants articulated at different places in the mouth. This means that all 
such combinations become homorganic, or articulated at the same place, which 
includes double consonants (as in uppala from utpala ) or combinations with a syl¬ 
lable-final nasal (as in cimdha from cihna ). Third, single intervocalic consonants 
are subject to extensive lenition, literally, “softening,” which it is tempting to gloss 
in this context as “sweetening.” Aspirates are generally reduced to h, losing their 
place of articulation, and unaspirated stops are generally elided altogether. Cumu¬ 
latively, these processes often produce forms which are mostly vowels with very 
few consonants: the word prakrta itself, which becomes paua (or paia or paaa ), is 
one example. 

Taken together, these processes result in two features that we might call musi- 
cality and indeterminacy. I don’t mean musicality in the sense of tone or pitch—we 
know almost nothing about these features—but in the sense that Prakrit, with its 
high proportion of vowels to consonants, seems especially suitable for continuous 
and melismatic recitation. It is a phonetic characteristic, having to do with the way 
that Prakrit sounds, or perhaps even the way that it is pronounced. Prakrit’s high 
proportion of vowels gives it a more “open” articulation. And the loss of place-of- 
articulation contrasts often means that the transition from one vowel-sound to 
another is “smoother,” that is, there are fewer articulatory gestures involved. This 
quality is reflected especially in the “massacred” consonants that Beames referred 
to: mrga “deer,” mrta “dead,” and mada “lust” all become maa. And the same set 
of words serves as an example of indeterminacy, which is a semantic rather than 
a phonetic quality: a single Prakrit word, especially when it represents several dif¬ 
ferent Sanskrit words, can have multiple meanings. Of course, polysemy is a basic 
fact of any language, and no human languages are completely “determinate” in this 
sense. Sanskrit, too, has its fair share of polysemous words. 17 But the phonology of 
Prakrit has greatly amplified its indeterminacy relative to Sanskrit. 

Both musicality and indeterminacy might be imagined to be as useful in litera¬ 
ture and song as they are useless, or even harmful, in other domains of language 
use: could people really have made themselves understood through forms such 
as maa? Yet the underlying phonological processes are so well attested across the 
spectrum of Middle Indie languages, from present-day Afghanistan to Sri Lanka, 
and are so common among the world’s languages in general, that we should not 
suspect Prakrit authors of “faking” them. We should rather try to understand what 
contributions they might have made to Prakrit’s literariness. 

We can begin from the theory of alliteration ( anuprdsa ), the repetition of cer¬ 
tain speech-sounds within a given unit of context. Indian literary theorists rec¬ 
ognized varieties of alliteration that were distinguished by the character of the 
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speech-sounds that were repeated. Perhaps the earliest such classification is that 
of Harivrddha, who distinguished eight bhanitis or “modes of speech.” Rudrata 
distinguished six varieties, and Bhoja distinguished twelve. 18 The musicality of 
Prakrit lends itself to some of these and not others: the defining characteristic 
of what Bhoja calls the “stiff” ( kathora ), for example, is the combination of r 
and velar consonants ( k, kh, g, gh), which is impossible in Prakrit. Prakrit does 
indeed lend itself to the varieties called the “sweet” ( madhura ) and the “delicate” 
(komala ), the words with which Prakrit was described in the verses we examined 
at the beginning of this section. In Bhoja’s system, these varieties are character¬ 
ized by the use of a syllable-final nasal ( anusvdra ) and the use of r and n respec¬ 
tively; Rudrata’s “sweet” variety seems to combine both of these characteristics. 
Here I simply want to highlight Prakrit’s suitability for these types of alliterative 
compositions. 

I also want to draw attention to a type of alliteration that is common in Prakrit 
but impossible in Sanskrit, and which theorists who operated in Sanskrit seem to 
have struggled to define: the repetition of nothing. Because of the extensive leni- 
tion of intervocalic consonants, Prakrit often has nothing between vowels besides 
a hiatus, which Sanskrit tolerates in only a handful of rare words. 19 To illustrate a 
type of alliterative composition he called the “powerful” ( ojasvin ), Bhoja quoted a 
verse from Ravana’s Demise, a Prakrit court epic composed by the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena II around the early fifth century ce: 

pattd a sibharahaa-dhau-silaala-nisama-raia-jalaam \ 
sajjham ojjhara-pahasia-dari-muha-nikkanta-vaula-mairamoam \\ 

They reached the Sahya mountain, 
where the clouds, 

resting on the exposed rocks, 
covered them in mist and took on their colors, 
and where the laughing of waterfalls 
and the wine-like smell of bakura flowers 
issued from the mouths of the caves. 20 

We can detect here a number of alliterative pairs ( sajjhal ojjhara ), which happen 
not to alliterate in Sanskrit ( sahya/nirjhara ), but only one instance of the doubling 
or repetition of retroflex consonants that Bhoja identifies as the characteristic of 
“powerful” alliteration. 21 This verse does exhibit the density of compound words 
that characterizes the “powerful” as a compositional quality (guna ) rather than as 
a mode of alliteration, and it seems likely that this competing understanding of 
the “powerful” motivated Bhojas choice of this example. But there is an alliterative 
quality to this verse which Bhoja surely perceived, namely, the density of hiatus, 
which is in fact only possible in Prakrit poetry. 
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The aural qualities that distinctively characterize Prakrit are all related to its 
musicality, the reduction of articulatory gestures and its tendency to openness. 
The fact that consonants had to combine with themselves or with a placeless nasal, 
and never with heterorganic consonants, gave it a kind of smoothness—one pos¬ 
sible meaning of the key descriptor komala. And the elimination of consonants 
altogether in certain contexts brought vowels into contact with each other. These 
qualities, I contend, are what premodern authors had in mind—even if only at the 
back of their minds—when they described Prakrit poetry in general as sweet, soft, 
and tender. This feature of Prakrit’s phonic texture or taste might have aligned par¬ 
ticularly well with other types of musicality. For, as we will see below, its metrical 
patterns had their own kind of musicality. And there is some evidence that Prakrit 
verses were performed with particular melodies, at least in the context of the stage 
play, which would add another layer of musicality. 22 

Indeterminacy was put to use in poetry in a variety of ways. We have already 
encountered verses in Seven Centuries that depend on a single word being un¬ 
derstood in two different meanings (e.g., W467, W428, and W364), and in other 
Prakrit texts there are “apparent contradictions” ( virodhabhasas ) that depend 
upon reading a word in two different senses. These features are of course com¬ 
mon in Sanskrit as well. Prakrit merely increases the possibilities for “bitextual” 
techniques, in which the same sequence of phonemes is productive of different 
meanings. 23 But there are verses called galitakas in which a certain type of “bitex- 
tuality” is a constitutive feature of the composition. Since galitakas were only ever 
composed in Prakrit, these verses might help to make the case that the “sweet syl¬ 
lables” of Prakrit had specific literary purposes. 

All of the known examples of galitakas “in the wild” come from Ravana’s De¬ 
mise. Writers of metrical handbooks, such as Virahanka and Hemacandra, give a 
few additional varieties. We know that there were additional galitaka compositions 
in two Prakrit court epics that are now lost, Haris Victory and Ravana’s Victory, 24 
These verses are characterized by a particular kind of end-rhyme: the exact same 
syllables are repeated, but each time they must mean something different. This 
feature, known as yamaka, or “twinning” is certainly difficult to realize—Dandin 
discusses it in the “difficult” (duskara) chapter of his Mirror on Literature —but 
Prakrit has the advantage of relative indeterminacy. Here is one example from 
Rdvana’s Demise: 

anjana-rdaena sai dhusarantaaim 

ganda-alesu khalia-visamosarantaaim \ 
sura-bandina naana-galiaim amsuaim 
kappa-laana jattha mailenti amsuaim || 

Always dusky with lamp-black, 
trickling down over their cheeks, 
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the tears from the eyes of the imprisoned nymphs 

darkened the garments 

on the branches of the kalpa trees. 25 

As often in these galitaka verses, Pravarasena utilizes the fact that a single Prakrit 
word, such as amsua, might have more than one meaning, corresponding in this 
case to asm “tear” and amsuka “garment” in Sanskrit. Other strategies for mak¬ 
ing the rhyme work involve the manipulation of word-boundaries and the use of 
pleonastic suffixes such as we see in this verse: dhusarantaaim, osarantaaim, and 
amsudim all involve the suffix that Sanskrit grammarians call svdrthe ka, “pleonas¬ 
tic ka,” which in Prakrit might as well be called svdrthe a, since the intervocalic 
-k- is always lost. 

A comparison with Sanskrit offers, by way of a baseline, a convenient way of 
talking about what was distinctive about Prakrit in terms of the possibilities its 
musicality and indeterminacy opened up to poets. But these features do not in 
themselves depend on the comparison with Sanskrit: a word such as amsua will 
have the same semantic range regardless of whether we compare it with a set of 
corresponding Sanskrit words. This is important, because as much as a text such 
as Ravana’s Demise seems to be mediated by Sanskrit—it was, and is, read through 
Sanskrit commentaries—the text itself does not need to be understood through 
a layer of Sanskrit meanings that lies underneath the Prakrit surface. Indeed the 
large number of desi words, which do not obviously correspond to Sanskrit words, 
poses a problem for Sanskrit mediation, either as a theory of the text’s composition 
(i.e., that Pravarasena composed it in Sanskrit and then “sweetened” it by trans¬ 
forming it into Prakrit) or as a theory of the text’s reception (i.e., that readers could 
only understand it by translating it word-for-word into Sanskrit). 26 

Some of the representations of Prakrit in Indian literature as soft, delicate, 
tender, and so on might give us the impression that it was a specialized cant used 
exclusively for erotic poetry within the broader domain of Sanskrit textuality. 
This is the impression that scholars of the late nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies actually had. As we have seen, John Beames thought that Prakrit was an 
“emasculated” excuse for a language, providing the maximum possible scope to 
versification and song by suspending all of the rules of grammar. I think this is 
very far from the truth, but I also think that these critics were onto something. 
Prakrit does have certain phonic and semantic capacities that poets exploited ef¬ 
fectively, capacities that I have been calling musicality and indeterminacy. Their 
exploitation did not amount to the creation of a language from scratch, but it 
did result in Prakrit being linked in the literary-cultural imaginary with the fea¬ 
tures of sweetness and delicacy, not just on the level of what Prakrit poetry was 
about, but on the level of how Prakrit poetry actually sounded. There was, of 
course, some interference between the evaluation of the style and content of the 
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poetry—which was correspondingly lyrical, sensitive, and erotic in the main— 
and the evaluation of its phonic texture. But this is partly what I meant in fram¬ 
ing this discussion around Prakrit’s “expressive resources”: the most fundamental 
features of the Prakrit language, such as its phonetics, become meaningful to its 
readers and contribute to its aesthetic power. 


QUAVERING VERSES 

Prakrit is a literature of gathas. The word gdtha refers both to the most common 
and characteristic meter of Prakrit poetry and, by extension, to the Prakrit verses 
composed in that meter. This is clear from the verses in Prakrit anthologies that 
speak of the beauty of poetry, and in particular of Prakrit poetry: they generally 
refer to their subjects as gathas . 27 

According to its derivation from the verbal root gd, “to sing,” the word gatha re¬ 
fers to a sung verse. This highlights one of the tensions inherent in Prakrit poetry. 
Sheldon Pollock has argued that “the realm of the oral, specifically, the sung” lies 
outside of “the sphere of literary culture.” 28 Where are we to place Prakrit guffias? 
Are they closer to the songs that one might sing to pass time at the grinding stone, 
or to the literate productions of professional poets? I have argued in the previous 
chapter that Prakrit texts helped to establish “the sphere of literary culture” where 
works of literary art, kdvya, were produced. They are some of the earliest texts to 
identify themselves as kdvya, and form a crucial part of the genealogy of kdvya. 
The gdtha, like Prakrit itself, thus seems to stand between two categories that have 
been essential for conceptualizing and historicizing cultural practices in India: on 
the one hand, the oral, musical, and sung; on the other, the literate, textual, and 
recited. In this section I describe what is distinctive about Prakrit versification, 
and I venture a number of claims about the role of Prakrit versification practices 
and metrical knowledge in the history of literature and textuality more broadly in 
India. 

Gatha is an old Indo-European word. Its Avestan cognate ( ga 9 d ), which is 
probably more widely known, refers to the songs ascribed to Zarathushtra that 
constitute the oldest and most sacred texts of Zoroastrianism. The earliest attested 
uses of the word gdtha in India are unsurprisingly connected with the chanting of 
Vedic hymns. Later Vedic texts cite a number of verses—referred to as slokas and 
gathas —that are unattached to any particular tradition of Vedic recitation. 29 

None of these earlier traditions exhibit the unique metrical structure that char¬ 
acterizes the Prakrit gdtha. Avestan and Vedic verse are syllable-counting, and it 
appears that particular forms of syllable-counting verse are an Indo-European in¬ 
heritance. 30 The Prakrit gdtha, however, belongs to a class of verse forms that is 
regulated by ganas rather than by syllables. A gana is a “group” of moras, and a 
mora is a prosodic unit: it is what a light syllable (^) has one of, and what a heavy 
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syllable (-) has two of. Light syllables, for our purposes, are those that contain a 
short vowel and no final consonants; all other syllables are heavy. On top of a given 
framework of ganas may be overlaid a seemingly endless variety of “surface forms,” 
consisting of particular syllabic configuration. The basic rule of ^ana-counting 
verse is that a heavy syllable, which consists of two moras, must never cross a 
boundary between ganas. These meters, which the tradition generally called jabs, 
are hence very flexible. 31 Fundamental to the entire system of ^ana-counting verse 
is the metrical equivalence of two light syllables and one heavy syllable—an un¬ 
derlying prosodic structure that linguists call the moraic trochee. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions, this system is absent from earlier traditions of versification in India. 

The mora, although it is defined prosodically, could serve as unit of time as well. 
It is thus a unit of rhythmic equivalence: a gana of four moras, for example, should 
have the same duration regardless of the particular configuration of syllables in 
which it is realized. Hence gana -counting meters, in contrast to syllable-counting 
meters, can be thought of as having an inherent “beat.” A meter that consists of a 
sequence of four-mora ganas can be recited in “common time.” 

Most gana-counting meters, and above all the Prakrit gdthd, exhibit additional 
forms of rhythmic regulation. A gana might be realized with a syncopated or un¬ 
syncopated rhythm, that is, with a prominence on the second or first mora of the 
gana. At this finer level of analysis, “rhythm” does not simply arise from the way 
light and heavy syllables are strung together, but from the way that syllables are 
parsed into prosodic feet. The parsing of syllables into prosodic feet is a phonolog¬ 
ical procedure that Prakrit verse has incorporated into its metrical grammar, and 
the details of this procedure need not concern us here. 32 The upshot of foot-parsing 
is that word boundaries play an important role in characterizing the rhythm of a 
gana as syncopated or unsyncopated: thus, for example, the shape patterns 

with the “syncopated” shape while patterns with the “unsyncopated” 
shape —. 

The alternation of rhythms is built into the deep structure of the Prakrit gdthd: 
the odd ganas must be unsyncopated, and some but not all of the even ganas must 
be syncopated. But writers on metrics recognized a particular type of gdthd in 
which this rhythmic alternation appears on the surface. This is the capald, a “qua¬ 
vering” or “modulating” verse that realizes all of the even ganas with the syncopat¬ 
ed shape w-w, surrounded on either side by a heavy syllable to reinforce the con¬ 
trast. Writers distinguished variants that were “front-modulating” ( mukhacapald ) 
and “back-modulating” ( jaghanacapald ), depending on whether the first or sec¬ 
ond line exhibited this pattern. Their primarily motive in doing so, however, seems 
to have been to elicit a pair of double meanings: among the cast of characters in 
Prakrit erotic poetry are the woman who says just a little too much ( mukhacapald ) 
and the woman who moves her hips just a little too much (jaghanacapald ) to be 
above suspicion. 33 The Prakrit gdthd ends with another built-in syncopation—a 
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single light syllable toward the end of its second line—which is what allows us to 
recognize the two-line verse as a discrete metrical unit. 

To see how this type of versification works, we can take an example from a 
gdtha about gathas in Vairocanas Brilliance of the Connoisseurs: 

ekkd vi ittha vivihd samaa-visesena vatma-bheena \ 
disainadi vvagdha bhinna-rasa bhinna-bhavd a || 

Though one, it is manifold. 

Like an actress 

who wears different face paint at different times, 
the gdtha, 

with different ways of reading its syllables, 

expresses different emotional states. 34 

Determining the weight of each syllable gives us the following pattern: 

W W W W W W W W W W W 

w w w w w w w W 

And grouping these syllables into ganas gives the following pattern: 

j W W> W W , W W W W ) j W W) j W 

WWj W Wj y WWj J W> ) W 

Note the alternation of syncopated ganas (in gray) and unsyncopated ganas. Note, 
too, that the gdtha is a “catalectic” meter, which means that both lines leave off 
the last syllable of the final metrical unit. As noted above, the second line has a 
shortened sixth gana that syncopates the whole rest of the line, signaling the end 
of the verse. 

These quavering verses, with their endless variety of syllabic patterns and their 
subtle alternations playing out over a stable rhythmic framework of ganas, are the 
mainstay of Prakrit literature. Gana-counting meters are found in other litera¬ 
tures, and other metrical forms are found in Prakrit. But they are “Prakrit meters” 
in a sense that goes beyond the fact that they are common in Prakrit. To write in 
Prakrit was, to a very large extent, to write in gathas or related gana-counting me¬ 
ters. Less appreciated, but perhaps more historically significant, is the converse: to 
write in gathas was to write in Prakrit. 

It is well known that there are no traces of gana-counting verse in Vedic litera¬ 
ture, or indeed in any Sanskrit texts prior to Patanjali’s Great Commentary (around 
the second century bce). These meters occur for the first time in the canonical 
literature of the Buddhists and the Jains, and hence in the “Middle Indie” lan¬ 
guages we call Pali and Ardhamagadhi. Both canons, however, represent texts that 
were transmitted orally for centuries before being “committed” to writing. The 
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scare quotes are necessary because, far from fixing the text in a determinate and 
inalterable shape, the technology of writing introduced completely new possibili¬ 
ties of revision, expansion, and interpolation. Thus, despite containing material 
that may well go back, in some form, to the time of Buddha and Mahavira, and 
hence to the sixth and fifth centuries bce, the texts as we have them are products 
of the early centuries ce. In the case of the Pah canon, an ambitious commentarial 
enterprise led by the Sri Lankan monk Buddhaghosa represents a snapshot of the 
textual tradition in the fifth century. And in the case of the ArdhamagadhI canon, 
the council of Valabhi, also in the fifth century, represented the end of a long and 
highly disputed process of canon formation. 

Both sets of texts have an internal chronology in which the use oigan a- counting 
meters is centrally implicated. Ludwig Alsdorf has shown that the oldest layers of 
these texts use the “old arya” an archaic version of the gdthd discovered by Her¬ 
mann Jacobi in 1884. The use of the gdthd in its classical form is limited to chrono¬ 
logically later layers. 35 According to the picture sketched by Alsdorf, we have in 
both canons an “early” layer in which just one ^ana-counting meter, the old arya, 
is used sporadically alongside the more frequent syllable-counting meters such 
as anustubh and tristubh, and a “later” layer in which the classical gdthd is found. 
The classical gdthd is thus a sign of lateness. On this basis, Alsdorf suggested that 
the “later” layer of the Jain canon, where the gdthd is the preferred verse form, was 
later than the “later” layer of the Pali canon, where the gdthd is still relatively rare. 
The Pali canon, he argued, was constituted at a time before the gdthd had become 
“the metrical fashion of the epoch.” Roy Norman has argued, equivalently, that the 
Buddhist community ultimately responsible for putting the Pali canon together 
had moved to South India right around the time when the gdthd was gaining pop¬ 
ularity in the North. 36 

What is the significance of the use of the gdthd in the later portions of the Pali 
and ArdhamagadhI canons? The very limited scholarly discussion on this ques¬ 
tion frames it within the two processes of “development” (or “borrowing”) and 
“popularization.” 37 The first refers to the transformation of existing verse forms 
into new ones; it is the historical process that “metrical etymology” traverses. Ac¬ 
cording to Hermann Jacobi, and most scholars after him, the gdthd developed 
from the syllable-counting meters of an earlier metrical repertoire by according 
greater and greater scope to the techniques of contraction (replacing two light syl¬ 
lables with a single heavy syllable) and resolution (replacing a single heavy syllable 
with two light syllables) until we can no longer call the meters “syllable-counting” 
at all. The evidence for such a process comes from “transitional forms” that are 
partly syllable-counting and partly mora-counting. These include the late Vedic 
and early Pali/ArdhamagadhI tristubh, which sometimes employs contraction and 
resolution; the vaitdliya and aupacchandasika, which are mora-counting at the be¬ 
ginning of the line and syllable-counting at the end of the line; and finally the old 
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arya, which is mostly mora- or gana-counting but more strictly regulated than the 
classical gatha as to its alternating rhythm. According to an alternative hypothesis 
of George Hart, the gatha did not develop from the syllable-counting meters we 
encounter in earlier Sanskrit texts, but was borrowed from a Dravidian tradition 
of versification. This tradition would have to be old enough for the “early” portions 
of the Pali and ArdhamagadhI canons to borrow from it, and thus it would have to 
be much earlier than the existing corpus of Tamil literature. 

These accounts do not explicitly tell us how, much less why, this process of 
development or borrowing got started. Was there a period of experimentation? 
Were there influences from other traditions, Dravidian or otherwise, and if so, 
what was their nature? Or should we assume that traditions are always developing, 
generating new verse forms and sloughing off old ones? Some of this explanatory 
work is done, albeit implicitly, by the second process of “popularization.” But this 
term requires some caution. Being popular in the sense of being frequent within 
a corpus of texts is very easy to conflate with being popular in the sense of being 
demotic or current among the common people. There is thus a temptation, most 
clearly visible in A. K. Warder’s account, to explain gana-counting versification as 
a popular-demotic movement. And if it is the canonical texts of Buddhism and 
Jainism where the gatha and related meters first occur, then that may be because 
of the willingness of these religions to speak the language of, and sing the songs of, 
the common man. I think this is highly sentimental. We would, however, expect 
different systems of versification to be correlated with different forms of life, and 
perhaps the “Magadhan” culture that lies in the background of Buddhism and 
Jainism is part of the story of gana-counting versification. 38 

I would like to offer a different way of thinking about the changes in versifica¬ 
tion practice from the earlier to the later layers of the Pali and ArdhamagadhI can¬ 
ons. These traditions were Prakritized. It has long been known that the Pali canon, 
in particular, was “Sanskritized” over the course of its transmission, and by this 
word we understand the replacement of earlier Middle Indie forms, whether mor¬ 
phemes such as -tta or lexemes such as bambhana, with their Sanskrit equivalents 
(-tva and brahmana ). 39 These replacements indicate that the textual tradition that 
would later be identified as “Pali” came under the influence of a Sanskrit textual 
tradition. Although “influence” is a slippery term, we have a close parallel in the 
tradition that we have come to identify as “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit”: texts like 
the Divine Stories and Extensive Play of the Bodhisattva employ a Middle Indie lan¬ 
guage that has been Sanskritized to an even greater degree than the Pali canon. 40 

By Prakritization I mean the transformation of a textual tradition through the 
language, versification, and aesthetics of Prakrit literature. This process is some¬ 
what more difficult to put into evidence than Sanskritization, but only because 
our eyes have been trained to the superficially obvious differences between San¬ 
skrit and all varieties of Middle Indie. What if we trained our eyes to the more 
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subtle differences between Prakrit and other kinds of Middle Indie? We have al¬ 
ready seen that a distinctively Prakrit kind of versification enters into the Pali and 
Ardhamagadhi traditions at some point in their history. We might also see that if 
they can be assigned a date at all, the texts that prominently feature ^ana-counting 
meters date from around the first century ce or later. 41 

The Jain tradition, at least, provides relatively clear evidence for this sea change 
in versification practices. Although the new gana- counting meters like the gdtha 
appear in some canonical texts, most of these texts are rather late (after the first 
century), and as noted above, Alsdorf showed that the vast majority of gdtha verses 
in texts such as the Uttaradhyayana Sutra that are considered to be earlier are in¬ 
terpolations. But of what period specifically? 

The Jain canon is embedded in an extensive exegetical literature, one layer of 
which—called “explanations” ( niryuktis )—is composed entirely in Prakrit gdthds. 
As we saw in chapter 3, these “explanations” reflect an expansion and transforma¬ 
tion of the Jain scriptural tradition associated with the teacher Bhadrabahu, and 
dates to around the first century ce. A comparison between the Avasyaka Niryukti 
of the Svetambara Jains, and the Muldcdra of the Digambaras, two collections of 
religious stories, shows how this transformation happened: while the two texts 
contain much material in common, the Muldcdra, which according to Nalini Bal- 
bir is the older version, presents it in anustubh verses, and the Niryukti presents 
it in gathasN 

What else, besides a new kind of versification, betokens the Prakritization of 
these traditions? The “explanations” are well known to be linguistically distinct 
from the texts they purport to explain, although the habit of referring to both 
languages as “Prakrit,” as well as extensive mutual influences over the course of 
their transmission, have rendered this difference much less conspicuous. Dalsukh 
Malvania has noted in passing that manuscripts of the Jain scriptures without 
commentaries look more like Ardhamagadhi, and manuscripts with commentar¬ 
ies look more like Prakrit (“Jain Maharastri”). 43 We may therefore even speak of a 
double Prakritization. The first phase is the commentarial elaboration of the Jain 
canon in the language and meters of Prakrit literature, associated with the efforts 
of Bhadrabahu. The second is the subsequent conceptual and, to a lesser degree, 
linguistic redetermination of the canonical texts themselves as Prakrit texts. 

We do not encounter such linguistically distinct layers in the Pali canon. But 
once again, if we look closely, we can see that the use of the gdtha indexes other 
differences. Take the example of the Songs of the Buddhist Nuns. This is a collec¬ 
tion of verses attributed to the first few generations of Buddhist nuns, which has 
been considered a “precursor” to the Prakrit poetry of Seven Centuries and to the 
entire tradition of kdvya , 44 It is not just a coincidence that the two longest and 
most expressive poems, those of IsidasI and Sumedha, are the only ones to utilize 
the gdtha. The new verse form betokens a new way of using language, one that is 
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aware of and attentive to its expressive powers. The closest intertext of these poems 
is not, to my mind. Seven Centuries, but rather Palitta’s Tarangavatl, in which the 
title character tells the story of her conversion in expressive Prakrit gdthas. The 
chronological priority of the Buddhist Songs to Palittas Tarangavatl is not entirely 
self-evident; I do not take it for granted, as some scholars do, that the entire Pali 
canon was fixed by the second century bce. But even if no certainty can be reached 
on this specific point, the later portions of the Pali canon seem to draw from a wid¬ 
er literary discourse in Prakrit that was taking shape around the first century ce . 45 

The claim that the textual traditions of Buddhism and Jainism were “Prakritized” 
before they reached their final form does stand in need of further research, ft would 
imply, however, that traditions of versification, just like the languages in which they 
subsist, do not grow and wither like plants; and that instead of connecting the use 
of the gatha in Pali and Ardhamagadhi texts with a completely hypothetical practice 
of demotic versification, we might connect it with the actually existing practices 
of Prakrit literature—which, as 1 have emphasized at several points, are not nec¬ 
essarily demotic practices. Prakritization is not popularization. My claim here is 
that the gatha is not only common in Prakrit texts, but distinctively characterizes 
Prakrit as a discursive formation. Of course, the gatha does not exclusively occur in 
Prakrit, or even “Prakritized” texts: it has a long history of use in technical Sanskrit, 
from sloka-karikds in Patanjali’s Great Commentary (second century bce), to the 
argumentative verse of Nagarjunas Dispeller of Disputes (second century ce) and 
Isvarakrsnas Verses on Sdmkhya (ca. third century ce). In Sanskrit, however, it was 
a convenience: its flexibility allowed it to accommodate technical terms, as Helmer 
Smith argued. In Prakrit, by contrast, it was the default meter. 46 

The gatha is the only meter to have entire works written about it: the first, al¬ 
though its date remains uncertain, is the Definition of the Gatha ( Gathalaksana ) 
by Nanditadhya. 47 But other works on metrics—above all Virahanka’s Collection of 
Mora- and Syllable-Counting Meters (ca. eighth century) and Svayambhus Meters 
(ninth century)—provide a glimpse onto a lost world of Prakrit versification that 
was much more varied than its Sanskrit counterpart. As the title of Virahaiika’s work 
suggests, the repertoire included both the syllable-counting meters (vrttas) that were 
typically used in Sanskrit literature as well as the mora-counting meters (jdtis) that 
were more often used in Prakrit literature. The most popular of the mora-counting 
meters, besides the gatha, was an “acatalectic” variant called the skandhaka, which 
did not omit the final syllable from the last gana of each line. The skandhaka was 
employed in Prakrit court epics, such as Haris Victory and Ravana’s Demise. But the 
category of jdti also included various kinds of rhymed verse, including the galitakas 
we encountered above and khahjakas we’ll see below. These works defined a large 
number of strophic forms in which simple verse forms were combined. 

These strophic compositions take us back to the theme with which this sec¬ 
tion began: Prakrit s dual status as a language of literate textuality of a high order, 
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as well as a language closely associated with musical performance. The few sur¬ 
viving examples of strophic compositions, which come from stage plays, exem¬ 
plify the ambiguity of this position. Before considering them, it helps to bear in 
mind a similar ambiguity in the case of stage plays from ancient Greece. These 
plays were typically performed with choral odes. In earlier plays, such as those 
of Aristophanes, the text of the odes was transmitted along with the dialogue in 
manuscripts. In later plays, such as those of Menander, odes were generally not 
transmitted with the dialogue, although it is usually assumed that they were part 
of the performance. There is no question that these odes belonged to “the realm 
of the oral, specifically, the sung,” but the decision of whether they also belong to 
“the domain of literary culture”—whether they constitute an essential part of the 
literary work—has been made for us by the manuscript tradition. We might ask 
whether Prakrit songs, like these choral odes, belong to the play-as-performance 
or to the play-as-literature. 

The Prakrit and Apabhramsha songs that appear in some manuscripts of the 
fourth act of Kalidasas Urvasi Won by Valor brings the question into focus. Are 
they Kalidasas own compositions—which would make them, in the early fifth cen¬ 
tury ce, the earliest examples of Apabhramsha verse available to us—or were they 
added in the course of time ? 48 The stage directions associated with these songs 
make them out to be dhruvds, a kind of “mood music” that directors may choose 
to include in their staging of a play. We have plenty of evidence, including from 
the Treatise on Theater, that Prakrit and Apabhramsha songs were often employed 
in the play-as-performance, without necessarily constituting part of the play-as- 
literature. But as the fourth act of Urvasi Won by Valor shows, the dividing line is 
not always clear. 

The question becomes even more complicated when these Prakrit songs enter 
into the mimetic world of the stage play. I am referring to situations where charac¬ 
ters are represented as singing, or listening to, Prakrit songs. One example could 
be the verse from the Recognition of Sakuntala that Sakuntala intends to send to 
Dusyanta in a love letter, discussed in the introduction. But let us look at another 
example, a rare strophic composition found at the beginning of Harsas Ratnavali: 

kusumauhapiaduaam mauldvamto cuaam \ 
sidhiliamanaggahanao paai dahinapavanao || 
viasiavaulasoao icchiapiaamamelao \ 
palivdlanaasamatthao tammaijuaisatthao || 

ia padhamam mahumaso janassa hiaaiiii kunai maiXdim \ 
paccha vimdhai kamo laddhappasarehiiii kusumabanehim || 

The southern breeze is here, bringing buds to 
the mango, the dear messenger of the God of Love, 
slackening anger and quarrels, 
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making the bakula and asoka trees blossom, 
bringing pining lovers together, 
while groups of young girls gasp for air, 
incapable of waiting any longer. 

Thus does the spring month first soften people’s hearts, 
then, when his flower-arrows find an opening, 
the God of Love pierces them . 49 

This is a Prakrit song, which Svayambhu identifies for us as a sirsaka or strophic 
composition. It has two parts, and hence is called a dvipadi-khanda. The first part 
is a khahjaka, a generic term for a “piece” of a larger strophic composition, which 
in this case is a avalambaka: two verses made up of quarters of thirteen moras 
each, with the rhythm — at the end, and end-rhyme between successive quar¬ 
ters. The second part is a giti, a verse form very similar to the gatha but with two 
lines of equal length, rather than a shortened second line. Both parts exhibit end- 
rhyme, which is a characteristic of Prakrit khanjakas, and of most Apabhramsha 
meters, but very rarely figures in the Sanskrit and Prakrit that survives in written 
form. In this case, the rhyme enhances the musicality of the language, for example 
in the repetition of the consonant-less sequence -uaam in the first line, which must 
have been further enhanced by its musical setting. 

We must not forget, however, that this is not just a Prakrit song, but a dramat¬ 
ic representation of a Prakrit song. At this point in the Ratnavali, King Udayana 
comes out to watch the Holi celebrations with his friend Vasantaka, and he sees the 
two servant girls Madanika and Cutalatika dancing and singing the song quoted 
above. The king is impressed, and he has Vasantaka go and try to learn it from 
them. But Vasantaka is a bit clueless, and he mistakes their song for a carcari, an¬ 
other type of song and dance that was performed at the spring festival. Madanika 
tells him that the song was not a carcari, but a dvipadl-khanda. By including a 
dramatization of the spring festival in his play, Harsa has made the performance 
of a Prakrit song part of the play-as-literature. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE COLLECTIONS 

Prakrit is a literature of gdthds, but this latter word does not simply refer to the 
language’s most popular and most characteristic metrical form. The gatha is the 
poem, syntactically and semantically complete on its own, that takes this form: the 
whole world of the poem must be contained in its two lines. A verse incorporated 
in the Anuyogadvara Sutra, compiled sometime before the fifth century, says that 
“a soldier is known from his armor, a woman from her outfit, a pot of rice by a 
grain, and a poet from a single gathd.” 5 ° The earliest and most influential work of 
Prakrit literature, Seven Centuries, is made up of such single-verse poems. And it 
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was principally through anthologies such as Seven Centuries that Prakrit literature 
was known and studied, both in the premodern and the modern world. There 
were, of course, many other genres. Jain narrative literature in Prakrit, which 
flourished between the eighth and twelfth centuries, far exceeds anthologies in 
sheer volume. But the anthology always retained a special connection with Prakrit 
in the literary imagination. 

The anthology is the only Prakrit genre represented by Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Jain authors. But the sectarian affiliation of the compiler has very little to do with 
the actual content of the anthology, which is often taken from other poets in any 
case. The Treasury of Gatha-Jewels (1194 ce ) is a case in point: Jinesvara begins the 
collection with verses in praise of the Jina, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, and Sarasvati taken 
from earlier literature. This additive and syncretic character is one of the anthol¬ 
ogy’s key features. We see, in the first few pages of Jinesvara anthology, verses from 
the Seven Centuries, from Vakpatiraja’s Gauda’s Demise (eighth century), from 
the Vajjdlagga, and remarkably, because the original text is completely lost, from 
Gunadhya’s Great Story (Brhatkathd) . The anthology is central to Prakrit literature 
because it defines and presents “Prakrit literature” as a field of intertextuality. 

A collection was called a “treasury” ( kosa ), and the verses contained therein 
were often likened to gold and jewels . 51 Dandin distinguished the “treasury” from 
“aggregation” ( sanghata ), but it is difficult to tell whether he is following an older 
tradition . 52 The distinction, according to both Ratnasrljnana and Vadijahghala 
(both in the tenth century), is that the treasury features verses on various themes 
while the aggregation presents verses on a single theme. Vadijahghala offers 
the Constellation (Taragana ) of Bappabhatti, discussed below, as an example of 
a treasury (along with the Treasury of Gathas, which likely refers to Seven Cen¬ 
turies, and an otherwise-unknown Spotted Antelope), and the Tamil anthologies 
(dravidasanghata ) as examples of aggregations . 53 According to Tarunavacaspati, 
however, the treasury differs from the aggregation in that it contains verses from 
various authors, and Bhoja also uses the authorship criterion to distinguish the 
two genres in his Illumination of the Erotic , 54 

Dandin’s remarks, or rather the various interpretations of his unusually cryptic 
categorization, raise what I consider to be the two primary issues in the study of 
anthologies as a genre: their formal organization and their authorship. The his¬ 
tory of the genre is another important issue, but it will suffice to note here that 
the anthology is present from the very beginnings of Prakrit literature—and also 
of Tamil literature—and that Hari Ram Acharya has traced the influence of the 
Seven Centuries on later anthologies in Sanskrit . 55 This is a major point of differ¬ 
ence between Sanskrit and Prakrit as literary traditions. As a literature of gathas, 
Prakrit is and always has been a literature of anthologies, many of which precede 
the earliest anthologies of Sanskrit literature by centuries. When it comes to sin¬ 
gle-author collections, there are outstanding Sanskrit examples from the middle 
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of the first millennium, such as Bhartrhari’s Three Centuries, Amaru’s Century, and 
Ravigupta’s Treasury of Ary as. Or rather, these are traditionally considered to be 
single-author collections. Daniel Ingalls has judged that Amaru’s Century is actu¬ 
ally the work of several poets, and probably carried ascriptions of individual verses 
to particular poets in the early stages of its manuscript transmission. 56 There are a 
number of single-author collections in Prakrit from roughly the same period, in¬ 
cluding Bappabhatti’s Constellation and Vairocana’s Brilliance of the Connoisseurs. 

Regarding multiple-author “treasuries,” however, most of the early examples are 
in Prakrit. Besides Seven Centuries, several collections of Prakrit verse were com¬ 
piled by Jain monks and laymen. The earliest example—before 1337 ce, and some¬ 
time after Vakpatiraja’s composition of Gauda’s Demise in the eighth century—is 
evidently Jagadvallabha’s Vajjdlagga. Other examples include Jinesvara’s Treasury of 
Gdtha-Jewels (1194 ce) and the collections printed with it ( Subhdsiyagdhdsamgaha 
and Subhdsiyapajjasamgaha). The Verses of the Chappannayas should be included 
in this category, too, although the text that survives under this name is almost 
certainly not the text that authors such as Dandin, Uddyotana, and Abhinavagupta 
knew. The latter seems to have been the work of a poetic collective, somewhere 
between the single-author and multiple-author models. From Dandin’s reference 
to them in the beginning of his Avantisundari, we know that their Verses were in 
circulation around the year 700, but I suspect that they, like Seven Centuries, be¬ 
long to the period of Satavahana rule in the first or second century ce . 57 And, of 
course, as Vadijanghala reminds us, the Tamil anthologies ( dravidasanghata ) were 
also in circulation, if only in Tamil Nadu, by the middle of the first millennium. By 
contrast, the earliest surviving multiple-author “treasury” in Sanskrit, if we do not 
count Amaru, is the Treasury of Subhasita-Jewels (Subhasitaratnakosa ), compiled 
just before the twelfth century. 

Extent is the most obvious way of characterizing an anthology that has no over¬ 
all thematic organization, and this is how Seven Centuries received its name. But 
why are its verses counted in groups of a hundred, and why are there seven of them? 
S. V. Sohoni suggested that the model was the Bhagavadglta, which also contains 
around 700 verses, and that Hala actually intended it as an anti-Bhagavadgita. 
But there is little evidence for this interpretation. Equally unconvincing is Acha- 
rya’s suggestion that the phrase “seven centuries” ( sattasai ) simply sounds better 
in Prakrit than other candidates. 58 If the element sata in the names Satavahana and 
Satakarni does in fact derive from sapta “seven,” as S. A. Joglekar has suggested, 
then the Seven Centuries might be an oblique reference to the name of the patron 
or his dynasty, but I remain doubtful. 59 

The commentators on Seven Centuries knew that verses in the anthology some¬ 
times cluster around a given theme or word. Herman Tieken elaborated on this 
“linking” as an organizational feature, but it is not nearly as systematic as that 
found, for example, in Kalidasa’s Cloud Messenger, where almost every verse is 
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linked to the preceding verse by a repetition of a word . 60 The verses of each century 
are, for the most part, “unbound” ( anibaddha ), as Bhamaha would call literature of 
this type . 61 They are thus vulnerable to rearrangement. This appears to have hap¬ 
pened often in the history of Seven Centuries. Not only are chunks of verses found 
in different places in different versions of the anthology, but several versions ex¬ 
hibit a complete rearrangement of the verses according to their topic. These topi¬ 
cally organized versions include Sadharanadevas recension and the “First Telinga 
Recension,” both studied by Albrecht Weber for his edition of the text, and the 
Gdthamuktdvali described by H. C. Bhayani. The topics are generally referred to 
by the Prakrit word vajjd, which is etymologically identical to the parydyas men¬ 
tioned by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, or by the Sanskrit word paddhati. 
Compilers such as Jagadvallabha and Jinesvara would employ this formal device 
in their Vajjdlagga and Treasury of Gdtha-Jewels respectively . 62 

The arrangement into vajjds seems to be a formalization of a looser thematic 
grouping evident in earlier collections of verses. Vairocana’s Brilliance of the Con¬ 
noisseurs, the date of which remains unknown, moves from topic to topic in a nat¬ 
ural but not formally explicit sequence: from a reflection on the qualities of good 
readers, for example, to a reflection on the qualities of good lovers. Bappabhatti’s 
Constellation, of the later eighth century, exhibits a similar arrangement. The Con¬ 
stellation was compiled by Bappabhatti’s friend Sankuka, who composed “index- 
verses.” Each index-verse names two to five verses by a keyword in each. Often, 
but not always, Sankuka mentions the theme or topic according to which he has 
arranged the verses. Here is one example: 

Vadin! How can we praise you? 

You are the one who praises, 
as shown by these five verses: 
susiyattana, bahulakkhaya, sirisa, 
jaladugga, and vdrandri , 63 

The five verses whose keywords are mentioned in the index-verse are all eulogies 
of a king. But the index-verse also serves another important function: it maintains 
the attribution of the verse to its author . 64 The practice of composing index-verses 
( dvara-gathas ) is as old as Prakrit textuality itself. In composing their “explana¬ 
tions” ( niryuktis ) and “discussions” ( bhdsyas ) on canonical texts, Jain commen¬ 
tators enumerated topics for discussion in index-verses. This practice was rede¬ 
ployed to strengthen the fragile bond of authorship in Prakrit literary culture. 
Unbound verses, which collectively represent a great deal of Prakrit literature, are 
not just unbound from larger structures of meaning, but from the formal and ma¬ 
terial structures that often served as the locus of attribution. We can think of the 
anthology not only as a site of collection, where these unbound verses could be 
integrated into such a structure, but as a site of dispersion: being anthologized in 
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one work or in one manuscript—and it is often impossible to distinguish between 
the two—was simply a temporary stopover in the life of a Prakrit gatha. 

On this topic, there is a pair of gathas in the Brilliance of the Connoisseurs that 
sets out two modes of existence for Prakrit poetry: 

suviarasahd vimuhi annana anannagoard dani \ 
kulavdlia vva lukkaigehe niasdmiramjini gdhd || 

A gatha that is very thoughtful 

and kept to oneself, away from others, 

pleases the one who possesses it, 

as a woman in the confines of the family, 

prudent, uninterested in and inaccessible to others, 

pleases her husband. 

kittivaamsa vimala manohard bahuvidraujjalia \ 
aikkamtapidldvd gdhd savvattha bhamai vesa vva || 

The more attention is lavished on it, 

the more it shines, pure and captivating, 

garlanded by wide renown: 

the gatha that goes beyond lovers’ conversations 

is to be found everywhere 

like a courtesan. 65 

The first verse seems to recommend the private enjoyment of Prakrit poetry, but 
this is tempered by the second verse, which recommends, instead, its public circu¬ 
lation. We can note, briefly, that this is how Prakrit gathas work in general: although 
they are self-contained and “unbound,” their profusion of meanings depends on a 
network of prior texts. It is as if every gatha presupposes every other, each forming 
a node in a vast intertextual network. Appearing “everywhere” means appearing 
in an infinitude of contexts, of anthological or performative settings, and hence 
of new possibilities of contextual meaning. In this case, the meanings of the two 
verses are not quite complementary but not quite contradictory either; as an ethos 
of reading, they commend both intimacy and, with a wink, promiscuity. 

We are used to distinguishing between a literary work itself and its reception or 
afterlife, or between an original “meaning” and a “significance” for later readers. But 
Prakrit gathas exist entirely in their reception: esse est legeri. The recognition of this 
fact motivated Sankuka to preserve his friend’s gathas by anthologizing them, fit¬ 
ting them out with index-verses, and writing them down in manuscript form—by 
transforming them into structure, we might say, to borrow a phrase of Gadamer’s. 66 

One example will serve to illustrate the processes of constant recontextualiza- 
tion in which the life of a gatha consists. The Mirror for Poets is a Prakrit text on 
metrics of the thirteenth century. In exemplifying some varieties of the gatha, a 
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commentator on this text, probably not far removed from the time of the Mirror, 
distinguished the brdhmani variety as having the maximum number of heavy syl¬ 
lables (27). He adduced the following verse: 

gajjamte khe mehd phulld nivd panacciyd morn \ 

nattho camdulloo vdsdratto haldpatto || 

The clouds are thundering in the sky. 

The kadamba is in bloom. 

The peacocks are dancing. 

The moonlight is gone. 

The first night of the monsoon is here, my friend. 67 

This is one of the only verses that the commentator ascribes to a specific author, 
and that author is Palitta. Not too long before it was cited in the Mirror, the learned 
Jain monk Hemacandra cited the first few words of this verse as an illustration of 
two grammatical rules in his Siddhahemacandra (mid-twelfth century). 68 Hema¬ 
candra, however, does not identify the author. Neither does Bhoja, one of Hema- 
candra’s principal sources, who cites the verse on two occasions. First, as an ex¬ 
ample of the “inferential” kind of reason (jhapaka-hetu ) in his Illumination of the 
Erotic, and second, as a variety of the “forward-and-backward-looking” kind of in¬ 
ference ( sdmdnyatah ) in his Necklace ofSarasvati (both early eleventh century). 69 
Here we have three authors citing the same verse: one for its metrical features, one 
for its grammatical features, and one for its logical features. Yet the verse itself is 
found in no extant work of Prakrit literature. Where did these authors encounter 
this verse, and how did the anonymous commentator of the Mirror for Poets know 
that Palitta was its author? 

I think it is possible that these authors all cited the verse from Palittas now-lost 
Tarangavati. But if this verse managed to escape oblivion, it is because it was cited; 
and if it was cited, it is because it was citable. The survival of Palittas poetry, as 
well as the survival of its attribution to Palitta, has taken several courses. First, and 
most obviously, there is the tradition of Tarangavati (including later retellings), 
to which Palittas name is attached as an author. Yet even here it might be recalled 
that Palitta, according to Jain legend, was accused of plagiarizing Tarangavati from 
one of his colleagues at the Satavahana court. 70 But there is also the anthology 
tradition, and further, there are the indirect traditions of “accidental anthologies”: 
those texts like the Mirror for Poets and Svayambhus Meters that, in the course of 
exemplifying a set of metrical or grammatical phenomena, end up assembling an 
anthology of verses. Another example is the Explanation of the Suggestion Verses 
of Ratnakara, which assembles and revises Abhinavaguptas commentary on the 
Prakrit verses cited in Anandavardhana’s Light on Suggestion. 

We know very little about the way that anthologies, especially Prakrit antholo¬ 
gies, were produced. The seminal text of this tradition is of course Seven Centuries, 
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but this is a typically problematic case: with our earliest direct witness, the com¬ 
mentator Bhuvanapala (ca. eleventh century), we intercept the tradition nearly a 
thousand years into its history. By this time, authors had for hundreds of years 
been citing verses “from Seven Centuries ,” which is to say, verses that are also 
found in later manuscripts of Seven Centuries. In fact, nobody actually attributes 
these verses to this work; if the verses are attributed at all, they are attributed to a 
particular author. Svayambhus metrical handbook provides an example: a verse 
that he attributes to Palitta is identical to W75 in Seven Centuries, which the com¬ 
mentators on that text likewise attribute to Palitta. While I do not share the skep¬ 
ticism of earlier scholars regarding these attributions (“worthless” according to 
A. B. Keith), no serious research has been done on them, and it is not at all clear 
where they come from. 71 Take, as another example, verse W394: “In the spring, the 
peacock cranes its neck to drink a drop of water from the tip of a blade of grass, as 
if it were a pearl pierced by an emerald thread.” 72 This is a rare case of agreement 
between the commentators regarding the authorship of the verse: Bhuvanapala, 
Ajada, and PItambara all assign it to Palitta. But how do they know? I speculate 
that Seven Centuries probably was the source of many of these citations, but that it 
once circulated with a large complement of intertexts and paratexts—including a 
list of authors and perhaps collections of the works of individual authors—that has 
been substantially winnowed over the course of its transmission. 

In closing, I would like to return to the larger structures of meaning from which 
Prakrit gathas are “unbound.” The great literary theorist Abhinavagupta main¬ 
tained in the late tenth century that there was a qualitative difference between a 
large-scale work, in which all of the narrative elements are presented to the reader 
before his very eyes, and a small-scale work like the single-verse poem, which 
presents the reader with few or no narrative elements. We aren’t given to know, for 
example, who is speaking, who is being spoken to, and what has happened prior 
to the verse being spoken. In order to understand the verse—in other words, to 
give meaning to it—we must conjecture all of these elements. And while the verse 
itself might give us some clues, Abhinavagupta makes it clear that only readers 
who are practiced in the conventions of the relevant kind of poetry can success¬ 
fully make those conjectures. Such readers can picture the narrative situation as if 
it were before their very eyes, despite or perhaps due to the fact that they have had 
to imagine it. 73 

One difference between the large-scale and the small-scale work thus pertains 
to reading practices, and indeed to practice in the more common sense: readers of 
a small-scale work, in the absence of explicit narrative development, need to turn 
to past experience, to prior texts, which collectively provide the reader with condi¬ 
tions of meaning and interpretation. I know of no better example of this kind of 
reading practice than Abhinavaguptas own interpretation of a Prakrit verse (W886) 
in his commentary on Anandavardhana’s Light on Suggestion, where he conjectures 
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not one, not two, but eight possible narrative contexts, each with a slightly differ¬ 
ent meaning. 74 In this way, although the Prakrit gdtha is formally “unbound,” it is 
always reintegrated into a larger structure of meaning—for Abhinavagupta these 
are primarily narrative structures, but we could also consider figurative or affective 
structures—that itself depends on a potentially boundless number of intertexts. It 
is noteworthy that the very narrative elements that Abhinavagupta says the reader 
must supply, the verse’s “points of attachment” to a structure of narrative mean¬ 
ing such as the speaker and addressee, are usually supplied by the commentaries 
to Seven Centuries: “a woman says this to her friend,” "a woman says this to her 
messenger,” and so on. These short introductions serve as paratexts that aid in the 
understanding of the text. They are strikingly similar to the kilavis that are trans¬ 
mitted as paratexts to the Tamil cahkam poems, which likewise set out the speaker 
and addressee in certain conventional roles. 75 

Prakrit gathds live in the complexities of collection and dispersion, of citation 
and recontextualization, skipping over and across the transmission histories of 
individual texts. Within Indian literary culture, their “unbound” character was 
prized and celebrated, since it allowed individual verses to speak to different pur¬ 
poses from within different texts—but it was also a liability, since it made over to 
future generations the responsibility of transmitting verses faithfully and preserv¬ 
ing their attribution. We might even think of all Prakrit gathas as fragments: not 
just the stray verses of now-forgotten poets such as Abhimanacihna that have been 
preserved in accidental anthologies such as Syavambhu’s Meter, but the verses that 
are transmitted to us in intentional anthologies as well. For fragments present a 
shard of meaning that can only be appreciated against a background of intertexts, 
but this background changes. The conventions that emerge for reading gathds 
in one context might change as we move over to another: consider, in this con¬ 
nection, the divergent interpretations of the commentators on Seven Centuries. 
Prakrit gathas were characterized by their appearance, and continual reappear¬ 
ance, in various contexts—in performance or in a manuscript, in a topically 
arranged anthology or cited in a grammatical textbook, introduced by an “index- 
verse” or by the definition of a poetic figure. This promiscuity was a conspicuous 
feature of Prakrit’s phenomenology and aesthetics, of what it was like and what 
attracted people to it. 

This chapter has surveyed three kinds of distinctiveness about Prakrit litera¬ 
ture: the sweetness of its syllables, which I understood in relation to phonetic 
characteristics that made the language smooth, open, and musical; the quavering 
rhythms of its verse, which refers to the special kind of versification associated 
with Prakrit poetry, which allowed enormous variation over a regular beat with 
syncopation permitted on the off-beat; and the prevalence of single-verse poems, 
which is connected with certain forms of textual organization, like the anthol¬ 
ogy, particular reading practices, and above all with an open-ended “ontology” 
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that not only allowed but positively encouraged poems to circulate promiscuously, 
to appear in diverse contexts, to mean different things to different people. These 
features can be said to characterize Prakrit internally, since they are the resources 
internal to the language and to the tradition that Prakrit poets made conscious use 
of. In the next chapter, we will turn to the ways in which Prakrit is characterized 
externally, that is, under a series of contrasts that differentially established its place 
in the language order of India. 


5 


Figuring Prakrit 


The unity of a language is represented always in relation to another unity. 

—NAOKI SAKAI, “HOW DO WE COUNT A LANGUAGE?” 1 


Equivalence in difference is the cardinal problem of language. .. 

— ROMAN JAKOBSON, “ON LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF TRANSLATION” 2 


INTRODUCTION 

The most straightforward way to determine what Prakrit was is to look at how it 
was represented, that is, how it appeared from within the literary and intellectual 
culture of premodern India. Chapters 2 and 3 offered a largely diachronic account 
of Prakrits invention as a literary language. This chapter provides an analysis of 
Prakrit’s synchronic position within the order of literary languages. It follows an 
ongoing attempt to “figure out,” by representing it in figures, Prakrit’s relation to 
other languages. What is remarkable is that no one seems ever to have thought that 
such an analysis was even necessary: scholars have focused their explanations, as 
reductive as they tend to be, on why certain kinds of people used Prakrit, or were 
represented as using Prakrit, rather than why Prakrit was available for such uses 
in the first place. 

In what follows, I adopt Naoki Sakai’s idea of a “schema”—itself adopted from 
Kant—to characterize the language order of premodern India. My idea of a schema 
is historicist and constructivist, like Sakai’s but completely unlike Kant’s. The prob¬ 
lem Sakai addressed with this idea is the “unity” of a language. 3 

On the one hand, it is second nature for us to count languages, that is, to rep¬ 
resent them as unified objects that can be enumerated in a series. Sanskrit and 
Prakrit do not differ in this respect from English, Japanese, Russian, and French. 
Language’s discrete character is essential to almost everything that we can think 
to do with it. “Narrating, reciting, listening, reading, writing and translating” are 
all performed in a way that presupposes and reproduces the differences between 
languages. 4 For any given language, the unity of that language, and thus its ability 
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to be counted alongside other languages, is given as well. On the other hand, it is 
still second nature. We would like to believe that our representations of language 
“cut nature at the joints,” but the closer we look, the further we get from finding 
any. 5 We find, instead, that what holds a language together, and what categori¬ 
cally separates it from others, is not any intrinsic property, but effective fictions, of 
which we are collectively the authors. 

A schema is, in Kant’s words, “the representation of a general procedure 
by which the imagination supplies its image to the concept” of which it is the 
schema. 6 It is a “mediating representation” (vermittelnde Vorstellung ) that allows 
us to bring the messy and gradient language practices as we encounter them in 
“the real world” under discrete and ordered categories. 7 Schemas perform the 
work of figuration, classification, and categorization that enable us to think of lan¬ 
guages as objects. It is through the representational work of schemas that Prakrit 
became a language: an internally homogeneous and discrete object, differentiated 
from other such objects—and above all from Sanskrit—as a species of a genus. But 
the effects that schemas have thus go far beyond the representational work that 
they do. They provide us with concepts with which we can reflect upon, evaluate, 
and regulate our own uses of language, as well as the range of social practices that 
intersect with language use. This results in a feedback loop: concepts are based on 
practices, practices are based on concepts, and thus the objects and relations that 
a schema posits come to form part of the world that the schema is meant to rep¬ 
resent. A schema can thus be seen as a blueprint for, rather than merely a picture 
of, a language order. 

Schematism, the capacity or even requirement to produce schemas, may be 
“an art hidden in the depths of the human soul,” but a schema itself is a historical 
artifact. 8 It belongs to those deeply embedded patterns of reasoning and represen¬ 
tation so deeply in a culture that we generally call “common sense,” and hence it 
underlies the particular ways of speaking about and using language that are preva¬ 
lent within that culture. The closest Sanskrit equivalent of the kind of schema I 
have in mind is vyavastha, something that sets a number of other things in their 
place relative to one another, a single figure that encompasses and imposes order 
on an enormous diversity of practices. 

The approach adopted in this chapter differs radically from the method by 
which Indological scholarship has traditionally attempted to understand “lan¬ 
guage talk” in premodern India, namely, by invoking the paradigm of sociolin¬ 
guistics and reading the sources as proxies for attitudes toward and beliefs about 
language in the various segments of premodern Indian society. Among the many 
methodological and epistemological liabilities in this approach is the tendency to 
view language as a “dependent variable” and social distinctions as the “indepen¬ 
dent variable.” On this view, language is a reflection of more fundamental patterns 
in social organization. Given that religion is still thought of as the most important 
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source of social distinctions in premodern India, this view often has the effect of 
reducing language to religious identity, and thus of producing facile equations be¬ 
tween Brahmans and Sanskrit, or between Jains and Prakrit. The tendency to treat 
Sanskrit and Prakrit as transhistorical categories is another liability that makes it 
difficult to see when and how people began thinking of and representing language 
in these terms. 9 This tendency is explained in part by Hermann Jacobis intentional 
conflation of the emic terms “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” with the etic terms “Old In¬ 
die” and “Middle Indie,” discussed in chapter 1. 

My approach differs less radically from the one developed by Sheldon Pollock, 
and shares with it the goal of denaturalizing such familiar concepts as Sanskrit 
and Prakrit by tracing out their history. 10 But where Pollock minimizes the dif¬ 
ferences between Sanskrit and the other members of the “closed set” of literary 
languages, I am interested in the logic of internal differentiation within this set. 
And where Pollock assigns a nomothetic function to many of the representations 
discussed here, I assign them a schematic function. Precisely what this function 
is will become clear over the course of this chapter, but to begin with, I mean that 
representations of language do not simply list languages that already exist—they 
do not gather together languages that meet a certain criterion, such as “their avail¬ 
ability across region, ethnie, sect, and time” as Pollock suggests—but stake out 
discursive positions that languages occupy vis-a-vis each other. They are as much 
ways of making sense of language practices, of “figuring them out,” as they are 
rules regarding their use. 

This chapter departs from earlier scholarship in one other significant respect. 
Just as the preceding chapters enabled us to challenge the historical priority of San¬ 
skrit by considering alternative points of origin for the “poetry of polity” ( prasasti ) 
and high literature in general ( kdvya ), this chapter enables us to challenge the con¬ 
ceptual priority of Sanskrit by focusing on the relational figures through which 
languages were represented. According to the schemas reconstructed here, San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit defined each other, contrasted with each other, and complement¬ 
ed each other. This approach ties in with the slightly revisionist history of Prakrit, 
as well as Sanskrit, offered in this book: rather than naming timeless categories of 
speech, Sanskrit and Prakrit came into use as names of languages around the first 
century ce, when the language order they jointly constituted came into being. 


THE ARCHETYPAL SCHEMA 

The archetypal schema here is the underlying framework of the language practices 
of “classical India”—the literary and intellectual culture of India from the first to 
the twelfth centuries ce, in which Sanskrit and Prakrit jointly served as the param¬ 
eters of textual production. This characterization closely resembles Pollock’s char¬ 
acterization of the “Sanskrit cosmopolis.” One reason I have adhered to the older 
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term is simply to avoid confusion: the “Sanskrit cosmopolis” is really a metonym, 
based on the importance of Sanskrit to the entire cultural order, but in this chapter 
I am interested precisely in Sanskrits others. 

The representations that the archetypal schema provides procedures for con¬ 
structing are the statements in which participants in literary and intellectual cul¬ 
ture articulated an understanding of their own language practices. Many of these 
texts are “classical” in the further sense that they are foundational within their 
respective discourses. They reflect an understanding of language that has a long 
history of effects. This is why I call the schema presented here archetypal: other 
ways of understanding language in India, up to the present day, presuppose it as 
a template. 

The most common formulation of this schema is the bhdsdtraya, “the three 
languages”: Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha. This is the figure that Bhamaha 
and Dandin present in the two foundational works in the discourse of poetics, the 
Ornament of Literature and the Mirror of Literature. This is just one form of the 
schema—not everyone who has attempted to make sense of the language practices 
of this literary and intellectual culture enumerates precisely three languages—but 
I take it to be representative of a broad consensus regarding the number of lan¬ 
guages, their identity, and their relationship to one another. Its archetypal status 
is easily illustrated by the fact that the fourfold and sixfold schemas that begin to 
emerge in the ninth century incorporate and expand upon the threefold schema. 

Four important features characterize this archetypal schema: the opposition 
between Sanskrit and Prakrit; the identity of Sanskrit and Prakrit; the totality of 
the practices the schema represents; and the iterability of its distinctions. Together 
these give the language order of classical India its unique shape: the central di¬ 
chotomy of Sanskrit and Prakrit, the asymmetrical relation between the two, and 
the peripheral position of Apabhramsha. The role and status of a language within 
a language order are the result of a complex configuration of factors on the level 
of schematic representation. “Cosmopolitan” and “vernacular” are two of the roles 
that may be available, but they do not exhaust all of the possibilities—Prakrit does 
not easily fit into either category—and it would be a mistake to understand them 
as universal categories that classical Indian culture just happens to instantiate. 


OPPOSITION 

At the core of the basic schema lies a binary opposition between Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. Generally, one can speak of opposing two things that already exist, or of 
an opposition that creates two things that did not exist before. It is the latter sense 
that I intend here. Sanskrit and Prakrit exist in a “schema of co-figuration,” where 
the representation of one determines the representation of the other. 11 There are 
two aspects of the schema of co-figuration that I would like to emphasize at the 
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outset, because they lead to an understanding of the relationship between Sanskrit 
and Prakrit that differs from what one commonly encounters in scholarship. 

One aspect is the prior indeterminacy of the objects under co-figuration. The 
schema does not simply apply contrasting attributes to each member of the pair— 
although this is one of its important functions—but rather defines what each 
member of the pair is. Although we tend to see the opposition between Sanskrit 
and Prakrit as an opposition between two languages, it is only as a result of a 
schematic representation that we can oppose Sanskrit and Prakrit as languages in 
the first place. This claim opens up the possibility that Sanskrit and Prakrit were 
not always what they currently seem to be. For example, Sanskrit and Prakrit are 
figured in the Treatise on Theater not as languages, for which other terms are used, 
but as two distinct types of actors’ lines. 

The second aspect is the lack of a prior independent existence for each of the ob¬ 
jects under co-figuration. Co-figuration implies that the emergence of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit as objects of representation was more or less simultaneous. Of course there 
is a sense in which Sanskrit existed prior to the Sanskrit-Prakrit dichotomy. But this 
type of Sanskrit, the language of Vedic texts, was quite different from that which we 
commonly call “classical”—the language that the archetypal schema delineates— 
and in fact there is no evidence that it was even called “Sanskrit” much before the 
first and second centuries ce. Exactly the same can be said of Prakrit. Co-figuration 
replaces the question of whether Sanskrit or Prakrit came first—the answer to which 
depends entirely on one’s chosen definitions—with an answerable question about 
what phenomena the words “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” were applied to. 

One kind of opposition is built into the words Sanskrit and Prakrit themselves. 
The words form, as George Grierson noted, a “naturally correlated pair.” 12 The word 
samskrta, from the verb V sam-s-kr, means in the broadest terms “what has been 
elaborated.” 13 The word prdkrta means what exists in, or has come from, the source 
(prakrti ). 14 In contrast to Sanskrit, it refers to the original state of something prior 
to elaboration. Hence Grierson contrasted them as “artificial” and “unartificial.” 

The words samskrta and prdkrta did not start out as designations for languages. 
It seems likely that they were employed for this purpose in order to represent the 
practices they designated as opposites. This interpretation is consistent with the 
ritual connotations of samskrta, according to which Sanskrit is speech that has 
been “purified” for ritual use. This term, as Sheldon Pollock argues, forges an as¬ 
sociation between Sanskrit and the sphere of Vedic ritual, where the language was 
used both in actual ritual practice, in the form of hymns and prayers, as well as to 
talk about those rituals and the forms of knowledge that they presupposed. But it 
is important to note that “Sanskrit,” as a designation for a language, is used only 
after the “prestige economy” of this language had expanded far beyond the sphere 
of ritual alone. 15 One of the earliest known uses of the word sarnskrta to refer to a 
language occurs in the Ramdyana. In the Sundarakanda, Hanuman considers how 
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he should address Sita, and says: “If I present a samskrtd speech, like a twice-born, 
she will mistake me for Ravana and get scared. I must address her with a human 
[manusam] speech, full of meaning.” 16 This passage contrasts Sanskrit as the lan¬ 
guage of twice-born Brahmans, such as Ravana, with the language of humankind 
as a whole. We can view this passage, as Pollock does, as a reflection of the social 
and discursive limitations that applied to the use of Sanskrit in the centuries pre¬ 
ceding the Rdmdyana’ s composition. But we can also view it as a reflection of a set 
of circumstances that did not exist long before this passage itself was composed. 
The first circumstance is an increased distance between languages, in Heinz Kloss’s 
sense of Abstand, or at least an increased awareness of this distance, relative to 
Patanjali’s time. As is well known, Patanjali represented incorrect words as local 
deviations from the corresponding correct words rather than systemic deviations 
that might possess a logic and structure of their own. 17 This distance allowed peo¬ 
ple to think of languages as distinct systems, rather than as a single system that 
included arbitrary variation within it. The second circumstance, closely linked to 
the first, is choice. The necessity of choosing a language, and the awareness of 
doing so, is a special feature of literature, and radiates from literature into other 
discourses. Pollock is right to connect the Rdmdyana’ s consciousness of its own 
language with its self-declared status as the first work in an entirely new type of 
expressive literature. 18 Hanuman’s dilemma of what language to frame his speech 
in is the same as that of Valmiki, the author of the Rdmdyana. Whenever language 
is an object of choice, we require a schema to tell us what the choices actually are. 

We don’t know when the Rdmdyana was composed, but it was likely in the 
first century bce. Around this time, and continuing into the early centuries of the 
common era, Jain monks were collecting, revising, and expanding a body of ca¬ 
nonical literature. In a long discussion of music that several canonical texts share, 
it is observed that the language of song can be either Sanskrit or Prakrit. 19 This 
rather accidental passage reveals to us both the circumstances in which language 
is an object of choice, and what the choices were in such circumstances. Just as the 
Vedic scriptures never proclaim that they are composed in Sanskrit, the Jain scrip¬ 
tures never proclaim that they are composed in Prakrit, and only mention Sanskrit 
and Prakrit in a passage that clearly concerns the practices of a different cultural 
realm: that of literature and music. 

The most compelling illustration of co-figuration occurs in a passage from 
Kalidasas Birth ofKumdra (early fifth century ce). During the celebration of Siva 
and Parvatl’s wedding, Sarasvatl congratulates the couple: 

Sarasvatl praised the couple with a speech 
that she delivered in two ways: 
one purified by samskara to the excellent groom, 
and one that could easily be understood to the bride. 20 
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Kalidasa here imagines the speech of Sarasvati, the goddess of language and lit¬ 
erature, in accordance with the same schema that distinguished Sanskrit and 
Prakrit as literary languages. In the literary culture that Kalidasa inhabited, 
Sarasvati did in fact speak two languages. Kalidasa composed the Birth ofKumara 
in Sanskrit within generations of Sarvasena composing another court epic, Haris 
Victory, in Prakrit. The earliest available commentary on this passage of the Birth 
of Kumara, Vallabhadeva’s, explicitly identifies Sarasvati’s “speech delivered in 
two ways” with Sanskrit and Prakrit. 21 This passage is therefore a self-conscious 
reflection, from one of the foundational figures of kavya, on the language prac¬ 
tices of kavya itself. Its wording even anticipates the wording of later works of 
poetics that sought to divide up the sphere of “textuality” ( vahmaya ) on the basis 
of language. 

Kalidasas image shows us not just the dichotomization of literary language into 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, but some of the specific contrasts that create this dichoto¬ 
my. One contrast etymologically defines Sanskrit as the language that is “purified 
by samskara”; Prakrits lack of samskara is implicit here, but is explicitly stated in 
other texts. 22 It has proven difficult to say what samskara means here because the 
word originally referred to the consecration of ritual objects and only by exten¬ 
sion to language. There were many ways in which a language might be thought 
to possess samskara: it could be consecrated for ritual use; it could be endowed 
with a certain kind of power or prestige; it could be validated by the teachings of 
grammarians; it could be produced by people who have been instructed in these 
teachings; it could be produced with care and attention; or it could be all of these 
things. In this context, samskara likely refers in the first place to the rules enunci¬ 
ated by Panini, around the fourth century bce, that defined Sanskrit as a discrete, 
unitary language—without, however, using the name “Sanskrit” in reference to it. 
Co-figuration implies that Prakrit is projected as the opposite of Sanskrit across 
all of these senses. 

A verse from Vakpatiraja’s Gauda’s Demise (early eighth century) provides 
a further example of these contrasts: “The loveliness of Sanskrit words unfolds 
through the beauty of Prakrit, and the splendor of Prakrit through the excellence 
of Sanskrit’s samskara .” 23 What Prakrit uniquely contributes to a work is “beauty,” 
whereas Sanskrit’s unique contribution is samskara, which in this context might 
mean grammatical perspicuity—the quality that enables Vakpati’s work to be 
appreciated in a court where the preferred medium is Sanskrit. For Vakpatiraja, 
Prakrit can possess samskara, but only by borrowing it from Sanskrit. 

Another contrast that emerges from Kalidasa’s verse is that Prakrit is simple 
and Sanskrit is difficult. A Sanskrit sentence is conceived as an elaborate com¬ 
plex of discrete grammatical elements; it was defined by this complexity, a literal 
“putting-together” or samskara. Thus a topos in Prakrit literature is that Prakrit 
is easier than Sanskrit because it does not require the in-depth grammatical 
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knowledge that Sanskrit does. 24 Earlier we encountered a similar representation 
of Prakrit among Jain writers. They wished to depict their scriptures, which they 
claimed were composed in Prakrit, as inherently more accessible to the unlettered 
masses than the scriptures of other religious traditions. “Those who know the 
truth,” Haribhadra wrote around the seventh century, “have produced scriptures 
in Prakrit for the benefit of children, women, the slow-witted and the uneducated, 
and for men who strive after good conduct.” I argued in chapter 3 that such rep¬ 
resentations depend on and reinforce a myth of continuity between Prakrit and 
demotic language practices. It will be clear from the following chapter that for 
nearly the entire period with which we are concerned here, Prakrit was no less of a 
learned language than Sanskrit was, and Prakrit had grammars and lexicons just as 
Sanskrit did. And difficulty and complexity are, of course, relative concepts: there 
were no doubt people for whom Sanskrit was more easily intelligible than Prakrit 
and vice versa. The important point here, however, is that Prakrit was consistently 
represented as essentially different from Sanskrit in this respect, from its first liter¬ 
ary monuments onward. 

The ways in which the earliest Prakrit literature explicitly positioned itself 
against Sanskrit—representing itself as a discourse that was about, if not exactly 
for and by, common people ( prakrta-jana ), rather than scholars and ritual spe¬ 
cialists—are discussed in chapter 3, citing the following programmatic verse from 
Seven Centuries: 

Prakrit poetry is nectar. 

Those who don’t know how to recite it or listen to it 

make love into a science. 

How are they not ashamed? 25 

This passage is among the earliest examples of the word prdkrta (paua ) used in 
connection with a language, and hence complements the earliest use of the word 
samskrta in the passage from the Ramdyana discussed above. This verse turns on 
a contrast that illuminates what “Prakrit poetry” is. On the one side stand those 
who exercise themselves in scholarly disputes. On the other side stand those who 
compose and appreciate “Prakrit poetry,” a phrase that could imply the poetry 
of common people in contrast to scholars, or common poetry in contrast to so¬ 
phisticated scholarly discourse, besides poetry in the Prakrit language. 26 Prakrit 
and its other, Sanskrit, thus align onto the discourses of kavya and sastra and the 
personas stereotypically associated with them: sensitive litterateurs and fastidious, 
fault-finding scholars. This verse hints at the possibility that these two languages 
can complement each other and inhabit the same social space. 

The most extensive early discussion of this shared social space, jointly inhabit¬ 
ed by Sanskrit and its others, is Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutra (late third to early fourth 
century). In the course of describing the day-to-day activities of the urbane man 
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(nagaraka ), Vatsyayana has him attend a gosthi, which is “when men of equal 
knowledge, intelligence, character, wealth and age, accompanied by courtesans, 
sit down together to discuss suitable matters, either in a courtesan’s house, the 
court, or one of their own houses.” What takes place there is “critical discussion of 
literature and fine arts,” followed by the appreciation of beautiful women. 27 Later 
on, Vatsyayana cites a few verses concerning gosthis from an older source. One of 
them claims that “one who participates in discussions in gosthis, neither exclusive¬ 
ly in Sanskrit (samskrtena) nor exclusively in the regional language ( desabhasaya ), 
will become highly esteemed in the world.” 28 This verse is another early use of the 
word samskrta in reference to a language. The opposition is between the “regional 
language” ( desabhasd ) and Sanskrit, which is figured as transregional in contrast. 
Prakrit is not explicitly mentioned here, although I consider it likely that the term 
“regional language” here refers to Prakrit, which is the only Indian language be¬ 
sides Sanskrit and probably Tamil for which we have evidence of literary produc¬ 
tion in the early first millennium. 

This verse commends a “middle way” between the exclusive use of Sanskrit and 
the exclusive use of the regional language. This might mean that Sanskrit should be 
used in some contexts and that the regional language should be used in others, or 
it might mean that both Sanskrit and the regional language should be employed in 
similar contexts. 29 In either case, this verse locates both of them in the same social 
space, namely, the gosthi, and in the same social actor, namely, the nagaraka. The 
fact that Sanskrit and Prakrit were figured as opposites does not mean that they 
were relegated to entirely different social and discursive spheres. 

The literary culture that Prakrit partially constituted was overwhelmingly 
dominated by men, as Vatsyayana’s descriptions of gosthis show. But Prakrit was 
represented as being more understandable to women and more open to women’s 
participation than Sanskrit, and for these reasons preferred by women to Sanskrit, 
as we see in the verse from the Birth ofKumara. Sanskrit and Prakrit conform to a 
pattern in which the social exclusivity of high culture generates parallel traditions 
purporting to offer the same kind of content but with fewer restrictions. Sanskrit 
was “high,” and accessible only to people of a certain social status, while Prakrit 
was “not quite so high” and in principle open to everyone. 

The comparative accessibility of Prakrit is a commonplace in Prakrit literature. 
A verse from the Vajjdlagga, a collection of Prakrit poetry compiled near the end 
of the first millennium, says: “Prakrit poetry is playful and has sweet syllables; it 
is adored by young women and is erotic. So who is going to recite Sanskrit?” 30 The 
effect, as in the other programmatic passages we have seen so far, is to claim the 
territory of poetry for Prakrit, and especially poetry that has love as its central 
theme. Prakrit poetry is a discourse that notionally includes men and women; it is 
a poetry that not only speaks about women, but a poetry in which women speak 
and are spoken to. 
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Prakrit was not just favored by young women, according to these repre¬ 
sentations, but figured as a young woman. Some manuscripts of Rajasekhara’s 
Karpuramahjari, a stage play of the early tenth century, read a verse in the pro¬ 
logue that claims that “Sanskrit compositions are harsh, but a Prakrit composi¬ 
tion is soft; the difference between these two is as great as between a man and 
a woman.” 31 A verse from Jayasimha Surfs Explanation of the Garland of Advice 
(860 ce) uses an impressive triple entendre to imagine the Prakrit language— 
here called “the language of Maharashtra,” marahatthayabhdsd —as a beautiful 
woman: 

Teeming with charming words, 
manifesting the theme of love, 
and bejeweled with lovely sounds, 
the language of Maharastra is like a woman— 
walking attractively, 
revealing her intentions, 
and decked with gold and jewels, 
and like a forest— 

laced with lovely paths, 
where you can see mynah birds, 
and clothed in beautiful leaves. 32 

Prakrit is here, as in the verse just quoted from the Vajjalagga, figured as “soft,” 
referring to its characteristic lenition (“softening”) of intervocalic consonants (see 
chapter 4). But the comparanda that Jayasimha Suri chooses are motivated by the 
content of Prakrit poetry just as much by its form: Seven Centuries is full of women 
arranging meetings with their lovers in the forest. 

It is the nature of “not quite so high” culture that there is something higher 
than it. What Prakrit gained in being represented as more broadly accessible 
than Sanskrit (whether or not it actually was more accessible), it lost in exclusiv¬ 
ity and thus prestige. Prakrit authors attempt to close the prestige gap by pre¬ 
senting the differences between Sanskrit and Prakrit as superficial and irrelevant 
to the meaning that the text itself conveys. One verse from the Vajjalagga fig¬ 
ures Sanskrit and Prakrit as two equivalent options for expressing a given sense: 
“Sanskrit or other than Sanskrit, depending on who has come to listen, it is the 
meaning that produces a special kind of rasa, never before experienced. Isn’t it 
amazing?” 33 The form of the binary here, Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit, has two im¬ 
plications. One is that the Sanskrit-Prakrit binary becomes a merism for all lan¬ 
guage: there is nothing not encompassed by either “Sanskrit” or “non-Sanskrit.” 
The second is that Sanskrit is the unmarked member of the Sanskrit-Prakrit pair. 
This asymmetry comes out of an older view, represented, for example, by the 
grammarian Patanjali, that makes the language that Panini described language as 
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such without any further specification. For the entire classical period, compos¬ 
ing a text in Sanskrit required no apology or explanation, whereas composing a 
text in Prakrit often did. This is one symptom of Sanskrit’s discursive dominance, 
and of its superposition within the language order that Pollock has referred to as 
“hyperglossia.” 34 

One Sanskrit work that does comment on its own choice of language is Go- 
vardhana’s Seven Centuries of Aryas, a collection of lyrics in Sanskrit produced in 
eastern India around 1200 ce. But this is because Govardhana conceived his work 
as a Sanskrit response to Halas Seven Centuries: 

It took force 

to turn this poetry, whose rasa is most suited to Prakrit, 
toward Sanskrit, 
just as it took Balarama 

to turn the Yamuna, whose water naturally flows down, 
toward heaven. 35 

This comparison may carry a suggestion that Sanskrit represents a diversion 
from the “natural” course of language represented by Prakrit, or it may simply 
have served to situate Sanskrit, the “language of the gods,” in its rightful heavenly 
place. The purpose of the comparison, however, is to emphasize the difficulty in 
transforming the kind of “speech” ( vdni ) for which Prakrit had long been thought 
appropriate or even obligatory—namely, stand-alone verses of a predominantly 
erotic character in the gatha meter—into Sanskrit. 

Most of the above passages that help us recover the representations of Prakrit 
current in the language order of classical India come from literary texts. But the 
opposition of Sanskrit and Prakrit is not limited to these sources. When I de¬ 
scribe the schema as “archetypal,” part of what I mean is that it supplies a general 
framework for thinking about and talking about language within all of the do¬ 
mains of culture. One particularly important domain, besides the literary, is sys¬ 
tematic thought about language. The discussion that I highlight here comes from 
Bhartrhati’s On Sentence and Word, a seminal work on the philosophy of language 
from around the fifth century ce. 

Bhartrhari implicitly juxtaposes Sanskrit and Prakrit by presenting two oppos¬ 
ing views about what is correct and what is incorrect in language use: 

“The language of the gods was brought into confusion by incompetent speakers.”— 

but on this point, people who hold it to be non-eternal have the opposite opinion . 36 

The prose commentary on this slightly obscure verse seems to get Bhartrhari’s 
intention right. The first half represents a view according to which Sanskrit, the 
“divine language,” was once pure, but over time became corrupted by the accu¬ 
mulated mistakes of careless speakers. This view places Sanskrit at the root of 
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all current language practices, and also accounts for the deviation ( apabhramsa ) 
of those language practices from each other and, of course, from Sanskrit. The 
“opposite” view referred to in the second half sees Sanskrit, not as the root of 
all language practices, but as a secondary elaboration and codification of preex¬ 
isting language practices. Proponents of this view call these originary practices 
“Prakrit,” which can be analyzed as meaning “existing in the original.” Bhartrhari 
also alludes to this position in his Light on the Great Commentary, an incomplete 
gloss on Patanjali’s treatise. 37 In this view, words are correct, not because their 
use leads to merit ( dharma ), as Patanjali had argued when trying to establish 
the purposes of grammar, but only because they accord with conventions. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is the “original” Prakrit words that are correct, while Sanskrit words 
represent an unsuccessful attempt to “dress up” language. 38 It is nearly certain that 
the “others” to whom Bhartrhari refers are Jains who employed Prakrit for liter¬ 
ary, religious, and philosophical texts and who defended their language practices 
with arguments similar to those summarized in the prose commentary to On Sen¬ 
tence and Word . 39 It is because Prakrit had become an important counterweight 
to Sanskrit in Jain intellectual circles, as well as in literary circles beyond Jainism, 
that Bhartrhari can represent an argument for its originary status. Bhartrhari’s 
Prakrit, in other words, is not just any language that deviates from Sanskrit, but 
the specific language or languages that Jains defended as legitimate for religious 
and philosophical use. 40 

The co-figuration of Sanskrit and Prakrit is one of the key features of the arche¬ 
typal schema of language in classical India. Sanskrit and Prakrit are two discrete 
objects, and objects of broadly the same type, but they contrast across multiple di¬ 
mensions. The dimensions highlighted in this brief survey include the social (the 
comparative accessibility, however notional, of Sanskrit and Prakrit to women), 
the aesthetic (the harshness of Sanskrit and the softness of Prakrit), the discursive 
(the affinity of Prakrit for kdvya and of Sanskrit for sastra), the grammatical (the 
presence of absence of samskdra). Sanskrit was figured as “the language of the 
gods,” and at this stage, Prakrit was contrastively figured as “the language of men.” 
These differences render them complementary rather than incomparable; they 
constitute the twin parameters of discourse. 


IDENTITY 

The archetypal schema also represents Sanskrit and Prakrit in a particular and 
at first glance paradoxical relationship that I call “identity-in-difference.” All 
schemas represent languages as identical in the minimal sense in that they are 
species of a genus. But a more substantive kind of identity obtains between San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit, which are considered to be made out of the same linguistic 
stuff. 
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The strongest case for the identity of Sanskrit and Prakrit was made by the tenth- 
century poet Rajasekhara in the prologue to his Prakrit play, Karpuramahjarv. 

The particular meanings are the same, 
and the words are the same— 

even if they undergo some change. 

A literary work is a special kind of composition, 
whatever language it happens to be in. 41 

The conclusion of this verse might lead us to think that the poet can choose what¬ 
ever language he wishes, since every language has words and meanings that can 
be combined to make literature. But that is not the argument that Rajasekhara 
makes, nor is it an argument that he would make. For Rajasekhara makes very 
clear in his other works his opinion that literature could only be composed in four 
languages—Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsha, and Paishachi (see below)—and this 
verse is a defense, in Prakrit, of writing a play in Prakrit. 42 The argument is rather 
that if the definition of literature applies to a work in Sanskrit, then it should apply 
equally to a work in Prakrit. It is not simply that Prakrit is capable of conveying the 
same meanings as Sanskrit, or that Prakrit words differ only superficially from the 
corresponding Sanskrit words, but that Prakrit shares with Sanskrit the particular 
(visesa ) words and meanings in which their literariness consists. Their underlying 
identity ensures that Sanskrit can be “transformed” ( parinamanta ) into Prakrit, in 
the way that milk, and only milk, can be transformed into curd. 

Transforming Sanskrit into Prakrit is precisely what the discourse of Prakrit 
grammar accomplishes: it explicitly figures Sanskrit as an archetype ( prakrti ) that 
can be systematically modified to produce Prakrit as an ectype ( vikrti ), although 
the domain of such relations included only a part of the Prakrit language. I will 
limit my discussion here to one text which includes the earliest available Prakrit 
grammar, the Treatise on Theater ascribed to Bharata; chapter 6 will discuss other 
texts in this tradition. 

The Treatise on Theater is a compilation of knowledge related to theater prob¬ 
ably produced between the third and fourth century ce. It offers one of the earliest 
systematic accounts of literary language in India. Language was a primary concern 
to the compilers because “verbal representation” ( vacikahhinaya ) was essential to 
all ten major forms of theatrical performance, and was thus considered to be “the 
body of theater.” 43 The Treatise on Theater is the earliest text to clearly and system¬ 
atically distinguish between Sanskrit and Prakrit, and it is the text that most clearly 
presents the relationship of “identity-in-difference” of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 44 

The discussion of language occupies the first sixty-two verses of the Treatise’s 
seventeenth chapter. In this section, “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” are terms used as 
modifiers, not of language ( bhdsa ), but of pdthya, the actors’ lines. Abhinavagup- 
tas detailed eleventh-century commentary makes it clear that pdthya is not just 
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the text of a play, something the Treatise on Theater generally calls kavya, but the 
precise way in which the text is realized on the stage. 45 

There are exactly two kinds of lines, Sanskrit and Prakrit. 46 The Treatise defines 
Prakrit as follows: 

A Prakrit line is exactly the same as Sanskrit, but reversed: 

it is devoid of the quality of samskara. 

It consists of various intermediate grades. 47 

Prakrit is, paradoxically, both “the same as” and the “reverse of” Sanskrit. What 
distinguishes them, as we saw above, is the presence or absence of samskara, which 
Abhinavagupta plausibly understands in this context to be the “care” that results 
in the “maintenance” of the language in an identical state. Abhinavagupta ex¬ 
plains that Sanskrit and Prakrit have an identical linguistic substratum ( prakrti ), 
but Prakrit “comes from” that substratum “in the form that it takes without 
samskara ”—invoking the standard analysis oiprakrta as “what has come from the 
prakrti .” 48 

The Treatise on Theater’s definition of Prakrit involves a further paradox. If 
Prakrit lacks the very quality of samskara that provides language with stability, 
it must be a “deviation” ( apabhramsa ), a practice that is characterized by the ab¬ 
sence of those regularities ( niyama ) by which a language is constituted as a unity. 
And if this is the case, then any attempt to explicitly formulate the regularities of 
this practice—as the Treatise on Theater set out to do—is doomed to fail. Abhi¬ 
navagupta poses the problem succinctly: “what regularity can a ‘deviation possibly 
have?” He answers with a creative interpretation of the last quarter of the verse. 
Prakrit owes its regularity to its conventional acceptance ( prasiddhi ) within spe¬ 
cific regions ( desavisesa ), in contrast to Sanskrit, whose regularity is prior to its 
conventional acceptance in any particular place. 49 

The Treatise on Theaters definition of Prakrit raises the question of how can we 
think about regularity outside of the paradigmatic regularity of Sanskrit. There was, 
however, no need for its compilers to reinvent the wheel. To answer this question, 
they availed themselves of existing literature about the definition and analysis of 
Prakrit. First, the Treatise on Theater presents the standard threefold classification 
of Prakrit words that was also presented in early grammars of the language that 
are now lost (see the discussion in chapter 6): Sanskrit-identical ( samanasabdam ), 
Sanskrit-derived ( vibhrastam ), and regional (desigatam) , 5 ° Then it quotes from 
and adapts some of these lost grammars to produce a “mini-grammar” of Prakrit 
in two complementary sections. 51 

In connection with Treatise on Theater, it is worth noting one other important 
passage in which Prakrit furnished an example, or rather the example, for think¬ 
ing about regularity outside of Sanskrit. That is Kumarila Bhattas discussion of 
the language of Buddhist scriptures in his Explanation of the System (ca. seventh 
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century). He claims that the authority of the Buddhist scriptures must be rejected 
because they fall under the Mimamsa Sutras’ category of “illegitimate composi¬ 
tions.” They are illegitimate, he claims, because they are “not even Prakrit.” “Those 
texts are composed in mostly incorrect words from the Magadha and Daksinatya 
languages and their degraded forms,” he says, and after quoting a verse in a Middle 
Indie language, he complains that it is “more degraded than the degraded regional 
languages with which we are familiar.” The examples that he gives show his famil¬ 
iarity with literary Prakrit and Apabhramsha. One of these examples is the word 
samskrta-, which appears in the degraded language of the Buddhists as samkada-. 
He says that the “correct incorrect” form, as familiar from Prakrit and Apabhram¬ 
sha, should be sakkaa -. 51 Prakrit provided Kumarila with a model of how words 
could be correct in the sense of conforming to some standard while at the same 
time being incorrect in the sense of deviating from Sanskrit. 

To return to the Treatise on Theater, we have almost no evidence as to what lan¬ 
guages were in fact used on stage before this text was compiled. A few fragments of 
Asvaghosas otherwise-lost plays from the early second century seem to use a more 
archaic version of the languages we find in later plays. 53 The Treatise on Theater 
itself provides many examples of dhruva songs in the thirty-second chapter that 
are composed in what also appears to be a rather archaic language. 54 It is difficult 
to speak with confidence about these texts—one on account of its fragmentariness, 
the other on account of its corruption—but it certainly appears that their language 
does not agree in all of its particulars with the language that the Treatise describes 
in the seventeenth chapter, as Luigia Nitti-Dolci was among the first to note . 55 1 
do not think that this difference can support detailed claims about the historical 
development of the Prakrit language, or languages, such as Manomohan Ghosh’s 
argument that SaurasenI is merely an older form of Prakrit than Maharastrl, the 
standard literary language. Rather, it appears that the compilers of the Treatise on 
Theater had defined one kind of “Prakrit” by reference to another. Their goal must 
have been to categorize and describe the languages that were used in stage plays, in¬ 
cluding Sanskrit and its others. But the world in which the Treatise on Theater took 
shape was one in which Prakrit was already a literary language of some standing. 
Its compilers appeared to borrow the name, as well as the basics of a grammatical 
description, from the discourses of “literature heard” ( sravyakavya )—Prakrit lyric 
and courtly epic—in order to characterize the language practices of the stage play, 
or “literature seen” ( drsyakavya ). As Abhinavagupta tells us, Bharatas purpose is 
not to describe the languages of the stage in very precise detail, but simply to give 
a general indication of how they sounded. For this purpose, the rules formulated 
by other texts and integrated into the seventeenth chapter served that purpose 
adequately. 56 The use of “real” Prakrit—that is to say, the language of Seven Cen¬ 
turies and Rdvana’s Demise —in plays is commonly thought to be a later innova¬ 
tion, found in Kalidasa and later playwrights. The evidence for earlier practices, 
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however, is very slight, essentially limited to the fragments of Asvaghosas plays 
and the difficult-to-date Little Clay Cart by Sudraka. 

The next sections map the distinction between Sanskrit and Prakrit onto the 
plurality of language practices of the theater. Scholars usually take for granted a 
model that organizes these language practices into two sets: Sanskrit, which con¬ 
tains only itself, and “the Prakrits,” which contains all of the languages besides 
Sanskrit, such as SaurasenI, MagadhI, and so on. 57 This model has come to domi¬ 
nate modern scholarship in part because it came to dominate premodern thinking 
about language. For this reason it is important to note that it is completely absent 
from the Treatise on Theater itself. The work instead offers two alternative models, 
one for relating the specific language economy of the theater to the dichotomy of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit in the literary-cultural sphere, and one for relating it to the 
messy world of regional languages beyond it. 58 

The first model involves a fourfold classification of language ( bhasa ) which su¬ 
pervenes upon, rather than replaces, the twofold classification of lines into San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit. 59 This relates to a distinctive feature of theater vis-a-vis other 
kinds of literature: it alone has “speakers” ( vaktr ) who pronounce its “text.” 60 The 
four types are “superlanguage” ( atibhdsd ), “noble language” ( dryabhdsd ), “birth 
language” (jdtibhdsd ), and “other-origin” ( yonyantari ). The first two types are 
identified with Sanskrit. 61 The last type is spoken by animals; all that is said about 
it is that it “rests upon theatrical convention” ( natyadharmipratisthita ). The third 
type, “birth language,” is spoken by human beings, and it is said to be “twofold,” 
involving both Sanskrit and Prakrit. The following verses specify the “birth lan¬ 
guage” by assigning either Sanskrit or Prakrit to human speakers. These assign¬ 
ments are well-known and do not need to be reviewed here. 62 

The Treatise then presents a second model that does not involve the catego¬ 
ries of Sanskrit and Prakrit at all: “Alternatively, if they so choose, producers may 
employ the regional languages, for the text [kdvyam] of a play arises in various 
regions.” 63 The category of “regional languages” includes seven “languages” (bhasa: 
MagadhI, Avanti, Pracya, SaurasenI, Ardhamagadhi, Bahlika, and Daksinatya) and 
seven “sublanguages” ( vibhdsd: Sakari, Abhiri, Candali, Sabari, Dramidi, Andhri, 
and Vanaukasi). The names of the languages refer to regions, but it is important 
to keep in mind that “regions” in this sense are constituted by people rather than 
places: MagadhI is the language of the Magadhas, not of Magadha. The names of 
the sublanguages refer to groups of people who are either not associated with a 
particular region, or associated with regions outside of a core cultural area. This 
model has its own rules of language assignment, but they refer to theatrical rather 
than social roles: leading men, leading ladies, rogues, jesters, and so on. The de¬ 
fault language of this model appears to be SaurasenI. 64 

These two models might represent different traditions of theatrical practice. But 
whatever their origins, it is only by combining them into one that we can produce 
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the familiar model in which a unitary Sanskrit is set over a plurality of Prakrits. 
Dhananjaya, a scholar of dramaturgy of the tenth century, is perhaps the first to 
make this combined model explicit. He understands “Prakrit” and “regional lan¬ 
guage” as synonyms—making SaurasenI and MagadhI varieties of Prakrit—and 
says that “Prakrit, particularly SaurasenI, is used by women and low-status men,” 
in contrast to high-status men, who use Sanskrit. As one moves from the top to 
the bottom of the social hierarchy, the language practices become less unified and 
more regionalized: “low characters speak the language of the region to which they 
belong.” 65 

The Treatise on Theaters discussions of language raise important questions 
about representation: how a schematic model can represent the language prac¬ 
tices of a literary form, and how these language practices themselves represent 
the world outside. This section ends with a recommendation to “take from the 
world whatever is not spoken of here,” and most scholars have assumed that the 
languages the Treatise describes are “literary versions of the actual languages.” 66 
But imitating is not the only way of representing, and it seems impossible to 
regard the literary languages as “versions of” the spoken vernaculars for which 
they are named in any significant sense. 67 The Treatise on Theater gives us to know 
that certain characters are entitled to use a transregional language, as Sanskrit 
is unambiguously characterized by its contrast with the regional languages. At 
the same time, they give us to know that other characters are not entitled to use 
this language; we must therefore imagine them as speaking the language of the 
region to which they belong. But it does not follow that these characters must 
actually speak some form of the language of the region to which they belong. A 
commitment to linguistic realism of this kind would entail enormous practical 
problems: everyone, from the author of the play to the actors to the audience, 
would be required to master an impossibly broad variety of language practices. 
Abhinavagupta gestures towards this explanation when he remarks that the limi¬ 
tation of “languages” and “sublanguages” to seven each serves to exclude the infi¬ 
nite variety of spoken dialects. 68 

In my view, the models presented by the Treatise on Theater offer a compro¬ 
mise solution to this problem. Sanskrit and Prakrit would become the principal 
languages employed in the theater. This maneuver brought the language practices 
of the theater into conformity with those of the wider literary culture to which 
the theater now belonged, where Sanskrit and Prakrit had long since been estab¬ 
lished as the primary languages of expressive textuality. As noted above, the lan¬ 
guages considered to be “Prakrit” in the theater were not exactly the same as liter¬ 
ary Prakrit. These languages were named for regions and represented the speech 
of those regions according to theatrical conventions. The differences between 
them, however, as well as the differences between them and the literary Prakrit 
that served their archetype, were carefully constrained so as not to transgress 
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the limits of intelligibility. The language practices of the theater were thus lim¬ 
ited by the principle of identity-in-difference: the different languages were minor 
modifications of the same linguistic substratum. Nowhere is this clearer than in 
Bhavabhutis Mdlati and Madhava, where the Sanskrit-speaking hero Madhava, 
impersonating Malatl’s Prakrit-speaking friend Lavangika, pronounces a verse 
that can be understood in both languages simultaneously. 69 

The last section of the discussion of language in the Treatise on Theater is 
concerned to reintroduce regional characteristics that otherwise would not find 
expression in a theater, which primarily employed the standardized and in¬ 
creasingly transregional languages of Sanskrit and Prakrit. This section begins 
with a proscription on the representation of the languages of certain groups 
(jatis ): “in theatrical productions, the text should not be made to reflect the lan¬ 
guage in the case of groups such as Barbaras, Kiratas, Andhras, and Dramilas.” 70 
What these groups may have in common is their outsider status, at least in the 
social imaginary of Sanskrit drama. But it is naive to read this statement as 
evidence of a sociolinguistic attitude according to which the language practices 
of these despised groups were denigrated and avoided. It simply states that the 
languages of these groups—including at least a few Dravidian languages—are 
too distant from Sanskrit and Prakrit to share a stage with them: it enforces 
the principle of identity-in-difference. Regional languages that differed less 
radically from Sanskrit and Prakrit could be represented, but only according 
to certain conventions that simplified their bewildering diversity and multi¬ 
plicity into a small number of diagnostic differences. These conventions would 
allow a listener to recognize, for example, the word manavau as “northern,” 
manavao as “western,” and manavae as “eastern,” like similar shibboleths in 
English (“y’all” indicating the American south, “yous guys” Philadelphia, “yinz” 
Pittsburg, and so on). 

The Treatise on Theater gives an exhaustive account of what it means for San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit to be “the same” and yet “opposite” each other. Its redactors 
used Sanskrit and Prakrit to anchor a continuum of literary language practices. 
Given that verbal representation was the “body of theater,” the continuity of 
language practices was essential to maintaining theater’s bodily integrity. This 
continuity can be seen as a space of translation, in the etymological sense of 
moving back and forth, across the divisions instituted by the schema. This kind 
of translation, however, forecloses the possibility of translation in the sense fa¬ 
miliar to us: precisely because Sanskrit and Prakrit are figured as an underlying 
unity under different kinds of transformation, there was no need to actually 
translate a Prakrit text into Sanskrit or vice versa. And in fact the earliest trans¬ 
lations from Prakrit into Sanskrit—never the reverse—known to me date from 
the eleventh century, when the language order begun to shift in such a way as to 
marginalize Prakrit. 71 
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TOTALITY 

Another basic feature of the schema under consideration here is the totality of the 
practices it schematizes. The space constituted by Sanskrit and Prakrit expands 
to fill the entirety of literary language; any languages that are not encompassed 
within this space are not literary. Or, as a verse anthologized in the Verses of the 
Chappannayas states: “The person who knows how to speak neither Sanskrit nor 
the purest kind of Prakrit has one refuge: silence.” 72 

There are different ways of representing this totality, for example, the merism 
“Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit.” 73 By far the most important representation is what 
I call the “enumerative totality,” which expands the binary structure of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit into an n-ary structure. The earliest and most influential example of 
such an enumerative totality is the “three languages”—Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apa- 
bhramsha—espoused, if not formulated, by the founding fathers of the discourse 
of poetics, Bhamaha and Dandin, before the beginning of the eighth century. 74 

Bhamaha was perhaps the first to claim that literature as a whole ( kavya ) can 
be exhaustively divided up into Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha. 75 Dandin in¬ 
voked a metaphor to make the status of this division clear: it is the “body of litera¬ 
ture” ( sarlram kavydnam ) that can be analyzed in terms of language, in contrast to 
“ornaments” ( alahkdrah ), the term under which the tradition had gathered figures 
of sound and sense and which supplied the title of Bhamahas work. 76 The body of 
literature was textuality itself, “what was made of language” ( vdhmayam ), which in 
Dandin’s schema was “Sanskrit, Prakrit, or Apabhramsha, or mixed.” 77 

The “body of literature” was a metaphor of substance as opposed to accident: 
a text without figuration was plain, and perhaps not even literature, but a text 
without language was impossible. It was also a metaphor of unity. So long as “the 
whole of literature” is conceived of as an “organic unity of the highest order”— 
a unity that the discourse of poetics presupposed and sought to theorize—then 
the languages in which literature subsists can be thought to constitute an “organic 
unity” as well. 78 Rajasekhara’s famous image of “literature man” ( kdvyapurusa ) is a 
reinterpretation of Dandin’s metaphor that makes the “four languages” (Dandin’s 
three with the addition of Paishachi) into actual body parts: Sanskrit is the face, 
Prakrit the arms, Apabhramsha the groin, and Paishachi the feet. 79 

The “three languages” served as a top-level classification of literature. The word 
bhuyah in Dandins formulation does not mean that literary works may rarely be 
composed in other languages (“primarily”), but, as the commentator Ratnasrijnana 
notes, simply serves to introduce a new classification (“moreover”). Alternatively, 
we could take it as referring to the fact that every single literary work is either pre¬ 
dominantly composed in one of the three languages—which Pollock has therefore 
called “primary languages”—or, in the case of stage plays, involves a tightly con¬ 
strained “mixture” of languages. 80 Bhamaha implicitly and Dandin explicitly map 
these languages onto literary genres. 81 
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To enumerate is to exclude, as any speaker of Sanskrit would recognize. 82 San¬ 
skrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha never fully comprehended the domain of lan¬ 
guage practices, even textual language practices, at any point in Indian history. 
We can make sense of this apparent disconnect between theory and practice by 
highlighting two related features of enumerative totalities in general. 

First, they are totalizing representations rather than representations of a to¬ 
tality. Take, for example, the story of Gunadhyas renunciation of the “three lan¬ 
guages” related in the Ocean of the Rivers of Story, a twelfth-century collection 
of tales in the tradition of the Great Story attributed to Gunadhya. In the Ocean, 
Gunadhya is said to lose a bet with his colleague Sarvavarman about how long it 
will take to teach Sanskrit grammar to King Satavahana, and in consequence he 
gives up “Sanskrit, Prakrit, and the regional language, the three languages that 
are possible for human beings.” 83 This leads him to learn “the fourth language,” 
that of inhuman ghouls called Pisacas, while living with them in the forest (see 
below). 84 This story uses the rhetoric of n-ary structures to make the “three lan¬ 
guages” representative of human culture as a whole, in contrast to the “fourth” 
language, which represents its very opposite. 85 Despite the claim that they rep¬ 
resent all of human culture, the figure of the “three languages” foregrounds San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit and thus represents human culture from a privileged, educated, 
and courtly perspective. His story transforms the languages of the Satavahana 
court into the languages of literary culture and then into the languages of human 
civilization. 

Rajasekhara makes the same point even more clearly: 

The language of the gods is worth hearing, 
and the Prakrit languages are naturally sweet. 

Apabhramsha is very pleasant, 

and there are choice works in the language of the ghouls. 

There are different paths, 

but these are the ones that are preferred. 

The one who writes in all of these is indeed a master poet. 86 

There are more languages than those enumerated in the schema, but these four 
are the only ones that matter. Nor do all four matter equally. Rajasekhara called 
himself “skilled in all languages,” but he did not write any significant works in Apa¬ 
bhramsha or Paishachi. 87 He advanced his claim to total expertise on the basis of 
his Prakrit compositions: for many poets could write in Sanskrit, but few—per¬ 
haps even none—had attempted to write an entire play in Prakrit, as Rajasekhara 
did. Sanskrit and Prakrit metonymically represented the totality of literary lan¬ 
guages, and even if Sanskrit remained Rajasekhara’s preferred medium, Prakrit 
represented for him the seldom-gained summit of literary expertise. 
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Second, the enumerative totality is an integrated unity. Dandin was more con¬ 
cerned than Bhamaha to demonstrate that the languages of the schema were in¬ 
ternally related. Perhaps this is because, as a resident of Kancipuram in the Tamil 
country around 700 ce, he was exposed to different literary cultures that each had 
their own linguistic parameters. In contrast to Bhamaha, Dandin offers the stan¬ 
dard threefold classification that systematically relates Prakrit to Sanskrit. He also 
proposed a solution to the slight disjuncture between what Prakrit meant in the 
context of “literature heard” and what it meant in the context of “literature seen.” 
He noted that it is the former that Prakrit was primarily associated with: this kind 
of Prakrit was, after all, the language in which “were composed works such as the 
Building of the Bridge, an ocean full of jewels of beautiful sayings.” But he added 
something to this characterization of the language, namely, that it was based in the 
region of Maharashtra. 88 As we will see in chapter 6, this is also a relatively conven¬ 
tional description of the literary language (see the verse of Jayasimha above), and 
true to its historical origins in the western Deccan. But in the context of Dandin’s 
discussion, this remark gave Prakrit a “regional” character that distinguished it 
from Sanskrit and brought it closer to another set of languages: namely, the the¬ 
atrical languages notionally derived from Prakrit and given names that associ¬ 
ate them, just as notionally, with particular regions. Dandin says that Sauraseni, 
Gaudi, and Lati—respectively associated with the northern midlands, the Ganges 
plain in the east, and present-day Gujarat in the west—can also be considered 
Prakrit in the context of representing conversations ( vyavaharesu ) in stage plays. 89 
He includes “other languages similar to them” ( tadrsi ) in this set, reinforcing the 
Treatise on Theater’s constraint that the languages employed on the stage need to 
be more or less mutually intelligible. Dandin’s discussion, especially compared to 
Bhamahas relatively brief remarks, significantly expands the rubric of “Prakrit” 
and the languages it encompasses, but at the same time insists on the internal 
relationships between the languages that belong to this category: firstly, in terms 
of the preeminent position of the literary Prakrit, now increasingly regionalized as 
“Maharastri,” and, secondly, in terms of the criterion of similarity that applies to 
the languages of stage plays. 

Within the literary culture whose practices it schematizes, the figure of the 
“three languages” was widely understood to be total in these senses. Uddyotana’s 
Prakrit romance Kuvalayamdld (778 ce) furnishes an important example in which 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha represent all of the languages that are “pos¬ 
sible among human beings.” Dhanadeva is a merchant who has been shipwrecked 
in a distant land, and finally finds a quiet place in the forest to rest, after escap¬ 
ing cannibals and man-eating birds. He falls asleep under a tree, but immediately 
wakes up to the chattering of the ghouls ( pisdcas ) who inhabit the forest. It takes 
him some time to identify the language that he hears, because he needs to compare 
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it to Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha before finally deciding that it must be the 
“the fourth one, the language of the ghouls” ( cauttha bhdsa pesayd ): 

He listened and thought: “Wait a minute. What is this language that I hear being spo¬ 
ken? Hmm. Well, it can’t be Sanskrit, because that is harsh like the heart of a wicked 
person, difficult to understand with its hundreds of horrible options for forming all 
of the different words, compounds, indeclinables, prefixes, case endings, and gen¬ 
ders. And this isn’t like that. So could it be Prakrit? Hmm, that’s not it, either, because 
that is pleasant like the words of good people, made up of the nectar that streams 
forth when great men churn the ocean of life that constantly surges with the waves 
of all learning, with compositions of various types that perfectly join their sounds 
and words together. And this certainly isn’t like that. So might it be Apabhramsha, 
then? Hmm, it’s not that either, because that is a mountain stream that gushes with 
floodwaters from the downpours of the first springtime clouds, rolling and swelling 
with the steady and unsteady waves that are the words of Sanskrit and Prakrit both 
pure and combined, alluringly harsh and gentle like the words of a lover in playful 
anger. And this isn’t like that at all... ” 90 

The basic principle of this representation is the opposition between Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Sanskrit is the sum of its grammatical parts much in the way that 
Latin was an assemblage of third-person passives and ablative plurals to genera¬ 
tions of British schoolchildren, and associated with the tedium and terror of learn¬ 
ing those distinctions. Prakrit, the language in which Uddyotana composed the 
Kuvalayamala, is not necessarily natural and spontaneous, but it is figured as more 
closely aligned with lived experience, and thus more pleasant and more appropri¬ 
ate to literary compositions. There is an ethical difference, too: Sanskrit is aligned 
with wicked people—perhaps the sanctimonious and hypocritical Brahmans that 
Uddyotanas teacher, Haribhadra Suri, lampooned in his Rogue Stories —while 
Prakrit is cultivated by good people, preeminent among whom are Jain monks like 
Uddyotana himself. 91 Apabhramsha is not represented as an entirely distinct third 
language but as a recombination of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Uddyotana is well aware that other kinds of languages exist; he even represents 
a number of “regional languages” in a market scene later on in the novel. 92 But the 
“three languages” are the languages of the court—as the description of the court 
of Drdhavarman shows—and the languages of the literary culture that Uddyotana 
himself, and the protagonists of his novel, participated in. 93 

Svayambhu offers another compelling metaphor of totality in the introduction 
to his Deeds of Padma (ninth century). There, he compares the Rama story to a 
great river that has flowed throughout the generations, and he compares the two 
banks of the river to Sanskrit and Prakrit. This is likely a reference to his predeces¬ 
sors, Vimalas Deeds of Padma in Prakrit and Ravisenas Legend of Padma in San¬ 
skrit: the literary tradition prior to Svayambhu is divided into just two languages 
in the same way that a river has just two banks. 94 
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A final example of what the enumerative totality represents can be drawn from 
a passage in Bilhana’s Deeds of King Vikramahka, composed in eleventh-century 
Karnataka, but looking back in the following excerpt on the poet’s home town in 
Kashmir: 

What can I say about Pravarapura? 

It’s a source of wonder, 

filling the ears with the nectar of so many marvelous stories, 

where the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages 

resound in every single house 

as if they were the mother languages 

even of women, to say nothing else. 95 

Here Sanskrit and Prakrit form a binary structure that contrasts with the 
janmabhasds, literally, “birth languages,” that one might have expected housewives 
to speak. This binary represents “culture” with all of the tensions and aspirations of 
the English word: the “works and practices” in general that define us as members 
of a group, and those of intellectual and artistic creativity in particular. 96 


ITERABILITY 

The distinctions that operate over a schema as a whole can be reinscribed onto 
its constituent parts. This process of iteration results in fractal representations, 
rather than the n-ary representations we have surveyed in the preceding section. 
In contrast to the diachronic expansion of a schema through the introduction of 
new distinctions, the iteration of existing distinctions is synchronic. The represen¬ 
tations produced by iteration run parallel to each other, while those produced by 
expansion follow upon each other in history. 

Apabhramsha furnishes the major example of iteration within the language or¬ 
der of classical India. The term “Apabhramsha” itself, meaning “deviation,” has a 
longer history than either “Sanskrit” or “Prakrit” in Indian discourses on language. 
Patanjali used it as a synonym for incorrect words, and his usage was recognized 
by Dandin: “with reference to scientific works, anything other than Sanskrit is 
called Apabhramsha.” 97 

The qualification is necessary because, by Dandin’s time, Apabhramsha had 
acquired a more specific meaning. It referred to a literary language besides San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit, and thus Dandin defines Apabhramsha, with reference to literary 
works, as “the language of people such as the Abhlras.” The Abhlras were a group 
who came to political prominence in the Deccan in the twilight of the Satavahana 
empire, around the middle of the third century, but Dandin’s statement provides 
nearly all we know about their association with Apabhramsha as a literary lan¬ 
guage. 98 It is significant that this newcomer to the field of literary languages was 
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given the very name that was formerly used to denominate all non-Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage practices. Prakrit was Apabhramsha, in this basic sense of a “deviation,” 
before Apabhramsha was Apabhramsha. In other words, Apabhramsha slid into 
the position in the language order occupied by Prakrit. Not only that, but it was 
imagined and represented in very much the same way as Prakrit was. Dandin’s 
tenth-century commentator Ratnasrijnana mentions a tradition that analyzed 
Apabhramsha into exactly the same four categories into which earlier teachers 
had divided Prakrit." 

Apabhramsha is thus seen as the result of a kind of mitosis of Prakrit. This 
representation aligns with the relationship between Prakrit and Apabhramsha 
in practice, for these languages often occupy the same discursive space: works in 
Apabhramsha include prologues in Prakrit (such as the Message Poem of ‘Abd 
ur-Rahman); Prakrit anthologies include verses in Apabhramsha (such as the 
Verses of the Chappannayas ); Apabhramsha verse forms were used occasionally 
in Prakrit, Prakrit verse forms were used abundantly in Apabhramsha; the same 
authors composed works in both languages. ‘Abd ur-Rahman expressly represents 
himself as a Prakrit poet, and for good reason: not only does the Message Poem 
include several Prakrit gdthds, but it engages with Prakrit intertexts at nearly ev¬ 
ery turn. 100 It is with some justice, then, that Herman Tieken has sought to see 
Apabhramsha as “a Prakrit,” by which he means that Apabhramsha literature is 
essentially Prakrit literature written in a different language. 101 

Another clear example of iteration comes from the way that Abhinavagupta 
understood the categories of language laid out in the Treatise on Theater. What 
Bharata calls a “language” ( bhasd ) is a deviation ( apabhramsah ) from Sanskrit, 
and what Bharata calls a “sublanguage” ( vibhasa ) is a deviation ( apabhramsah ) 
from a language. 102 Another example might be drawn from the use of the concept 
in Prakrit grammar. In this discourse, Sanskrit figured as the archetype ( prakrtih ) 
and Prakrit as the ectype ( vikrtih ): Prakrit words were derived from Sanskrit 
words by a set of transformational rules. When Prakrit grammar grew to encom¬ 
pass the languages of the theater, Sauraseni and Magadhi occupied the position of 
ectypes in relation to Prakrit, which was repositioned as an archetype. Just as in 
the Treatise on Theater’s typology, a procedure of derivation connects Sanskrit to 
Prakrit, and the same procedure connects Prakrit to Sauraseni and Magadhi. In 
the influential grammar composed by Hemacandra in the middle of the twelfth 
century, the Siddhahemacandra, the final stop on this itinerary is Apabhramsha. 
Iteration within this schema comes to an end with Apabhramsha, perhaps be¬ 
cause Apabhramsha—whatever specific practices this term referred to—is always 
axiomatically configured as the furthest stop away from the starting point that is 
Sanskrit. The same logic operates in the eastern Prakrit grammars, for example in 
Markandeyas Sum-Total of Prakrit, although here it is th epaisdcika languages that 
are the last stop, after bhdsds, vibhdsds, and apabhramsas. 
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The scope of Bhojas discussion of language in his Illumination of the Erotic, 
like the Siddhahemacandra modeled on it, is the totality of literary culture. 103 But 
whereas Hemacandra represents each successive language as a transformation of 
the preceding, Bhoja proceeds by iterative divisions. The “three languages,” each 
of which has three further subdivisions, and each of those has two varieties, are 
his starting point. Regarding Apabhramsha, Bhoja arranges six notionally region¬ 
al varieties under the three subdivisions of “high,” “middle,” and “low.” Regard¬ 
ing Prakrit, Bhoja synthesizes two existing classifications, one that recognized a 
number of “regional” varieties of Prakrit (SaurasenI, Magadhi, etc.), and one that 
classified Prakrit words on the basis of their derivational distance from Sanskrit 
( tatsama, tadbhava, desya; see the following chapter). Bhojas “Prakrit” is divided 
into “natural” ( sahajam ), “derived” ( laksitam ), and “distorted” (slistam). The first 
category alludes to a kind of language that is independent of grammar, either be¬ 
cause it is identical to Sanskrit ( samskrta-samam ) or because it has no relationship 
to Sanskrit at all ( desyam ); the second includes the main varieties of Prakrit that 
are grammatically derived from Sanskrit, mahdrdstram and saurasenam; the third 
includes languages that are more distant from Sanskrit (such as magadham ) or at 
least more obscure to the grammarian (such as paisacam ); the latter are similar 
in status to the Treatise on Theater’s “sublanguages,” in that they are second-order 
deviations. 

The principle of iteration explains why the representations of language we en¬ 
counter in Indian texts, although they do differ from each other, differ in systemat¬ 
ic and tightly constrained ways. We can formulate for them a set of “implicational 
universals,” a term that linguists use to describe the necessary occurrence of one 
feature given another feature. If a representation distinguishes two languages, then 
one of them must be Sanskrit. If it distinguishes three, then Sanskrit and Prakrit 
must be two of the three. And if it distinguishes more than three, then it must in¬ 
clude Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha. These implications build in some lati¬ 
tude, since there is always at least one indeterminate slot, but the other slots are 
determined by the schema under analysis here. 


THE HALF-LANGUAGE 

To say that the schema described above is archetypal is, in the first place, to rec¬ 
ognize its primacy in ordering language practices over a vast domain of textual 
production. In fact, the large-scale formation that has been described as “clas¬ 
sical India,” and more recently as the “Sanskrit cosmopolis,” can be reframed in 
terms of these ordered language practices: it is the world in which textuality is 
governed by the schema of co-figuration of Sanskrit and Prakrit. It is not simply 
the world in which these specific languages are employed, but the world in which 
the use of these languages is essentially linked to the exercise and maintenance 
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of culture-power. As Sheldon Pollock has argued at length, this was not only, and 
perhaps not even primarily, due to military conquest, colonization, trade, or the 
spread of religious ideas . 104 Absolutely essential to the determination of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit as languages of culture power were schematic representations such as 
those we have seen in this chapter. 

Prakrit has generally been omitted from this story, as the very phrase “San¬ 
skrit cosmopolis” suggests. But once we recognize that languages are constituted 
as what they are only within larger structures that I call language orders, we must 
recognize also that Sanskrit depends on Prakrit and vice versa, both historically 
and conceptually. As I have tried to show, the names “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” only 
come to be used to designate language practices in around the first century ce, and 
are used to designate them contrastively within a new sphere of textuality whose 
limits they jointly define. Apabhramsha appears somewhat later, but when it does, 
it appears within the framework already established by the opposition, identity, 
and totality of Sanskrit and Prakrit. Textuality in the Sanskrit cosmopolis was nev¬ 
er simply Sanskrit textuality, but it was configured by the identity-in-difference of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha. 

This schema is archetypal in the further sense that it admits of modifications. 
Arguably, the language order it describes was only uprooted and replaced by 
European colonialism. This leaves more than fifteen hundred years of language 
practices that were subsumed under a wide variety of schemas that can generally 
be seen as ectypal modifications of the archetypal schema presented above, as well 
as language practices that remained more or less outside of the unified language 
order or constituted a kind of counterpart to it. Srinatha, the fourteenth- and fif¬ 
teenth-century Telugu poet, can serve as a good example of both. In composing 
literature in Telugu at all, he was certainly breaking away from the model of the 
“three languages.” He was, however, not rejecting it but extending it. He styled 
himself a “lord among poets in the eight languages.” The following sections will 
explain how the schema was extended from three to eight, but for the moment 
it will suffice to note that Srinatha includes Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha 
among these languages. Despite this expansion, a number of important language 
practices remained unintegrated in his schema, above all those introduced by the 
Bahmani sultans just to the west: Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Srinatha is well 
aware of these languages, and praises one of his patrons for his mastery of them, 
but does not—and perhaps cannot—integrate them into a single representational 
schema with the “eight languages .” 105 

These concluding sections will examine just two modifications of the archetypal 
schema: the addition of Paishachi as a “half-language,” and later as a full language, 
alongside Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha; and the expansion of this schema 
of three and a half or four languages into the enduring schema of six languages. I 
focus on these modifications in particular because the first illustrates the power of 
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the schema to conjure an entire language from nothing, as it were, and the second 
represents a major redetermination of Prakrit as a concept and as a category. 106 

An inscription in far-off Cambodia around 900 ce described King Yasovarman 
I as “a Gunadhya who hates Prakrit” (gunadhyah prakrtapriyah), an apparent 
contradiction, which resolves to “rich in virtues and no lover of what is base.” 107 
Gunadhya was the author of the Great Story, which has been called one of the 
three streams of Sarasvati alongside the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana. wi The 
Great Story itself, however, is lost: all we have are retellings in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and Tamil. 109 It seems to be always already translated, for the earliest mention of it 
in the sources available to us is an inscription in which the Ganga king Durvinita 
claims to have rendered it into Sanskrit. 110 Yasovarman’s reference to Gunadhya 
might lead us to think that the Great Story was composed in Prakrit. But Dandin 
seems to have considered it an exception to the rules of textuality he himself enun¬ 
ciated. Stories (katha), he tells us in the Mirror of Literature, are composed in all 
languages, but most commonly in Sanskrit. The exception is “the wondrous Great 
Story, which is composed in bhutabhasa .” 111 

There has been an enormous amount of discussion about what this bhutabhasa 
was and what its characteristics were. Scholars have attempted to identify this lan¬ 
guage with the spoken vernacular of one or another group. The crucial maneuver 
has been the identification of Dandin’s bhutabhasa with the language that ghouls 
(pisacas ) are imagined to speak and are, on a few occasions, represented as speak¬ 
ing. The identification with bhutabhasa with Paishachi, as this imaginary language 
was so called, rests on the interpretation of the compound as a “language of the 
dead.” But I believe that Dandin meant to describe the language of the Great Story 
as a “dead language”: a language of the literary past. This bhutabhasa was neither 
Sanskrit nor Prakrit nor Apabhramsha. It was incompatible, for reasons that are 
lost to us, with the principles of textuality that governed the classical language 
order, and that is why the only text ever known to have been composed in this 
language, the Great Story, seems to have always been known through translations. 

The earliest surviving Kannada text, the Way of the Poet-King (ninth century), 
faithfully represents the circumstance of co-figuration described earlier in this 
chapter: besides Kannada, which the text endeavors to theorize, the only languag¬ 
es mentioned are Sanskrit and Prakrit, which are represented as the only languages 
in which high literature may be composed. 112 But in the tenth century, a number of 
authors started to speak of “three and a half languages,” where the half was Paisha¬ 
chi. 113 It is “half” a language precisely in the sense that Dandin suggests: important 
literature has been composed in it, but unlike the “three languages,” no new litera¬ 
ture could be composed in it. But does their use of the name “Paishachi” suggest 
that it was really thought of as the language of ghouls? 

I have argued that the appearance of Paishachi within schemas of language after 
Dandin’s time was the result of a literary joke gone wrong—or perhaps gone right. 
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Uddyotana tells us that he included some passages in languages other than Prakrit 
in the Kuvalayamala “for fun” ( kouhalena ). 114 In a scene I’ve already mentioned, 
the merchant Dhanadeva finds himself surrounded on a desert island by a horde 
of ghouls ( pisdyas ) who speak ghoulish ( pesayd ). The language of this scene might 
plausibly be modeled on that of the Great Story, as a dead language that Uddyo¬ 
tana cleverly repurposed as the language of the undead. The Kashmiri retellings of 
the Great Story in the eleventh century say that Gunadhya composed the work in 
ghoulish, precisely because he took a vow that prevented him from using the three 
languages current among men, but significantly this detail is absent in all of the 
earlier retellings of the story. In my view, this detail reflects a retrospective iden¬ 
tification of the dead language in which the work was composed as the language 
that Uddyotana calls Paishachi. Whatever the truth is, Paishachi went from being 
a non-language in the enumerative schemas of the seventh and eighth centuries 
to being a half-language, and later on a full language, in subsequent representa¬ 
tions. It is not that new literature was written in this language. On the contrary, 
fewer and fewer people seemed to have had direct access to the Great Story as time 
went on. What was new was simply that it had been included in the schemas from 
which it had earlier been excluded. This made it available, in principle, for literary 
composition, although the lack of literary models made composition in the lan¬ 
guage difficult in practice. In fact, apart from fragments of the Great Story, nearly 
the only writing in Paishachi we have are literary experiments like Uddyotanas. A 
very similar scene to the one in the Kuvalayamala would be included by Jinesvara 
in his Story of Nirvana and Lildvati (1036), and Hemacandra in the twelfth century 
would write a short section in Paishachi to illustrate the grammatical rules that 
he collected in the Siddhahemacandra and probably culled from experiments like 
Uddyotanas. 


THE SIX LANGUAGES 

The transformation of Paishachi from non-language to language is just one part 
of an important refiguring of language practices that took place shortly before the 
ninth century: the threefold schema of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsha was 
replaced by a sixfold schema that added Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paishachi. The 
earliest text to exhibit this refiguration is Rudrata’s Ornament of Literature, com¬ 
posed in Kashmir in the early ninth century. 115 Sauraseni and Magadhi, as we saw 
above, were used exclusively in the theater, which had in the generations before 
Rudrata become the analytical focus of Kashmiri theorists of Sanskrit literature. 
As is well known, during the reign of Jayapida (779-813), Bhatta Udbhata began a 
tradition of studying and commenting upon the Treatise on Theater in Kashmir. 
The shift in focus to “literature seen” ( drsyakavya ), as opposed to “literature heard” 
(sravyakdvya ), entailed a shift of focus from monoglossic to polyglossic genres. In 
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the theater, language was not predetermined by genre, but could be an object of 
choice and purposeful manipulation. 

One of the techniques of language manipulation is bhasaslesa, in which a verse 
is spoken in two or more languages at the same time, either with the same mean¬ 
ing or with different meanings. 116 This provides a way of manipulating the lan¬ 
guage assignments in a play—for instance, a character who is “supposed” to speak 
Sanskrit may speak Prakrit and vice versa—as well as a clever way of saying two 
different things to two notionally different groups of people. 117 But it also provides 
a way of surreptitiously modifying the language of a composition in “literature 
heard,” which otherwise does not admit of such changes. Hence we find bhasaslesa 
sections in works such as Bhattis Poem and Sivasvami’s Rise of Kapphina. Bhojas 
discussion of the “type” of language (jati) in his Necklace ofSarasvati reflects this 
new theoretical orientation according to which language is an object of choice, 
and therefore something about which judgments of propriety ( aucitya ) can be ren¬ 
dered. This represents a major departure from Bhamaha and Dandin. For Rudrata 
and Bhoja, language does not just constitute the “body” of literature but could 
itself become an “adornment.” 

Rudratas “six languages” provided the basis for a new kind of linguistic knowl¬ 
edge that was textualized in the form of the multilingual grammar. The earliest dat¬ 
able text that might be called a multilingual grammar is in fact Namisadhu’s com¬ 
mentary on the Ornament, completed in 1069. While commenting on Rudratas 
exposition of the “six languages,” Namisadhu provides a short description of each 
of them, referring to rules that he has either taken from earlier grammars (perhaps 
Harivrddha’s lost grammar, which he quotes elsewhere) or inferred from actual 
texts (such as Uddyotanas Kuvalayamala in the case of Paishachi). Other multilin¬ 
gual grammars from around this time include the “expanded” version of the Light 
on Prakrit, with chapters on SaurasenI, MagadhI, and Paishachi (see chapter 6), and 
Kramadlsvaras Distilled Essence. The most complete and most influential gram¬ 
mar of this type was Hemacandras Siddhahemacandra, which adopts Rudratas 
“six languages” as its organizing principle and defines Sanskrit, Prakrit, SaurasenI, 
MagadhI, Paishachi, and Apabhramsha in turn. For most authors after Hemacan- 
dra, that there were six languages was common knowledge. 118 


CONCLUSIONS 

The schema that I have presented in this chapter underlies the representation of 
language in classical India. It supplies the basic categories—including the languag¬ 
es themselves—and calibrates a complex set of relations, constituting a framework 
within which language can be thought. The overall picture that emerges from this 
schema should now be clear. Sanskrit and Prakrit are mutually constitutive lan¬ 
guages, closely related to each other but contrasted across a number of dimensions. 
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Even further from Sanskrit in the direction of Prakrit is Apabhramsha. These three 
languages form a coherent unity. They are the only languages in which literature 
can be composed, and they thus represent the linguistic parameters of a literary 
culture. 

This picture closely matches the actual practices of literature from the second 
to the ninth century, from Kashmir to the Kaveri river. This picture has two par¬ 
ticularities, in comparison with later imaginations of language in South Asia, that 
I will simply note here; many other particularities could be discerned if the com¬ 
parative lens were turned to literary cultures outside of South Asia. The first is 
that language is imagined as monocentric. It does not matter whether Sanskrit or 
Prakrit is taken to be the center, since they are imagined to be identical at a deep¬ 
er level in any case. The name “Prakrit” itself suggests a relationship to a single 
“source” ( prakrti ). On this model, all languages are related to each other through 
the central source. There is no possibility of a polycentric language order of the 
kind that the Pantiya rulers of the area around Maturai in Tamil Nadu fashioned 
in the ninth century, in which Sanskrit and Tamil were accorded something ap¬ 
proaching equal status and authority. 119 The second particularity is that vernacular 
textuality is not just absent but unthinkable within this schema. There is plenty 
of evidence that Prakrit and especially Apabhramsha were thought of as regional 
languages ( desabhasas ). This does necessarily imply that regional languages as we 
understand them were in turn thought of as Prakrit or Apabhramsha: as the fol¬ 
lowing two chapters show, regional languages were indeed represented as Prakrit 
and Apabhramsha, but this was part of the process of vernacular literarization that 
took place centuries after the foundations of the Sanskrit cosmopolis, including 
the archetypal schema of its language order, had been laid. 120 For much of the first 
millennium, the regional was not conceived as a source of authority or legitimacy 
in itself, but was rather defined negatively, as a site of difference from transregional 
Sanskrit. 

The classical schema made Prakrit an object of imagination, representation, 
and knowledge. The following chapter will examine in detail the systems of knowl¬ 
edge that Prakrit was the object of, grammar and lexicography, and the concepts 
and strategies that were developed in these systems. One of these concepts is “the 
regional” ( desya ), which links the classical language order to the vernacular lan¬ 
guage orders that followed it. 
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PRAKRIT KNOWLEDGE 

The history of Prakrit is closely bound up with the history of knowledge about 
Prakrit. In this chapter I examine the discourses in which this knowledge was sys¬ 
tematically articulated. To see precisely how these discourses constituted Prakrit 
as a stable and coherent object of knowledge, we need to look at them at two dif¬ 
ferent resolutions. At a lower resolution, what we see are texts that are situated in 
traditions, and the important question is how the traditions of Prakrit grammar, 
metrics, and lexicography develop in tandem with Prakrit literary traditions. At a 
higher resolution, what we see are conceptual strands that run throughout these 
texts, structuring them and tying them into larger discursive configurations. The 
extension of concepts formulated in order to account for Prakrit into new domains 
of textuality was crucial to the process of vernacularization, although modern 
scholarship has ignored or minimized the provenance of these concepts. 

Just what was systematic knowledge of Prakrit? In the middle of the twelfth 
century, the Jain monk Hemacandra composed a number of works in which he 
sought to synthesize the knowledge that was necessary to participate fully in liter¬ 
ary culture. 1 This knowledge was organized into the four domains of grammar, lex¬ 
icography, metrics, and poetics, each the subject of separate works by Hemacandra 
himself. There is much that is new in this configuration, but it exhibits two features 
that characterize systematic knowledge of Prakrit over its long history: first, it is 
dispersed over interlocking domains; second, it is a literary-cultural knowledge, 
which is clear enough in the case of metrics and poetics, but must be empha¬ 
sized in the case of grammar and lexicography. The “contexts of use” ( prayoga ) 
with which grammarians and lexicographers were concerned were always literary 
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contexts. To illustrate his own rules, Hemacandra very often quotes verses from 
literary works such as Seven Centuries and Ravatia’s Demise, and very rarely from 
the Jain scriptures, and he never quotes examples from the language of everyday 
life. 

Prakrit knowledge was thus philological. For this characterization I invoke 
a heuristic distinction between philology, which is oriented toward texts, and 
linguistics, which is oriented toward language—“heuristic,” of course, because 
texts are made out of language, and language, for most of human history, can 
only be accessed through texts. 2 Although the primary object of Prakrit knowl¬ 
edge was language, it was never language per se, but language that either was, or 
could be, deployed in literary texts. Prakrit knowledge was not a “model of” a 
linguistic reality with an independent existence, but a “model for” the continu¬ 
ous recreation—through reading, commenting, anthologizing, recombining, and 
composing anew—of literary traditions. We risk misconstruing the enterprise 
entirely if we conceive of it on the model of linguistics, either in its Paninian or 
modern incarnations. 3 

The central component of this configuration was grammar. The “centripetaliz- 
ing” force of grammatical discourse in the modern world—its ability to determine 
or redetermine language as a single object with a single source of authority—has 
long been recognized. It has been particularly important in shaping the national 
languages which modern subjects have identified with and cathected upon. 4 

But grammar is not an invention of modernity. In this chapter I adopt a two¬ 
pronged strategy for recovering what Prakrit grammar was, and, more important, 
what it did, in premodern India. 

On the one hand, I argue that Prakrit grammar was just like any other gram¬ 
matical discourse. These discourses do not simply list, or provide the rules for 
generating, forms of a given language. They teach people to think of the language 
under description, of language in general, and of culture more broadly, through 
a certain set of models, concepts, and relations. 5 Since Prakrit grammar is seen as 
a tiny, obscure subject, lacking both the sophistication and dynamism of Sanskrit 
grammar, and hence hardly studied at all, I want to emphasize this point: anyone 
in premodern India who thought in any depth about the relationships between 
different languages, or between cultural practices delimited by language—in a 
word, about polyglossia—used concepts that originated in Prakrit grammar. 

On the other hand, I argue that Prakrit grammar was different. We can think 
about these differences using the terms that grammatical discourse in India it¬ 
self provides. It consists of a set of rules, called a laksana (“that which defines”), 
which serves to characterize a set of linguistic phenomena, called a laksya (“that 
which is defined”). With regard to the former, Prakrit grammar is very closely 
related to Sanskrit grammar, but because it needs to define one language in terms 
of another—because it is interlingual rather than intralingual—it has certain 
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concepts, strategies, and techniques of its own. 6 With regard to the latter, Prakrit 
grammar describes a very different kind of language from Sanskrit or the regional 
vernaculars, not to speak of modern national languages. There were never, to our 
knowledge, any communities that defined themselves by their use of Prakrit, no 
“Prakritikas” comparable to Kannadigas or Tamilians, nor did Prakrit ever ap¬ 
proach Sanskrit’s broad acceptance as a language of learning that cut across such 
communities. It was, for most of its history, an exclusively literary language, and 
the enterprise of Prakrit grammar could not but reflect the fact that the language 
belonged to an elective subculture of experts and connoisseurs, if it belonged to 
anyone. 

This approach requires going behind the descriptive-prescriptive dichotomy, 
and by that I mean examining the complex relationships between laksya and 
laksana, and between grammar and its uses and effects, that are preprocessed and 
flattened out by the terms “descriptive” and “prescriptive.” The descriptive-pre¬ 
scriptive distinction was never explicitly made in Indian grammatical traditions, 
and it dissolves upon closer analysis even in the twentieth-century projects that 
explicitly identify with one or the other modality. 7 Yet it retains a heuristic value. 
Conceiving of Prakrit grammar as a “descriptive” enterprise would require us to 
identify the specific forms of language that it sought to describe at various points 
in its history; conceiving of it as “prescriptive” would require us to identify its spe¬ 
cific practical applications. But because these conceptions are only heuristic, we 
should not expect to find, in the first case, a stable object language represented by 
a fixed corpus of texts, and in the second, a coherent regulative agenda. Ultimately 
these tasks will take us back to the ontology of the languages for which Prakrit 
grammar serves as an epistemology: where, when, for whom, in what contexts, 
and given what preconditions did they exist? 


AN ARCHAEOLOGY OF PRAKRIT KNOWLEDGE 

Our history of Prakrit knowledge starts in the middle of its history. The earli¬ 
est contributions to Prakrit grammar and lexicography that we can reliably lo¬ 
cate in time were composed in the tenth and eleventh centuries, long after these 
discourses first took shape. These include the Prakrit Laksmi of Dhanapala (972) 
and Namisadhu’s commentary (1069) on Rudratas Ornament of Literature. Earlier 
texts survive in the discourse of Prakrit metrics, but these too carry indications of 
a longer prehistory that is lost to us. The scarcity of surviving works is probably 
due to the “Hemacandra bottleneck.” Hemacandra’s writings became the primary 
reference point for the systematic knowledge of Prakrit almost as soon as the ink 
was dry, and consequently earlier works were no longer studied and transmitted. 
Much has been lost, and much that survives cannot be dated with certainty. An ex¬ 
ample of the latter is Candas grammar, which has circulated in various forms and 
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under various names, and has been assigned to the last centuries bce (by Hoernle) 
and the early second millennium ce (by Bloch) and various times in between. 8 

What I other in the following pages is an archaeology of Prakrit knowledge, 
although more in the spirit of Cuvier than of Foucault. It is an attempt to construct 
a historical narrative on the basis of texts that resist it: lost texts, fragmentary texts, 
poorly preserved texts, corrupt texts, authorless texts, imaginary texts, mythical 
texts. The fact that we cannot always link these texts to names, places, and dates 
does not mean that they lie outside of history. Nor is the history of Prakrit knowl¬ 
edge as a discourse identical with the chronology of the individual texts that con¬ 
stitute it. My archaeology attempts to recover the overarching goals of these texts, 
their scope and analytical techniques, their principal intertexts, and the changes 
that the discourse underwent. 

The materials that do survive suggest that Prakrit knowledge began at the 
court of the Satavahana kings in the early centuries of the first millennium ce. 
This should come as no surprise after seeing in chapter 3 the leading role that 
Satavahanas played in inventing and patronizing Prakrit literature. It also appears 
that the earliest works of Prakrit literature presuppose a body of systematic literary 
knowledge. Seven Centuries, for example, is strikingly unified in metrical form and 
language. There are scattered indications that the very people responsible for giv¬ 
ing Seven Centuries its final shape—above all the author-editor known to tradition 
as Satavahana—were also responsible for theorizing the grammatical, lexical, and 
metrical forms of which Prakrit literature consisted. 9 

On seven occasions in his Prakrit lexicon, Hemacandra refers to Satavahanas 
Sanskrit definitions of Prakrit words. The words cannot be traced in Seven Cen¬ 
turies, so Hemacandra must be either paraphrasing or quoting another work. The 
latter seems more likely, given that most of the references can be read as parts of 
an anustubh verse, although Hemacandra may be using an intermediate source. 10 
Virahanka and Svayambhir, writing around the eighth and ninth centuries respec¬ 
tively, also refer to Satavahana in the context of Prakrit metrical forms, and no¬ 
tably forms that do not occur in Seven Centuries . 11 Ghanasyama, an author of the 
eighteenth century, refers to “Salivahana” as a lexical and grammatical authority 
who wrote a work called Moonlight of Prakrit (Prakrtacandrika ). Some, but not all, 
of these references involve a Prakrit word being defined with a Sanskrit synonym 
in an anustubh verse (or a reference that can plausibly be reconstructed as such), 
and it is possible—although by no means certain—that Ghanasyama was quoting 
from the same work as Hemacandra. 12 This work seems to have been a practical 
handbook to Prakrit composition, covering the basic points of grammar as well as 
points of usage and vocabulary. 13 

Another author only known to us from fragments is Harivrddha. He is often 
mentioned in the same breath as Satavahana, and it seems likely that he was his 
contemporary. A few of his verses are quoted by Ratnasrljnana (tenth century) and 
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Namisadhu (eleventh century). What is notable about these verses is that they are 
written in Prakrit, using the gdtha verse form typical of Prakrit literature. Similar 
verses are quoted without attribution in other works, including the Dhavald and 
Jayadhavala of Virasena and Jinasena (ninth-century Karnataka), the Treatise on 
Theater, Nanditadhyas Definition of the Gdtha, and Candas Definition of Prakrit. 
Together they show that knowledge about Prakrit was articulated, and probably 
was first articulated, in Prakrit. The grammatical fragments provide a broad char¬ 
acterization of Prakrit phonology and morphology rather than concise transfor¬ 
mational rules in the style of either Panini’s grammar of Sanskrit or later grammars 
of Prakrit. 14 

The most important, and to all appearances the most influential, idea in 
Harivrddhas fragments is the “metagrammatical” classification of Prakrit itself, 
which I discuss later. These verses also show, however, that knowledge of Prakrit 
was never limited to knowledge of the forms of the Prakrit language, but was al¬ 
ways oriented toward literary practice. One verse of Harivrddha enumerates eight 
varieties of speech ( bhanitis ), which largely coincide with what later authors would 
call alliterative styles ( anuprdsavrttis ). 

Luigia Nitti-Dolci saw in the grammatical fragments an abortive attempt, on 
the part of Jain scholars, to describe the language in which the texts of their tradi¬ 
tion were composed, in contrast to the language of secular and courtly texts. She 
saw Candas Definition of Prakrit as a synthesis of this material, which was “neither 
abundant nor properly classified.” 15 As I argued in chapter 3, however, separating 
Jain and non-Jain varieties of Prakrit—what scholars now call Jain Maharastrl and 
Maharastrl—would have made little sense to the people who actually wrote in 
these languages. Nor it is clear that the authors of these Prakrit verses were them¬ 
selves Jains. What will become clear, however, is that Harivrddha saw himself as 
defining a field of Prakrit literature rather than a field of Jain literature that hap¬ 
pened to be written in Prakrit. 

At least one text. Mirror of Figures (.Alamkaradappana ), testifies to the existence 
of a discourse on poetics in Prakrit. Although it tells us little that we didn’t know 
from Sanskrit sources, it may well be earlier than most of those Sanskrit sources. I 
believe that this text represents the discourse on poetics prior to Bhamaha (prior 
to 700 ce), a period concerning which we otherwise have only fragmentary evi¬ 
dence. 16 For the moment, however, the position in the history of poetics of Mirror 
of Figures —and works of systematic knowledge in Prakrit more generally—must 
remain an open question. 

We are on more solid ground when it comes to metrics. We have two major 
treatises on metrics written in Prakrit, Virahankas Collection of Mora- and Sylla¬ 
ble-Counting Meters and Svayambhu’s Meters, and both refer to a handful of ear¬ 
lier authors. Svayambhu lived in the later ninth century; he wrote Apabhramsha 
epics about Rama ( Deeds of Padma) and Aristanemi ( Deeds of Aristanemi). The 
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identity of Viraharika remains a mystery. Velankar located him between the sixth 
and eighth centuries. 17 Although I cannot prove it, I suspect that Virahanka’s Col¬ 
lection is an early work of the brilliant eighth-century poet, doxographer, and phi¬ 
losopher Haribhadra before his conversion to Jainism. The name Virahanka refers 
to his use of the word viraha as a “signature” ( anka, cihna, or lahchana ) that poets 
worked into the concluding verses of their works. The only author I know to have 
used this signature is Haribhadra, but the signature viraha (“separation,” usually 
of two lovers) is slightly odd for a Jain monk, and explanations of it in Jain sources 
seem forced. Haribhadra might thus have used the signature viraha, “separation,” 
when he was young, and after his conversion to Jainism, reinterpreted it as hha- 
vaviraha, “separation from worldly existence.” 18 A possible corroborating instance 
is the Prakrit Laksmi, written in 972 ce by Dhanapala, who would later convert to 
Jainism and write Tilakamahjari and Fifty Verses for Rsabha . 19 

Prakrit metrics is not just Sanskrit metrics in Prakrit. Although it defines and 
exemplifies all of the syllable-counting meters used in Sanskrit literature, called 
vrttas, its real focus is on the mora-counting meters that distinctively characterize 
Prakrit literature, called jdtis; this dual aspect is referenced in Virahanka’s title. 
Prakrit metrics defines many more of these jdtis than Sanskrit metrics does, and 
in fact many more than are actually attested in the surviving literature. Svayambhu 
in particular gives us some insight into the richness of Prakrit literature at his time, 
quoting from authors such as Jivadeva and Suddhasvabhava whose works are oth¬ 
erwise completely lost. 

A number of other early authors are merely mentioned, or briefly quoted, in 
later works. Unsurprisingly, many of those who made contributions to lexicog¬ 
raphy and metrics were themselves poets, as we know from the fact that other 
authors have quoted their verses or from the fact that they are identified by lit¬ 
erary noms de plume. One author whom Svayambhu quotes is Abhimanacihna 
(“the poet who used the signature ‘pride’”), the author of a lexicon in Prakrit 
cited frequently by Hemacandra. These quotations confirm the impression that 
the systematic knowledge of Prakrit developed alongside Prakrit literary practice 
throughout the first millennium ce. 

As the distance from its original circumstances of composition grew, and as 
it was rearranged, integrated into other texts, and lost, this earlier material was 
imagined to belong to “time out of mind,” and was accordingly reattributed to 
sages of the mythical past. 20 Sometimes such reattribution occurred even in the 
absence of temporal distance, for reasons that are still difficult to determine. The 
best-known case is that of the Vdlmiki Sutras, a grammar of Prakrit that was, as 
the name implies, thought to have been composed by the semi-mythical author of 
the Ramdyana. A. N. Upadhye has argued convincingly that these Vdlmiki Sutras 
are none other than the sutras composed by the Jain monk Trivikramadeva in the 
thirteenth century, which were reattributed to Valmiki by later Hindu authors. 21 
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Another example is Panini. Starting, it seems, with Bhoja in the eleventh century, 
a number of authors believed that the most influential Sanskrit grammarian had 
also written a grammar of Prakrit. The few quotations from this alleged grammar 
make it hard to believe that its author was Panini, who in any case lived several 
centuries before people began thinking about Prakrit as a language. 22 

The attributions to Panini and Valmiki locate the origins of Prakrit knowl¬ 
edge in the founding figures of the Sanskrit grammatical and literary tradi¬ 
tions respectively, and thus affirm the prevalent understanding of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit by making them literally cognate traditions. The “eastern grammarians” 
(Purusottamadeva, Lankesvara, Ramasarman, Markandeya) likewise refer to sev¬ 
eral mythical sages—Sakalya, Bharata, Kohala, and Kapila—under whose names 
various systems of knowledge circulated, of which only the Treatise on Theater 
ascribed to Bharata survives. 23 

It might be argued that the ascription of works of Prakrit lexicography and met¬ 
rics to Satavahana is parallel to the ascription of Prakrit grammars to Valmiki and 
Panini, in that the author’s celebrity precedes and occasions the ascription. The 
reason I credit the former and not the latter is that Prakrit literature was the basis 
for Satavahana’s celebrity, whereas the others were known first and foremost for 
their contributions to Sanskrit literature and its forms of knowledge and were only 
associated with Prakrit much later. Further, there are deep connections between 
the literary productions of the Satavahana court and Prakrit forms of knowledge 
that either did not exist, or can easily be explained otherwise, in the other cases. 

The earliest Prakrit grammar that survives in its entirety—or, as we will see, in 
more than its entirety—is Light on Prakrit, ascribed to the legendary figure Vara- 
ruci. The earliest and most widespread traditions about Vararuci make him one 
of the ministers of King Nanda, who ruled the Gangetic plain just prior to Alex¬ 
ander the Great’s forays into India. He is, however, also counted among the “nine 
jewels” of the court of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. Several texts besides Light 
circulate under his name, most notably a one-act play called Both Go to Meet and 
a collection of one hundred gnomic verses. A verse commentary on Light, called 
A Cluster of Blossoms of Prakrit, gives Vararuci the family name Katyayana, which 
evokes—if it does not identify him with—the famous author of a set of critical 
notes ( vdrttikas ) on Panini’s Astddhyayi. Cluster is hardly the first text to identify 
Vararuci with Katyayana. 24 

From one perspective, then, the authorship of the earliest and most important 
grammar of Prakrit is thus beset with philological difficulties. The fragile originary 
connection between a man and his work, moving forward through time, collides 
against the will to remember otherwise—to reach back into the past and over¬ 
write it, to reassign identities, to constantly reauthorize the text. From another 
perspective, the solution to this problem is ultimately not a judgment about the 
historicity, or lack thereof, of these crisscrossed traditions, but an understanding 
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of the motivations, logics, and mechanisms of attribution. For these we have a 
parallel in the oldest extant grammar of Pali, which is likewise attributed to 
Katyayana (Kaccayana in Pali). Centuries after the historical Katyayana composed 
his varttikas on the Astadhyayi, his name—and that of Vararuci, with whom he 
was identified—was attached to projects that sought to apply the principles and 
techniques of Sanskrit grammar to Middle Indie languages. 

These projects can be seen as part of a broader movement to “liberate” these 
techniques, so to speak, from the tradition of the Astadhyayi, with the goal of 
bringing to order a wider variety of language practices. 25 This movement, which 
propelled Sanskrit beyond its ritual confines into its new role as a language of 
power, started with Kaumaraldta and Katantra, both composed in the early centu¬ 
ries of the common era. 26 Light on Prakrit’s debts to the tradition of Katantra have 
been overlooked, perhaps because they are obvious. Besides some overlap in their 
technical terminology, the sutras of both works, unlike those of Astadhyayi, are 
arranged topically. Light also puts its very brief treatment of nominal suffixes at 
the end of a chapter on “miscellaneous rules,” and the section on nominal suffixes 
in Katantra is believed to be a secondary addition by none other than Vararuci- 
Katyayana. Perhaps because of what many perceived to be his critical attitude to¬ 
ward Panini in his varttikas, Vararuci-Katyayana was the go-to sage for authoriz¬ 
ing additions and interventions in these new non-Paninian systems. 27 

The Light that Vararuci, as we may continue to call him, shone on Prakrit came 
from the Sanskrit grammatical tradition. His use of Sanskrit as a metalanguage, of 
concise transformational rules, and of technical terms and abbreviations sets Light 
far apart from the general descriptions of Prakrit contained in the floating Prakrit 
verses discussed above. It became the most popular and most widely circulated 
grammar of Prakrit, used directly or indirectly as a source by every single subse¬ 
quent grammar. 28 

What did Light shine on exactly? It has repeatedly and rightly been emphasized 
that Light is not a grammar of Prakrit in the broad sense of “Middle Indie.” The 
language it defines, as scholars were quick to notice, is substantially similar to the 
language of the Prakrit literary tradition, represented above all by Seven Centuries. 
Nitti-Dolci in particular insisted that Light is not general or extensive enough to 
serve as a grammar of a language, but must instead be seen as a grammar of a text. 
She speculated that Vararuci sought to describe the language of an anthology that 
was similar to, but not identical with, Seven Centuries as it has been transmitted 
to us. Its purpose, she claimed, was to assist people who already knew Sanskrit to 
compose verses in Prakrit like those found in that anthology. 29 

Light is a grammar of a literary language, but the crucial question, which Nitti- 
Dolci glosses over with her assumption of a text “similar to but different from” 
Seven Centuries, is: exactly what literature was composed in the language that Light 
describes? Against the common equation of “literary Prakrit” with “grammatical 
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Prakrit,” there stands the fact that many forms either directly mentioned in or pre¬ 
supposed by Light are not attested in the extant classics of Prakrit literature such 
as Seven Centuries. This in itself is not surprising, because much of this literature 
has been lost. More striking is the fact that some forms taught by Vararuci have 
turned up only in quite early Jain texts. The best example is the past tense in -ia, 
which appears in Light but which was not noted in any literary texts prior to 1936, 
when Ludwig Alsdorf found it in Wanderings of Vasudeva . 30 Another example is 
the locative singular form of the first-person pronoun mae, which is likewise men¬ 
tioned in Light, but which Anna Aurelia Esposito has only recently spotted “in the 
wild”—again, in Wanderings of Vasudeva . 31 

It seems very plausible to me that Light on Prakrit was composed with such 
texts in mind—not just Wanderings of Vasudeva, but romances in verse like 
Tarahgavati. It has often been remarked (starting with Hermann Jacobi) that Jain 
texts in Prakrit deviate from the rules established by grammars like Vararuci’s, 
and this deviation licenses us to speak of “Jain Prakrit” (or “Jain Maharastri”) as 
distinct from the language Vararuci sought to describe. 32 This label, which Jacobi 
originally based on Sanskritizing features of relatively late Jain commentaries and 
narrative literature, has since been applied to any form of Prakrit written by Jains. 
But as I noted in chapter 3, we need to be careful of overstating the continuities 
within the use of Prakrit by Jains and understating its continuities with its use by 
non-Jains. Forms taught by Vararuci that occur in Jain literature and nowhere else 
have greater weight in regard to the question of the grammar’s target language 
than forms occurring in Jain literature and nowhere else that are not taught by 
Vararuci. It may even be possible that Light on Prakrit was composed by a Jain 
author in a Jain literary milieu, and like Trivikramas transformation into Valmiki, 
non-Jain authors found it necessary to reattribute the text to Vararuci-Katyayana. 

Little can be said with certainty about Light’s textual history. Nitti-Dolci died 
soon after publishing her study, and her call for a “critical edition of Vararuci based 
on all the commentators and all the grammarians who have drawn materials from 
his work” has gone unheeded. 33 1 doubt very much that Bhamaha, the author of the 
popular Manoramd commentary on Light, is identical to the scholar who wrote 
Ornament of Literature. Virasena and Jinasena in the ninth century do not seem 
to have been aware of Light. Abhinavagupta, in the eleventh century, does refer to 
Light in a little-known passage where he glosses “half-Sanskrit” by mentioning the 
opinion of others that it refers to “Prakrit itself, defined in accordance with the 
rules pronounced by Vararuci and so on, and distinct from the regional languages 
such as Sauraseni.” 34 This is, to my knowledge, the earliest datable reference to the 
text, along with quotations of Light in the commentaries of Bhuvanapala on Seven 
Centuries and Harsapala on Ravana’s Demise (both eleventh century). Despite his 
reference to Vararuci, Abhinavagupta himself seems to have been more familiar 
with a lost work called Illustration of Prakrit (Prakrtadipika ) and Utpaladevas 
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commentary thereon, which he recommends to his readers. One might have ex¬ 
pected Abhinavagupta to have known the Manorama commentary on Light if it 
was really composed by the well-known scholar of poetics. 35 

One event in Light's textual history, however, is worth remarking upon, since 
it signals a fundamental shift in the orientation of Prakrit knowledge. As Nitti- 
Dolci demonstrated, the “Prakrit” that Vararuci’s Light originally illuminated 
was singular. At some point, however, chapters were added to describe Paisaci, 
MagadhI, and Saurasenl. These additional chapters represent a pluralization of 
the category of “Prakrit.” Previously, knowledge of Prakrit meant knowledge of 
the grammar, lexicon, and metrical forms of Prakrit literature. This was “litera¬ 
ture heard” ( sravyakavya ), poetry such as Seven Centuries and Ravana’s Demise. 
The languages used on the stage, of “literature seen” ( drsyakavya ), were similar 
enough to this unitary kind of Prakrit to have been considered variants or ectypes 
of it, and hence they never formed the primary object of systematic knowledge in 
contradistinction to the Prakrit of “literature heard.” At first, we might interpret 
Dandin’s declaration that the languages of the stage should be considered Prakrits 
(discussed in chapter 5) as an affirmation a centuries-old approach that awarded 
conceptual and analytic primacy to Prakrit as the language of “literature heard,” 
and in which the languages of the stage were somewhat of an afterthought. But 
we can also see it as his idiosyncratic solution to the problem of whether liter¬ 
ary Prakrit, used in “literature heard,” could be identified in some sense with the 
languages of “literature seen,” and thus whether Prakrit was a species or a genus. 
The difference is that genera do not have specific characteristics, and in this case, 
they do not have grammars. The redactors of Light on Prakrit clearly considered it 
a genus. What had earlier been “Prakrit” was reconfigured, in accordance with the 
logic of regional specificity that governed the languages of the stage, as the species 
“Maharastri”: crucially, the word appears in the expanded version of Vararuci’s 
Light, but not the older version. Pluralization meant that Prakrit, now Maharastri, 
no longer stood above the other languages, but alongside them. 

The languages added to Light confirm that the pluralization of Prakrit implied 
thereby is the exact same pluralization evident in Rudratas expansion of the ar¬ 
chetypal schema from three to six languages, which, as noted in chapter 5, attends 
a shift in analytical focus from monoglossic to polyglossic forms. From this point 
on, knowledge of Prakrit had a very different shape. It was, first of all, knowledge 
of “the Prakrits”; second, it was primarily but not exclusively oriented toward the 
theater; third, it formed part of an increasingly large and interconnected body of 
literary-cultural knowledge, at the apex of which was poetics ( alahkarasdstra ). 

It was in this context that Hemacandra compiled his grammar of the “six lan¬ 
guages” around the middle of the twelfth century. To understand Hemacandra’s 
position in the history of Prakrit grammar, it is useful to pair him with another 
twelfth-century scholar, Purusottamadeva. Hemacandra was a Svetambara Jain 
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monk who spent most of his career at the Calukya court of Anahilavada, in the 
north of today’s Gujarat, patronized first by Jayasimha and then by Kumarapala. 
His works span, and in many ways define the boundaries of, the totality of liter- 
ary-cultural knowledge; he is known as kalikalasarvajha, “an omniscient of the 
Kali age.” And he was, according to George Grierson, the founding figure of the 
“Western School” of Prakrit grammar. Purusottamadeva represents the “Eastern 
School,” which Grierson traces back to Vararuci. He was a Buddhist from eastern 
India. Besides his Grammar of Prakrit, he wrote a large number of Sanskrit lexi¬ 
cons and a commentary on Panini’s Astadhyayi . 36 

For both Hemacandra and Purusottamadeva, the care of Prakrit was part of the 
care of language, and this care in turn had much stronger links to a cosmopolitan 
literary and intellectual culture than it did to the particular religious traditions 
with which Hemacandra and Purusottama were affiliated. Hemacandra offers only 
a few comments about the specific features of the language of Jain scriptures —arsa 
Prakrit, as he calls it—in comparison to the language of poetry, which he quotes 
in abundance. 37 

Scholars have justly criticized Griersons idea that there existed two separate 
“schools” of Prakrit grammar, one prevalent in the east and one in the west. 38 
The curious persistence of Griersons historiography warrants a longer critique, 
but three main problems can be summarized here. The first is the very idea of a 
“school.” If it means a fixed set of core doctrines that are elaborated and defended 
by its members, and if belonging to a school means self-consciously identifying 
with it to the exclusion of other schools, then there have never been “schools” of 
Prakrit grammar. Grierson’s “schools” are made up of authors who tend to rely 
on common sources, and thus a more appropriate term—although still problem¬ 
atic for reasons discussed below—is “traditions.” The second is the idea that these 
schools were regional. For Grierson, the regionality of these schools was not sim¬ 
ply a question of where their authors are located on a map, but a promise, which 
turned out to be false, that these schools would address the linguistic particulari¬ 
ties of their respective regions. Besides this false equivalence between an author’s 
regionality and the regionality of the language he describes, Grierson also con¬ 
structed a false equivalence between the regionality of a tradition and the region¬ 
ality of its sources. There are authors whose works are transmitted only in eastern 
India, among them Purusottama, Ramasarman, and Markandeya. But this does 
not imply that their principal source, Vararuci, came from eastern India as well, 
since his work was known everywhere from Kashmir to Kerala. The final problem 
is use of the figure of “two schools” to structure the history of Prakrit grammar. 
This figure creates the false impression that two schools developed in parallel and 
in isolation from each other. But all of the “western” grammarians discussed by 
Grierson relied directly or indirectly upon the “eastern” Light on Prakrit, and “east¬ 
ern” writers like Markandeya relied heavily on the “western” Hemacandra. The 
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differences between the “western” Hemacandra and the “eastern” Purusottama, 
for example, largely reflect differences in how this source material has been re¬ 
fashioned; they do not do not amount to a radically different theories of Prakrit or 
radically different descriptions of the language. 

In defense of Grierson’s theory, however, it must be admitted that Purusottama, 
Ramasarman, and Markandeya constitute a somewhat separate and localized tra¬ 
dition. They were much more concerned with the languages used on the stage, 
and although they incorporate Vararuci’s grammar in its entirety, they appear to 
have utilized a larger body of early material on this subject than Hemacandra or 
his followers had access to. All of them operate with a top-level classification of 
bhdsds, vibhasds, apabhramsas, and paisdcikas that appears to be an elaboration 
(by Kohala?) of the schema we find in Bharata’s Treatise on Theater. But they also 
refer to authors, foremost among whom is Sakalya or Sakalya-Mandavya, whose 
account was closely related to the one given in Treatise on Theater . 39 

The history I have reconstructed for the systematic knowledge of Prakrit prior 
to Hemacandra can be articulated into three phases. In the final phase, Prakrit and 
Sanskrit are both objects of the same systematic knowledge. Prakrit needs to be ac¬ 
cessed through Sanskrit: in the case of Hemacandras grammar, this literally meant 
getting through seven books of Sanskrit grammar for the treatment of Prakrit in 
the eighth. In this phase Prakrit is a container and template for a multiplicity of 
languages that occur in the domain of theater or “literature seen,” where these 
languages co-occur with Sanskrit. 

In the preceding phase, Prakrit and Sanskrit exist in their respective traditions 
of “literature heard,” and they are each objects of separate discourses of knowledge. 
These discourses themselves, however, are articulated in Sanskrit through the con¬ 
ventions of the Sanskrit grammatical tradition. This is the phase in which Sanskrit 
forms of knowledge are deployed in order to fully account for Prakrit difference, 
and it is best represented by the original version of Light on Prakrit. 

In the earliest recoverable phase, knowledge of Prakrit is articulated in Prakrit 
and without much reference to Sanskrit forms of knowledge. As an example, 
sometimes the same metrical forms that are used in Sanskrit and treated in San¬ 
skrit metrical treatises are defined somewhat differently in Prakrit metrical trea¬ 
tises. It was in this phase that Prakrit difference was first enunciated under the 
category of “the regional” ( desi ), and knowledge of Prakrit was thus articulated 
under this name (desisastra). A fitting representative of this phase is Harivrddha, 
but it encompasses almost the entire discourse of metrics (Virahanka, Svayambhu) 
and lexicography (Dhanapala) prior to Hemacandra. 

These phases do not, of course, divide the history of Prakrit knowledge into 
discrete and non-overlapping segments. Instead they represent different ways of 
constituting Prakrit as an object of knowledge. The logic of one phase can, and 
often does, continue into subsequent phases: this is exemplified by the chapters 
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added to Light on Prakrit, or by the stray rules in Canda’s Definition of Prakrit that 
brusquely characterize other varieties of Prakrit. These “phases” might even be dif¬ 
ferentiated more by audience than by time: as Nitti-Dolci emphasized, works like 
Light were intended for an audience whose knowledge of Prakrit was mediated by 
Sanskrit, whereas the works that I assign to the first phase were largely intended 
for people who read and engaged with Prakrit literature without the mediation 
of Sanskrit. By describing them as “phases,” I mean to evoke a model of additive 
development, in which knowledge is received, revised, and reenunciated, rather 
than the Griersonian model of spontaneous generation, in which the entirety of a 
traditions content and principles are present at the moment of its foundation. 40 An 
important feature of my additive model is that the concepts of the earlier phase are 
foundational concepts upon which the whole subsequent history of the discourse 
depends. 


GRAMMAR, METAGRAMMAR AND THE REGIONAL 

One of these foundational concepts is the division of Prakrit into three categories. 
The earliest discussions of such a division occur in Bharata’s Treatise on Theater 
and in Dandin’s Mirror of Literature, and luckily Dandin’s tenth-century commen¬ 
tator Ratnasrijnana quotes several passages from Harivrddha on the subject. 41 All 
of these discussions imply what Ratnasrijnana makes explicit: under this analysis, 
Sanskrit is singular, and Prakrit is plural. Its plurality, however, does not consist in 
the plurality of Prakrit languages such as Saurasenl and MagadhI, but in the plu¬ 
rality of its “modes” ( prakara ), the aspects in which Prakrit appears in relation to 
Sanskrit. This point bears emphasis, because it might at first appear that Prakrit’s 
plurality makes it an open-ended category for an endless variety of language prac¬ 
tices, whereas in my view it has the exact opposite effect: it is a precondition for its 
precise grammatical description. 42 “Sanskrit-identical” Prakrit (Dandin’s tatsama ) 
appears identical to Sanskrit. “Sanskrit-derived” Prakrit (Dandin’s tadbhava ) can 
be understood as a systematic modification of Sanskrit. Finally, “Regional” Prakrit 
(Dandin’s dest), has no perceptible relation to Sanskrit at all. 43 

These three categories refer, in all of these discussions, to the Prakrit language. 
Ratnasrijnana reproduces Harivrddha’s examples: hari- “Visnu,” hara- “Siva,” and 
kamald- “Laksmi” are identical in both Sanskrit and Prakrit, allowing for some 
differences in their case-endings; mahinda- “Indra,” sindhava- “of Sindh,” and 
bahira- “deaf” can be thought of as “derived” from the corresponding Sanskrit 
forms ( mahendra-, saindhava-, and badhira-); bokkana- “crow,” kamkelli- “Asoka 
tree,” ciriddihilla- “curds,” and sitthd- “bow-string” have no apparent relation to the 
Sanskrit words that are current in those meanings. These categories, however, are 
not limited to the analysis of lexical units. In principle, they apply to “all aspects of 
the structure” of the language. 44 1 would press this point further: the paradigmatic 
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status of language meant that the categories developed for language could apply to 
a wide range of other practices, and the threefold analytic could—and in limited 
ways did—function as a general analytic of culture. 

A closer look at these categories shows how they are indebted to the analysis 
of language but not confined to it. One function that they perform is comparing 
two forms and converting the difference between them into one of three values. 
Crucially, however, the differences between individual forms are a function of 
the global differences between the domains from which these forms are drawn. 
They are structural. In Harivrddha’s examples, the different phonological systems 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit are what generate the particular differences between se¬ 
lected lexical forms. This analysis is exhaustive and non-overlapping: every single 
Prakrit word can be brought under one, and only one, of these three categories. 
The analysis can therefore be thought of as a way of characterizing the relation 
between a given Sanskrit “input” and a desired Prakrit “output,” provided that ex¬ 
actly the same rules—in this case the rules of Prakrit phonology—apply equally 
to all inputs. “Sanskrit-identical” are forms to which the rules apply vacuously. 
“Sanskrit-derived” are forms in which the input and output differ, but in which 
those differences can be brought under a regular description. “Regional” are forms 
in which the input-output relation is opaque. 

The three categories thus serve as what I call a metagrammar: a figure that si¬ 
multaneously delineates the domains in which the rules can apply non-vacuously 
and characterizes the rules themselves as derivational. 45 A metagrammar presents 
something to us as an object of grammatical knowledge and tells us, in very broad 
terms, what that knowledge consists of and how it is to be applied. In the case of 
Prakrit, this tripartite figure programmatically lays out the shape that knowledge 
of Prakrit in fact took. Whatever was “Sanskrit-identical” was to be passed over, 
since it was already targeted by other knowledge systems. The goals of grammar 
and lexicography were to relate Prakrit forms to Sanskrit forms in those cases 
where the relation was not already transparent. 

The original metagrammatical usage of these categories is very different from 
the merely descriptive usage that George Grierson and his students introduced 
in the late nineteenth century. Grierson used tatsama to refer to any word, in any 
early modern or modern Indian language, that had more or less the same form as 
the Sanskrit word, and tadbhava to refer to those words that had undergone some 
kind of phonological transformation. Because of the continuous reintroduction 
and retransformation of Sanskrit words, however, new categories such as semi- 
tatsama and semi -tadbhava had to be invented. The same language—indeed the 
same speaker—could use a tatsama form such as bhakt, a tadbhava form such as 
bhdt, and a semi- tadbhava form such as bhagat, each with a specialized semantic 
value. 46 In Harivrddha’s system, however, the rules apply without exception, and 
the only possible “output” in Prakrit of the Sanskrit word bhakta- would be the 
“Sanskrit-derived” form bhatta-. 
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The role of history is another important difference between the premodern and 
modern use of these terms. For Grierson, a tadbhava word was one that had un¬ 
dergone change with respect to its Sanskrit original, and this kind of change took 
place in history. The process that transformed bhakta- into bhatta- and then bhat 
is the inexorable progression of the Indie languages from “Old” to “Middle” to 
“New.” For the Prakrit grammarians, however, the three categories of course con¬ 
stituted a single synchronic system. The “derivation” of Prakrit forms from San¬ 
skrit forms, too, was primarily thought of as an analytic procedure, with absolutely 
no reference to the historicity of either Sanskrit or Prakrit: these were emphatically 
not historical forms of knowledge. 47 The decision to make Sanskrit the fixed point 
of reference for the analysis of Prakrit had nothing to do with the priority, either 
in historical or axiological terms, of the former to the latter. It seems to have been 
motivated, instead, by the very grammatical principle of laghava, or economy: if 
50, or 90, or 95 percent of the derivation of a word can be accomplished by refer¬ 
ring to knowledge systems that already exist, why duplicate the effort? 

This is not to say that premodern Indians were incapable of thinking about 
their language practices in historical terms, as some have argued. 48 In a famous 
passage, Namisadhu declares that Prakrit is prdk-krta, “fashioned first,” and that 
the prakrti or “original” from which it derives is not Sanskrit but “the innate fac¬ 
ulty of speech of all living beings without being refined by grammar and so on.” 49 
Hemacandra, too, refers to Prakrit as “without a beginning.” 50 Yet both authors 
happily define Prakrit and its subvarieties in reference to Sanskrit. 51 Hemacandra 
makes it clear that his analysis of Prakrit starts from Sanskrit at the beginning of 
the Prakrit section of his grammar: 52 

The original [prakrti] is Sanskrit, and Prakrit is so called because it either “originates 
in” or “comes from” Sanskrit . 53 Prakrit is introduced as a topic immediately after 
Sanskrit. And providing rules for Prakrit immediately after Sanskrit has the purpose 
of indicating that the rules given here pertain only to Prakrit that has its origin [yoni] 
in Sanskrit words, which are either fully formed or not, and not to Regional Prakrit. 
Sanskrit-identical Prakrit, however, is already known from the rules on Sanskrit. 
Further, the stems, affixes, genders, case assignments, ways of forming compounds, 
technical terms, and so on are the same for Prakrit as they are for Sanskrit. 

Hemacandra saw no contradiction between his belief in the eternality of 
Prakrit and his use of metagrammatical categories that made Sanskrit the standard 
of comparison. These categories allowed him to systematically divide up the realm 
of Prakrit knowledge more than any previous author had. He treats of “Sanskrit- 
derived” words in his grammar and generally defines “Regional” words in a sepa¬ 
rate lexicon, the Garland of Regional Nouns. 

Such an approach requires comparison between two linguistic domains, but 
one of them, the “original,” is named in the very categories, while the other, Prakrit, 
is merely implied. But the metagrammatical categories did serve to characterize 
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Prakrit as a language, insofar as it was distinguished from Sanskrit both by its 
transformational rules and by the mysterious category of the “regional.” Prakrit 
knowledge, too, was distinctively constituted by its concern with regional prac¬ 
tices. An important rule of Vararuci’s Light on Prakrit introduces certain words 
as whole-cloth substitutes for Sanskrit words. When commenting on this rule, 
Vasantaraja notes an alternative classification of Prakrit words into “imitations” 
(anukdrin ) and “transformations” ( vikdrin ) of the corresponding Sanskrit words, 
which roughly map onto the categories of “Sanskrit-identical” and “Sanskrit-de¬ 
rived.” Vasantaraja rejects this classification precisely because it fails to account for 
those words which are “known with utter certainty to be Prakrit” but are neither 
identical with nor derived from Sanskrit words. 54 

The regional came to characterize Prakrit and its forms of knowledge in two 
different ways, to the mild confusion and frustration of modern scholars. 55 

On the one hand, “the regional” is a purely negative concept: it is what is left 
over when the Sanskrit-identical and Sanskrit-derived portions of the lexicon are 
sifted out. This is the concept that underlies Hemacandras Garland of Regional 
Nouns (Desinamamald ), which organizes and defines the words that are left over 
(avasisyante ) because they cannot be properly formed by the rules enunciated in 
his grammar. 56 This does not mean that all of the words collected in Hemacandras 
lexicon cannot, in principle or in practice, be derived from Sanskrit words. The 
lexicography of the regional was emphatically not etymology, in the modern sense 
of tracing words to their historical roots. There are many words in Hemacandras 
lexicon that can easily be traced to an Old Indie root. 57 What matters to Hemacan- 
dra is whether the corresponding word actually exists in Sanskrit as he knew it, 
and further, whether it is current in the same sense in which the Prakrit word is 
used. Further, many words have been excluded from Hemacandras lexicon simply 
because he chose to include them in his grammar instead. 58 The significance of 
the regional as a negative concept for Hemacandra was precisely that the words 
included under this category were excluded from the positive space occupied by 
Sanskrit and Sanskrit-derived Prakrit. 

On the other hand, “the regional” is a positive concept. It refers to the practic¬ 
es of a region, regardless of or prior to the analysis of those practices in relation 
to others. “The regional is defined,” according to a verse attributed to Bhoja by 
Markandeya, “by what occurs in each particular region of kings and peoples.” 59 
This positive sense is more expansive, in that it should include forms that are 
identical to or derived from Sanskrit forms, since after all these forms too have 
their place in the practices of a region. Prakrit knowledge was knowledge of the 
regional, and it seems to have been the first branch of knowledge that defined 
itself by and concerned itself with regional practices. 60 Hemacandra refers to ear¬ 
lier works on Prakrit as desisastras, and his predecessor Dhanapala referred to 
his own Prakrit lexicon as a desi; similarly Prthvidhara refers to a work called 
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Light on the Regional ( Desiprakasa ) when commenting on the Prakrit of Little 
Clay Cart . 61 

With what particular region was “the regional,” as the distinctive element of 
Prakrit and its forms of knowledge, associated? All early authorities agree that it 
was Maharastra that gave content to the regional as a category: “the regional is 
defined,” Harivrddha said, “by those words whose meanings are conventionally 
known in the region of Maharastra.” 62 On this vision, which very likely represents 
the way that the pioneers of Prakrit literature thought about their own practices, 
the regionality of Prakrit refers to its connection with Maharastra in particular, 
and not to a general connection with one of any number of regions. This vision did 
not recognize parallel “dialects” of Prakrit, each associated with its own region. Or 
rather—as we will see below—it recognized such dialects but did not place them 
on the same level with Prakrit properly speaking. As we see from Harivrddhas 
definition, the regional is defined by the conventional acceptance of words, or po¬ 
tentially any kind of practice, within that region. 63 Regional knowledge, in other 
words, has a distinct modality: it works by convention ( prasiddhi ), whereas San¬ 
skrit knowledge works by derivation ( siddhi ). That is, rather than locating forms 
within a derivational matrix that lies outside of space and time, it locates them 
within a temporally and geographically bounded field of practice. 

Prakrit is often called Maharastrl in modern scholarship, and it is widely and 
mostly correctly thought of as a linguistic precursor to Marathi. 64 The territorial 
limits of Maharastra as a “region” in premodern India were no doubt different, and 
of a different nature, than the limits of the modern state of Maharastra. But even if 
we accept that Prakrit and Marathi are associated with the same region, the nature 
of that association is different. It does not seem possible to think of Prakrit and 
Marathi as situated on a single historical continuum. One of the unique aspects of 
Prakrit, which at the same time makes it difficult to fit into existing typologies of 
language, is that it was regional without being vernacular. 

There are two senses of “vernacular” which it helps to distinguish here, and nei¬ 
ther of them apply to Prakrit. 65 The first is a language practice that has an exclusive 
connection with a regional imaginary, which in turn serves as the basis for a cul¬ 
tural, social, or political identity. This way of thinking about the regional is deeply 
ingrained in the discourse of language in modern India, but it is almost completely 
absent throughout the period in which Prakrit literature first took shape. And it 
is particularly absent from Maharastra, which was a cover-term for a number of 
smaller regions such as Vidarbha, Rsika, Asmaka, and Kuntala that had long been 
more salient, culturally and politically, than the macroregion that they constituted. 
Although the Calukya king Pulakesin II, in the early seventh century, could be de¬ 
scribed as “king of the Maharastras,” it was not until the Yadavas in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries that Maharastra formed the basis of a vernacular polity in this 
sense. 66 The Satavahanas, who presided over the political integration of this region, 
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never used the term Maharastra, although the title maharatthi in Satavahana-era 
inscriptions refers to a high-ranking official who administered a relatively large re¬ 
gion on behalf of the Satavahanas, and this arrangement of shared sovereignty was 
probably the precursor to the territorial notion of Maharastra or “the Maharastras” 
that we encounter later on. But as far as I can tell, Prakrit was never thought of as 
a marker of identity, regional or otherwise, and hence it does not have the element 
of political salience that is so important to modern vernacular languages. 

This, of course, raises the question of why Prakrit was defined in relation to 
Maharastra in the first place, especially if this relation conferred no obvious ben¬ 
efits or consequences. I can only guess that, around the time when Prakrit was 
theorized, Maharastra was one of those spaces—like the “Northern Cities” of the 
United States—which is defined in the present by shared linguistic phenomena 
that are presumably explained by shared social, cultural, or economic determi¬ 
nants in the past. The linguistic landscape of the Deccan must have been very 
diverse in the first few centuries ce, but the space between the Vindhyas and the 
Bhlma river might have formed a linguistic area with sufficiently self-similar pat¬ 
terns of speech, at least among people of a particular social background—let us 
say, suggestively, the maharatthi elite that are so well represented in inscriptions. 

The etymology of “vernacular” furnishes a second sense: the untutored lan¬ 
guage of the household slave, and thus a language practice that is natural, common, 
and prior to grammatical discipline. Clearly Prakrit, as the language of courtly lit¬ 
erature and the object of an appreciable body of articulated knowledge, does not fit 
very well into this category. Many scholars, however, follow Namisadhu in arguing 
that Prakrit must once have been a “vernacular” in this sense, before courtly litera¬ 
ture and its forms of knowledge arrested its natural development. In the introduc¬ 
tion I stated my insistence on viewing Prakrit as a cultural practice rather than as 
a natural phenomenon, and here I can add a further argument for distinguishing 
Prakrit from the natural phenomenon of vernacular speech. The first person (so 
far as we know) to theorize Prakrit’s regionality, Harivrddha, clearly maintained 
that this regionality did not make it into a “common” language, since that was a 
different category of language use altogether. 

To the standard three categories of analysis—Sanskrit-identical, Sanskrit- 
derived, and Regional—Harivrddha added a fourth, which he called “common” 
(. samanna ). 6? A “common” language, on this schema, is the language of everyday 
conversation. This, at any rate, is what Bhuvanapala means when he explains a 
word in Seven Centuries “by recourse to the Common,” since he appeals to the 
practices of everyday people. 68 The idea seems to have been that the first three 
categories constituted “Prakrit” within a single system of literary practice, whereas 
the fourth category could be called “Prakrit” only within a different system. Con¬ 
sonant with Harivrddhas distinction is Dandin’s statement that certain languages 
are considered Prakrit when they are used to represent conversation in plays. 69 
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The implication is that conversational language is not considered Prakrit outside 
the confines of this genre. Within the tradition constituted by Seven Centuries and 
Ravanas Demise, Prakrit is not a “common” language that represents conversation, 
but the primary language of the literary work. This interpretation is corroborated 
by the fact that several vernacular grammars that adapt the classification of Prakrit 
include alongside the traditional three categories a fourth category of gramya, 
meaning vulgar or unsophisticated, which seems to reflect the earlier category of 
“common” (see below). 

The regionality of Prakrit is thus quite different from the regionality of a ver¬ 
nacular, either in the sense of a vehicle of regional identity or in the sense of a 
common language of conversation. It can be seen as a kind of regionality that is 
self-undermining for the following reason. The regionality of Prakrit is a site of 
impermeability to a general approach by which language practices are understood 
in relation to a given model: what you cannot understand by comparison with a 
model based on Sanskrit is, by definition, regional. This very impermeability, how¬ 
ever, is the raison d’etre of the systematic knowledge of Prakrit. Making regional 
forms an object of systematic knowledge, however, renders them intelligible out¬ 
side of the region in which they are “conventionally recognized” ( samketita , pra- 
siddha). If Prakrit was in any sense based on the regional language of Maharastra 
in the first few centuries ce, the literature and its forms of knowledge quickly be¬ 
came almost as transregional as Sanskrit itself. Light on Prakrit exemplifies this 
point, both in its distribution (it was studied throughout the entire subcontinent) 
and in the purposes that it serves: namely, to allow people to read, understand, and 
compose Prakrit literature, whether or not they were familiar with the regional 
language practices of Maharastra. 

This sketch of the tripartite and quadripartite divisions of Prakrit helps to ex¬ 
plain the shape that knowledge of Prakrit actually took. The objects of systematic 
knowledge of the regional ( desisastras ) were the Sanskrit-derived and Regional as¬ 
pects of Prakrit. Less obvious, but no less important, is the fundamentally supple¬ 
mental, practical, and instrumental character of this knowledge. When Trivikra- 
ma began his influential grammar in the thirteenth century with the principle that 
“the formation of Prakrit should also be known from actual practice,” he was sim¬ 
ply making explicit a principle that had guided the enterprise of Prakrit grammar 
from its beginnings. “Actual practice,” as Appayya DIksita III would later make 
clear in his commentary on Trivikrama’s grammar, did not mean the language of 
casual conversation, but “the usage of literary authorities.” 70 

The “founding of grammatical norms on literary practices” in Prakrit knowl¬ 
edge, as Sheldon Pollock has noted in connection with vernacular knowledge, is 
the very opposite of the priority of theory to practice in Sanskrit literary culture. 71 
This empirical approach, as well as the categories that Prakrit grammar provided, 
would have profound effects on the self-theorization of vernacular literary culture. 
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But in order to understand these effects, we need to understand what motivated 
the theorists of Prakrit to give priority to literary practice, and what the theoretical 
implications of this commitment were for the knowledge which they were giving 
shape to. 

Early attempts to articulate knowledge of Prakrit were wildly unsystematic, in¬ 
cluding such rules as “vowels are sometimes substituted for other vowels.” Even 
Vararucis Light on Prakrit, despite its thematic organization, is more or less a list 
of Prakrit equivalents for Sanskrit forms. Nitti-Dolci hesitated even to call it a 
“grammar,” since, in contrast to Sanskrit grammars such as the Astadhyayi or even 
the Katantra, it did not build up a coherent system from general principles: it out¬ 
sourced the general principles to Sanskrit grammar (“the rest comes from San¬ 
skrit” is the last rule of Light on Prakrit) and confined itself to a sketch of Prakrits 
deviations. 72 

The rules that Prakrit grammar did provide were, of course, thought to be cor¬ 
rect and authoritative—otherwise there would be no point in enunciating them— 
as shown by Markandeyas corrections to the text of Rajasekharas Karpuramahjari, 
and Ghanasyamas tireless criticism of alleged mistakes in Kalidasa’s Prakrit, both 
on the basis of Prakrit grammar. 73 But the rules were not exhaustive. The con¬ 
juring word of Prakrit grammar is bahulam, “variously,” which allows forms not 
otherwise derived by the grammar to be admitted as correct, Hemacandra begins 
his discussion of Prakrit with this word. In Vararucis Light on Prakrit, it appears 
in a list of substitutes. Although in principle many of these words could be de¬ 
rived from a corresponding Sanskrit word (e.g., dadha from damstra), in practice 
it would have been tedious—even by the standards of Prakrit grammar—to do 
so. The eighteenth-century commentator Rama Panivada remarkably propos¬ 
es to split the rule into two, a trick of the Sanskrit grammatical tradition called 
yogavibhaga, and produces a rule that simply reads bahulam. He is quite upfront 
about the implications of this strategy: 

How then is the following usage possible: “then the Pauravas listened to Narayana, 
who was standing nearby”?—Our answer: because the rule has exceptions.—You 
keep shouting “exceptions! exceptions!” for every rule. I don’t know what your au¬ 
thority is for that.—That’s true. But later we will see the rule dadhadayo bahulam, 
and there I will split up the rule, with the result that that the rule “with exceptions” 
[bahulam] is construed with every single operation. Taking usage as our guide, we 
can understand the words “with exceptions,” and the grammar can derive anything 
that we want it to . 74 

The status of Prakrit grammar can be summarized as follows. It sketched out the 
basic forms which one was likely to encounter in Prakrit literature, even if “Prakrit 
literature” was somewhat of a moving target, and was “empirical” to the extent 
that it followed literary practice ( prayogdnusdrena ). It could be used in a regulative 
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capacity, to show that certain forms were incorrect, or to correct a transmitted 
text. It was not, however, held to characterize all of the forms that could possibly be 
encountered in literature exhaustively. Thus its regulative authority was founded 
on that of the literature on which it was putatively based. The resulting form of 
knowledge suffered, in comparison to Sanskrit grammar, from a “lack of rigor,” as 
scholars were eager to note. But the comparison is misplaced, since Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar were different enterprises— vyakarana, or “language analysis,” al¬ 
most never being used to describe Prakrit grammar—that were motivated in very 
different ways and sought to define very different fields of language use . 75 


PRAKRIT IN THE VERNACULAR 

As I argue in the following chapter, Prakrit receded into the background over the 
course of the second millennium, and its obsolescence is directly related to the 
emergence of vernacular textuality. We can say that the regional vernaculars oc¬ 
cupied much of the same space in the language order that Prakrit had previously 
occupied. There are perhaps functional reasons for this replacement: if Prakrit 
had executed some of the functions of a vernacular within the classical language 
order—as a counterpractice to Sanskrit, for example—then true vernaculars, once 
literized and literarized, could perform those functions just as well or better. But 
such an approach to the problem would need a much more detailed account of the 
functions that the languages performed, and even then I doubt it would be entirely 
convincing. What I will focus on here, instead, are the genealogical reasons, that 
is, the influence that Prakrit forms of knowledge had on the self-theorization of 
vernacular literary culture. This influence was profound, and it has gone almost 
entirely unrecognized. 

To put the argument in a stronger way: the concepts provided by Prakrit forms 
of knowledge, and the particular relationship to literary practice embodied in it, 
were some of the conceptual conditions for the emergence of vernacular literature 
in South Asia. It is not that vernacular literature would never have existed without 
Prakrit—indeed an argument could be made that Prakrit delayed the emergence 
of vernacular literature by several centuries—but that Prakrit provided the con¬ 
ceptual foundations for these new literary practices, including the concept of “the 
regional” itself. 

There are three general types of relationship that emergent vernacular litera¬ 
tures had to Prakrit. These relationships seem to depend both on the region and 
the linguistic distance, in Heinz Klosss sense of Abstand, between Prakrit and the 
vernacular in question. The first relationship obtained in North India, where ver¬ 
nacular languages were more or less closely related to Prakrit and Apabhramsha. 
Here, the vernaculars were largely thought of as a further iteration of Apabhram¬ 
sha, which was itself conceived of as a kind of iteration of Prakrit. The early history 
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of literary vernaculars in North India is a very complex topic, in part because 
these vernaculars do not identify themselves in the way that makes them easily 
recognizable as “early” forms of modern vernacular languages. As is well known, 
this literature generally identifies its language either as a form of Apabhramsha 
( avahattha ), or simply as vernacular speech ( bhasa ), or, particularly but not exclu¬ 
sively among Muslim authors, as “Indian” speech ( himdavi ). 76 Making these liter¬ 
ary languages into protoforms of languages that came to be known, named, taught, 
classified and described under the epistemic regimes of European colonialism has 
quite a few liabilities. 77 1 will only mention one: this project puts a lot of empha¬ 
sis on the “forward” connections, and very little on the “backward” connections. 
Thus Apabhramsha works are sometimes taken to represent “Old Hindi,” whereas 
the vernacular poems of Vidyapati are often claimed for “Old Bengali” or “Old 
Maithili” and the rdsos of Rajasthan and Gujarat are variously identified as “Old 
Rajasthani” or “Old Gujarati.” 78 

Useful as these identifications may be for some purposes, they obscure the 
“backward” connections that these literatures make, often explicitly and deliber¬ 
ately, to foregoing traditions of literature in Prakrit and Apabhramsha. They also 
obscure the connections across these literatures, not only through their Prakrit 
and Apabhramsha models, but in terms of the circulation of textual material across 
linguistic boundaries. Within the region of North India, where Apabhramsha and 
early vernacular literatures shade into each other, Prakrit was available as a model 
of literary language distinct from Sanskrit, but this model was never invoked to 
produce grammars of the literary vernaculars. The only precolonial grammar of a 
North Indian literary vernacular is Mirza Khan’s grammar of Braj Bhasa, written 
in Persian in 1676, with which this book began. 

By contrast, the South Indian literary vernaculars—Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, 
and Malayalam—were described in grammars from a very early period. This dif¬ 
ference may be due in part to the influence of the Tamil grammatical tradition, 
represented above all by the Tolkappiyam. But in the case of the earliest grammars 
of Kannada and Telugu, the model was not Tamil grammar but Prakrit grammar. 
The categories of Prakrit grammar provided a way of organizing knowledge about 
languages like Kannada and Telugu that had come to incorporate a large number 
of Sanskrit lexemes but still included elements that were not derived from San¬ 
skrit. We will see how vernacular grammars redeployed these categories. In the 
South, the vernaculars did not represent themselves as continuous with Prakrit, as 
in the North, but in place of Prakrit: the “regional” ( desi ) was no longer a category 
of Prakrit knowledge, but of vernacular knowledge. 

The third region was Southeast Asia, where, much as in South India, the re¬ 
gional vernaculars were completely unrelated to Sanskrit and Prakrit in terms of 
their structure, but had incorporated a large amount of their vocabularies. Here I 
will confine my observations to Java, since this is the only part of the region where 
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we have some idea of the kind of cultural work that Prakrit, or rather the idea 
of Prakrit, performed. As in North India, no precolonial grammars of Javanese, 
or any other regional vernacular in Southeast Asia, were ever produced. But we 
know that Prakrit provided a general model of a literary language that was not 
Sanskrit. And it is relatively clear that Javanese poets thought of their literary lan¬ 
guage as a kind of Prakrit. They describe the translation of a text from Sanskrit into 
Old Javanese as both Javanization and Prakritization. Both occur in the preface to 
the Virataparvan, which was performed in 996 ce at the court of Dharmavamsa 
Toguh: the king “partook of the auspicious beginnings of Javanizing the work of 
Vyasa,” which was also the “auspicious beginnings of composing the Prakrit ver¬ 
sion of the present story of the Virataparvan .” 79 The use of the word “Prakrit” to 
refer to Old Javanese is relatively widespread. One text, in outlining the norms of 
poetic composition, states axiomatically that “language is Sanskrit and Prakrit,” 
where the latter clearly refers to Old Javanese. 80 

One other region that was undoubtedly transformed by the culture of reading 
and writing in Sanskrit was the land to the north of India, including modern Tibet 
and Chinas Xinjiang province. I will skip over a discussion of how, if at all, Prakrit 
might have affected the course of vernacularization in this area, but of course ver- 
nacularization did proceed very differently here than in the other three regions 
noted above. 

In the remainder of this chapter we can examine more closely the ways in which 
Prakrit forms of knowledge provided a model for understanding the emergent lit¬ 
erary vernaculars. These forms of knowledge first of all addressed the foundational 
question of how regularity, systematicity, and grammaticality can exist outside of 
the paradigm of Sanskrit. We saw in chapter 5 that Abhinavaguptas pointed ques¬ 
tion “What regularity can a degraded practice have?” was answered in the context 
of the Treatise on Theater by a short overview of Prakrit grammar. And there we 
also saw that Kumarila Bhatta was able to criticize the Buddhist scriptures as “not 
even Prakrit” because Prakrit provided the model for a practice that was regular in 
its own way despite its deviation from Sanskrit. Secondly, Prakrit forms of knowl¬ 
edge supplied an analytic for the systematic comparison of Sanskrit and its others. 
Vernacular languages had no choice but to retrace these two major theoretical 
steps, and retrace them—rather than blaze a new theoretical trail—is precisely 
what they did. 81 

Vernacular knowledge takes its major categories of analysis from Prakrit 
knowledge: Sanskrit-identical, Sanskrit-derived, Regional, and in some cases, 
Common. As I have argued above, these categories are not simply descriptive. Just 
as in the case of Prakrit, they simultaneously define the domains and the character 
of vernacular knowledge. In Prakrit grammar, in an important sense, these do¬ 
mains were “given”: a words belonging to one or another of them was a brute fact, 
not a parameter that could be manipulated. In vernacular grammars, however, the 
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differentiation of these domains had consequences for literary practice, in that an 
author could choose a word from one category rather than another in order to 
achieve certain goals. 

One of the best examples for the reuse of these categories comes from Jewel- 
Mirror of Language of Kesava, composed in 1260 ce. The only two languages under 
discussion are Sanskrit and Kannada. Kannada can be mixed with Sanskrit, or 
it can be “pure Kannada” ( accagannadam ). The latter can be analyzed, however, 
into Sanskrit-identical ( tatsamam ), Sanskrit-derived ( tadbhavam ), and Regional 
(desiyam ) components, an analysis that clearly demonstrates the “absent presence” 
of Prakrit grammar. Just as in Prakrit grammar, Sanskrit-identical words are a 
small subset of Sanskrit words to which the rules of “pure Kannada” apply vacu¬ 
ously, and Sanskrit-derived are those that can be related to corresponding Sanskrit 
words by means of transformational rules. Regional are those words that modern 
linguists would classify as having “Dravidian” rather than “Indie” roots; in any 
case they cannot be derived in a stepwise fashion from Sanskrit words. Kesavas 
discussion of these three categories relates to the conditions under which Sanskrit 
and Kannada words can co-occur. Jewel-Mirror notes that Sanskrit and Kannada 
words generally cannot join to form compound words. 82 These restrictions are not 
new in Kesava; similar guidelines can be found in earlier works of Kannada liter¬ 
ary theory, including Way of the Poet-King and Analysis of Literature .* 3 

Such restrictions were not based on a proto-nationalist ideology of linguistic 
purism, but on the recognition that the phonological systems of Sanskrit and Kan¬ 
nada are different. The underlying principle is that the same phonological con¬ 
straints should apply throughout a word, including throughout each constituent 
of a compound word. Otherwise, the compound is “contradictory” ( viruddham ); it 
is, in other words, a constraint against word-level macaronism. But this constraint 
only applies to “unmodified Sanskrit” stems ( samasamskrtam ). If a stem is either 
Sanskrit-identical or Sanskrit-derived, it can be used freely with Regional words. 
In effect, a poet can use any Sanskrit word he wishes, so long as he follows Kesavas 
guidance, in the seventh chapter of Jewel-Mirror, in transforming them into words 
of “pure Kannada.” 84 This chapter provides rules that are similar to, and must have 
been modeled on, the rules of Prakrit grammar that take Sanskrit forms as input 
and yield Prakrit forms as output. 85 Using such procedures, authors could mix San¬ 
skrit and Kannada in a way that was validated by general linguistic and aesthetic 
principles. In order to constitute Kannada as a language categorically distinct from 
Sanskrit, but at the same time capable of absorbing its lexical resources, Kesava 
theorized it in exactly the same way that earlier scholars had theorized Prakrit. 

Prakrit served Kesava and other vernacular intellectuals as a model of a coun¬ 
terpractice to Sanskrit: one that basically mirrored Sanskrit practices, but at the 
same time transmuted them into something different, and included within this 
difference sites of analytical impermeability or resistance that were gathered under 
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the category of the regional. This final category, which constituted the exceptions 
to the rules in Prakrit grammar, became the principal target of the rules in ver¬ 
nacular grammars. Kesavas discussion of Sanskrit-identical and Sanskrit-derived 
words in the seventh chapter of Jewel-Mirror makes it clear that he understands 
the rest of the vocabulary of “pure Kannada” to be regional. 

Around the same time as Kesava, Ketana produced Ornament of the Andhra 
Language, likely the earliest grammar of Telugu. 86 Ketana invokes the same three 
categories, with the addition of a fourth, the Vulgar or Common (grdmya ). His 
examples make it clear that Common words are not “obscene” words, as some 
scholars have maintained, but rather colloquial forms not preferred in poetry. The 
category is thus parallel to Harivrddhas “common” ( samanna ). It is quite possible 
that Ketana actually took this classification from Prakrit grammars now lost to 
us, since he refers to such works—albeit vaguely—in his introduction. 87 Whereas 
Kesavas “pure Kannada” ( accagannadam ) is a cover term for Sanskrit-identical, 
Sanskrit-derived, and Regional words, Ketana numbers “pure Telugu” ( accatenu- 
gu ) as a fifth category alongside the inherited four—but only to include the other 
categories, “excluding Sanskrit-identical words,” under “pure Telugu” as a larger 
category. 88 And although Ketana gives examples of “pure Telugu” words separately 
from the other categories, it is unclear exactly what makes these words different 
from “Regional” words. 89 

Ketana appears to have understood by “Sanskrit-identical” any Sanskrit words 
not accommodated into the phonological system of Telugu; he collapses the dis¬ 
tinction that Kesava had observed between “Sanskrit-identical” ( tatsama ), refer¬ 
ring to small class of Sanskrit words that already conform to the phonology of 
Kannada and therefore do not require further transformation, and “Sanskrit” 
plain and simple ( samasamskrta ). Whereas Kesavas “pure Kannada” includes 
“Sanskrit-identical” words, Ketanas “pure Telugu” does not. The Wishing-Stone of 
the Andhra Language, ascribed to the eleventh-century poet Nannaya, but only 
“rediscovered” by Appakavi in the mid-seventeenth century, also uses the fourfold 
distinction between Sanskrit-identical, Sanskrit-derived, Regional, and Vulgar 
words. On the basis of this text, Appakavi defines “pure Telugu” ( accatelugu ) as 
consisting of Sanskrit-derived and Regional words without any mixture of San¬ 
skrit words. For him, the regional is defined by what the Andhra people actually 
speak, and can thus be further divided into two categories: “pure Andhra words” 
(suddhandhram), presumably those spoken in Andhra itself, and “Andhra words 
of foreign origin” ( anyadesajandhram ), presumably words of other regional ver¬ 
naculars that had taken hold in Andhra. 90 

The strategy of reappropriating existing categories to create new spaces for 
analysis would not work for vernacular metrics. Vernacular metrics defined it¬ 
self against a single but bifurcated tradition: Nagavarman’s tenth-century Ocean of 
Meters begins with the meters of “the two languages,” Sanskrit and Prakrit, which 
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are used “in all regions,” before discussing the meters used “in the language of the 
region of Karnataka.” 91 In fact the division is not as neat as Nagavarman makes 
it out to be. The last section involves a completely different system of prosody, 
and consequently some of the meters that are particular to Kannada literature but 
nevertheless use the same system of prosody as Sanskrit and Prakrit meters—such 
as the ragale —are treated in the earlier section. Nagavarman’s combination of two 
prosodic theories in one treatise is iconic of the “cosmopolitan vernacular” he is 
concerned to theorize, which combines the literary resources of both traditions. 92 

But there were certain features of the discourse of Sanskrit and Prakrit metrics 
that were conducive to Nagavarman’s intervention. It was modular from the be¬ 
ginning, in the sense that it accommodated two different systems of prosody, one 
that counted by syllables ( vrtta ) and one that counted by moras (jati). Although 
syllable-counting meters were widely associated with Sanskrit, and mora-counting 
meters with Prakrit, both types occur in both languages, and treatises on metrics 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit differ primarily with regard to the detail they go into for 
each class. 93 Nagavarman seems to have considered the Kannada meters, which 
consist of “blocks” (amsas) that count moras but in a different way than Prakrit 
jdtis, as a subclass oijati meters. 

There is, moreover, a close relationship—perhaps but not self-evidently one of 
influence or descent from a common ancestor—between the jati meters of Prakrit 
and the jati meters of the Dravidian languages. 94 These meters, in contrast to San¬ 
skrit vrttas, are typically composed of underlying rhythmic structures that can 
each be realized by any number of combinations of light and heavy syllables. The 
internal structure of these structures in Prakrit and Kannada is very similar, and 
the major difference between them is just that the former and not the latter have 
a fixed number of moras. In view of these similarities, the opposition between 
Kannada, on the one hand, and Sanskrit and Prakrit, on the other, has much 
more to do with the regionality or transregionality of their respective literatures, 
as Nagavarman himself makes clear, than with the underlying principles of verse 
construction. But if we were to categorize meters according to their underlying 
principles, we would probably see a larger category of “regional” versification that 
includes Prakrit, the original and archetypal desi tradition, alongside a range of 
vernaculars. This category would owe its existence, first of all, to the structural 
similarities between Middle Indie and Dravidian prosody, as well as to histori¬ 
cal processes of “Prakritization” in the early phases of vernacular textuality. The 
kanda, the most popular meter of early Kannada literature, is an example of the 
latter, as it derives transparently from the Prakrit skandhaka. The ragale, strongly 
reminiscent of Apabhramsha meters, may be an example of the first, unless it is 
actually derived from Apabhramsha models. 

By way of summary, we may say that the metagrammatical categories so widely 
invoked in the enterprise of vernacular self-theorization were borrowed from 
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Prakrit, and that this borrowing is one of the most important ways in which the 
Prakrit tradition, as a tertium quid, mediated between an established Sanskrit tra¬ 
dition and an emergent vernacular tradition. Since my primary goal in this chap¬ 
ter is a history of effects of Prakrit forms of knowledge, my focus has been on the 
conceptual relations between these traditions; much more could be said about the 
historical processes by which these concepts were transmitted. 

What does it mean for vernacular knowledge to be mediated by Prakrit knowl¬ 
edge? It is not simply that the latter was a condition of historical possibility for 
the former, but that vernacular knowledge is essentially defined by a mediation 
between Sanskrit and vernacular forms. The primary site of this mediation is the 
domain called “pure Kannada,” or “pure Telugu.” The concept of purity is bound 
up in the modern world with concepts of genealogical descent that are not only 
absent from these domains but fundamentally incompatible with them: both 
“pure Kannada” and “pure Telugu,” according to their earliest definitions, admit¬ 
ted words originating in Sanskrit, namely, Sanskrit-identical and Sanskrit-derived. 
Their “purity” consisted, rather, in the fact that they were brought under a single 
linguistic description. Words of any origin could be integrated into a “pure” ver¬ 
nacular through the mediation of a transformational grammar. Prakrit, I have ar¬ 
gued, provided the model for this mediation, but Prakrit was not itself a partici¬ 
pant in it: it served as a catalyst, and then receded into the background. 

Prakrits absent presence in vernacular forms of knowledge has become a 
simple absence in modern scholarship. One example is Tisa Mitchell’s sketch of 
premodern grammarians of Telugu against the background of what she calls “the 
Sanskrit vyakarana tradition.” By this latter term, however, she really means “the 
Prakrit grammatical tradition,” since the categories she describes are the three 
categories discussed above that constitutively and contrastively define the field of 
Prakrit grammatical knowledge and never had anything to do with the analysis 
of Sanskrit or the discourse of vyakarana in which that analysis was undertaken. 
Sheldon Pollock similarly classed Prakrit with Sanskrit as part of a “cosmopoli¬ 
tan” tradition, in dialectical opposition to which vernacular forms of knowledge 
developed. And it is very true that Sanskrit forms of knowledge were much more 
important to this process than Prakrit forms of knowledge. The concepts and 
terminology borrowed from Sanskrit grammar in Kesava, Ketana, and Appakavi 
are all much conspicuous than those borrowed from Prakrit grammar. 95 But the 
specific connections between Prakrit and vernacular forms of knowledge have 
dropped out, and as a result, the latter are invested with a somewhat illusory 
newness. And while Prakrit was, in many relevant senses, “cosmopolitan,” it also 
provided a template—one that was followed again and again—for constructing 
systematic knowledge of regional practices ( desisastras ). 

The metagrammatical categories, and particularly that of the regional, were 
crucially important to the self-theorization of vernacular literature in Kannada 
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and Telugu. But the effects of Prakrit knowledge on vernacularization were hardly 
limited to these categories. The notion of a mixed language was important to sev¬ 
eral vernacular traditions, above all Malayalam. 96 To all appearances, the earliest 
actual practice of composing in a mixed language in South Asia, and certainly the 
earliest theoretical reflection on the practice, is the combination of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit in Jain commentarial culture of the mid-first millennium ce. Jinasena de¬ 
scribes the mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit in his Jayadhavala commentary (com¬ 
pleted in 837 ce) as manipravala, a mixture of rubies and red coral. 97 In explaining 
the word “half-Sanskrit” ( ardhasamskrta ) in Treatise on Theater, Abhinavagupta 
suggests that it is a combination of Sanskrit with a regional language and refers 
to “manipravala in the South” and “satakuta in Kashmir,” and in the same breath 
mentions the possibility that it is simply Prakrit. 98 

The case of manipravala is a straightforward instance, but not the only one, of 
Prakrit creating a space that vernacular languages would fill, thus seemingly creat¬ 
ing the conditions for its own obsolescence. This has led, in the scholarly world as 
well as in popular narratives, to the erasure of Prakrit from the history of language 
in South Asia, which is commonly told through the oppositional categories of San¬ 
skrit and regional language, cosmopolitan and vernacular. What I have tried to 
show in this chapter is that Prakrit forms of knowledge formed the background for 
vernacular forms of knowledge. Similarly, Prakrit grammar has long been seen as 
a half-baked and flawed enterprise, falling far short of the theoretical economy and 
sophistication of Sanskrit grammar. I have argued here that many of its perceived 
failures can be explained by the purposes it served, its relation to other discourses, 
and the way in which it was elaborated over the centuries. Further, these theo¬ 
retical and methodological deviations from Sanskrit grammar are precisely where 
Prakrit grammar, along with Prakrit metrics and lexicography, had the longest 
and most important history of effects: its concern with practice, its orientation to¬ 
ward existing bodies of literature, and the concepts devised for shuttling between 
Sanskrit universality and Prakrit particularity. 
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Forgetting Prakrit 


sakkaya van! buhaana bhdvai 
pdua rasa ko mamma na pdvai | 
desila vayand sabajana mittha 
tern taisana jampaii avahattha || 

—VIDYAPATI, VINE OF GLORY (kIRTILATA ) 1 


SUMMARY 

The previous chapters have examined Prakrit’s position in the language order of 
India. I argued that Prakrit was not the endless stream of popular language: it 
referred to a specific set of language practices the beginnings of which we can 
locate, more or less, to the first century ce. It was around this time that a new kind 
of textuality emerged —kavya or kavva —which was self-consciously expressive, 
in which the way something was said mattered just as much as what was said. 
This was a centuries-long process rather than a single historical event, and the 
impossibility of producing a precise time line has frustrated attempts to find a 
single “beginning” for the massive and diverse tradition of kavya. Nevertheless, as 
chapters 2 and 3 have argued, the language practices of the Satavahana court had 
an enormous impact on the history of kavya and on the shape of the classical lan¬ 
guage order. The inscriptions of the Satavahanas show that they created a language 
of power and were subsequently engaged in a long contest over what languages 
in particular would fulfill that role. They consistently, although not without ex¬ 
ception, represented themselves in an expressive Middle Indie, and this language 
defined their cultural politics for centuries, even after their empire came to an end. 

The literarization of political discourse we see in the inscriptions of the 
Satavahana era is contemporaneous with the emergence of a literary culture or¬ 
ganized around the production and appreciation of kavya. Although the connec¬ 
tions between the two spheres remain elusive, the preferential use of one variety of 
Middle Indie in political discourse corresponds to the preferential use of another 
variety, Prakrit, in literary discourse. The Satavahana court had a major role in 
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establishing Prakrit as the language of this new type of literature, at least within the 
macroregion of the “Southern Path” that they laid claim to. And Prakrit, in turn, 
helped to establish kavya, or kavva, as an independent domain of language use by 
demarcating it from learned discourse in other languages. Of course, we typically 
think of Sanskrit as the preeminent language of kavya, even in its earliest days. I 
maintain, however, that we should think of Sanskrit as entering a discursive sphere 
that was already constituted by practices in other languages, foremost among them 
Prakrit. As a result of its entry into this new sphere, it was both for the first time 
in its already-long history defined as “Sanskrit” in opposition to Prakrit and trans¬ 
formed into a language of expressive literature that was not necessarily linked to a 
particular religious tradition—a language, in other words, like Prakrit. 

My argument in chapters 2 and 3 is that the “literarization” of various forms of 
discourse that took place around the first century ce —a process that many schol¬ 
ars have noticed, although Sheldon Pollock is one of the few to have named it and 
suggested an explanation for it—is inextricable from their “Prakritization.” I do 
not mean that preexisting discourses were “translated” into Prakrit. On the con¬ 
trary: the forms of textuality that emerged in this period were largely Prakrit forms 
to begin with. When Bhadrabahu composes versified notes to the Jain canon, he 
uses Prakrit gdthas, and he is one of the first in the Jain tradition to do so. When 
Nagarjuna, who is reputed to have enjoyed the patronage of the Satavahanas, com¬ 
poses Buddhist philosophical works in Sanskrit dryds, he is using a verse form 
that originated in Prakrit literature. And above all, it is Prakrit literature that de¬ 
fines a large part—although certainly not the whole—of what it means for kavva/ 
kavya to be “courtly” literature: not simply produced at the court, but embodying 
a refined courtly aesthetic and operating through indirection, obliquity, and sug¬ 
gestion. The positive features of Prakrit literature—what it meant, on the level of 
phonemes, verse forms, and compositional forms, for a text to be a Prakrit text— 
have been explored in chapter 4. 

Seven Centuries, a product of the Satavahana court, is rightly seen as one of 
the foundational texts of this literary tradition. I argued in chapter 3 that previ¬ 
ously overlooked Jain texts like Palitta’s Tarahgavati are just as critical for un¬ 
derstanding its history. The texts that survive are sufficient to establish that Jain 
authors made contributions to the burgeoning literary culture of the early cen¬ 
turies ce that were no less significant than the cultivation of Sanskrit literary 
forms by Buddhist authors such as Asvaghosa and Kumaralata. And although 
these texts are often shunted off into a separate tradition of “Jain Prakrit” or “Jain 
Maharastrl,” we would do better to think of a wider field of textuality that ac¬ 
commodates them alongside their Sanskrit and Prakrit intertexts. In chapter 6, 
against the common conception that views Jain Prakrit as an exception to the 
grammatical norms of Prakrit, I suggested that Jain texts may actually have been 
the grammatical norm. 
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The dichotomy of Sanskrit and Prakrit is one of the focal points of chapter 5, 
which surveys the various ways in which Prakrit was figured. I argue there that 
the representations of Prakrit should be seen as schemas, in the technical sense 
that they bring a variety of literary language practices to order by determining 
their relative position in an overarching system of representations. Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, which come to be used as names of complementary language practices at 
around the same time, are figured as identical but opposite, and co-constitutive of 
the whole of textuality. These representations determine Prakrit as a completely 
different kind of language than we are used to. It is like Sanskrit, in that it is ef¬ 
fectively transregional, the primary language of a tradition of sophisticated and 
courtly literature, and cultivated by Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains alike; it is never¬ 
theless regional in some significant sense, the language in which low and unedu¬ 
cated people are represented as speaking, and relatively circumscribed and minor 
in relation to Sanskrit. But this very minority makes it a useful indicator of the 
structures in which it is embedded: Prakrit poets, for example, almost always re¬ 
flect on their choice of language in a way that Sanskrit poets rarely do. And insofar 
as it reveals the structures on which literary languages depend for their being and 
for their being-known—regimes of representation, of systematic knowledge, of 
discipline and practice—Prakrit gives us a crucial starting point for thinking about 
literary languages in general, in India and elsewhere. 

Chapter 6 examines some of the forms of systematic knowledge that consti¬ 
tuted Prakrit in greater conceptual and historical detail. Prakrit grammar is often 
treated as though it were an unsophisticated adaptation of Sanskrit grammar, but 
such an approach overlooks the important cultural work that Prakrit grammar 
performed, which was qualitatively different from the work of Sanskrit grammar. 
I offer a reading of the organizing concepts of Prakrit grammar and lexicography, 
and to a lesser extent Prakrit metrics, as the instruments of an unprecedented 
project of large-scale comparison between language practices. These forms of 
knowledge help us to understand what it meant for Prakrit to be “regional.” It is 
the remainder of this comparison, but also its principal object; the regional is what 
knowledge of Prakrit is really knowledge of. With the first fully articulated theory 
of the regional in India, Prakrit discourses give regional-language discourses a way 
of understanding themselves in relation to Sanskrit, as we have seen in the case of 
the earliest grammars of Kannada and Telugu. 


REORDERING LANGUAGE 

“Those who know how to recite Prakrit poetry,” says a verse that appears for the 
first time around the twelfth century, “are as rare as those who know how to make 
garlands of kubja flowers, or how to pacify a woman’s wrath.” 2 This verse harkens 
back to Prakrits “declaration of independence” (W2, discussed in chapter 3) about 
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a thousand years prior, but at the same time registers a new sense of Prakrit’s rar¬ 
ity: not just of the practice of reciting it, but of the knowledge that skilled recitation 
depends on. This chapter will examine the transformations that Prakrit underwent 
that might underlie this sense of rarity. For something must have changed. Prakrit 
was an essential component of literary culture in the first millennium, with a cor¬ 
pus of texts that poets actively contributed to and that theorists actively engaged 
with. Over the course of the second millennium, however, textual production in 
Prakrit seems to decrease, the language becomes increasingly confined to Jain 
scholars, and generally Prakrit was much less important for thinking about the 
literary than it had been previously. 

A contraction in three areas—textual production in the language, its public, 
and its significance—appears to diagnose a “decline.” But that is not exactly the 
story I want to tell in this chapter. Decline narratives are always susceptible to 
a number of criticisms. One is their evidentiary basis. Especially in the case of 
Prakrit literary practices, with so many texts lost and quite a few still awaiting 
publication, it might seem imprudent and arbitrary to compare what is known 
of one period to what is known of another. A second criticism relates to inter¬ 
pretation. Does Rama panivada’s production of two long poems in Prakrit in the 
early eighteenth century constitute an exception to a general pattern of decline, 
for example, or should it prevent us from speaking of decline in the first place? 
And how in principle should we decide between these options? These questions 
involve a third criticism, which is teleology. The teleology might be on the level of 
historical narration, where phenomena are selected and organized according to 
their eventual decline, or it might be on the level of explanation, where phenom¬ 
ena are said to already contain in themselves the seeds of their inevitable decline. 
Although both kinds are defensible, defending them requires a commitment to a 
model of historiography or to a theory of history that we might not be prepared to 
make. We might wonder, instead, whether there are other ways of narrating what 
happened to Prakrit over the course of the second millennium than through the 
motif of decline. 

There are additional liabilities in attempting to fit Prakrit into a narrative of 
decline. Decline might be gauged by the rarity, obscurity, or marginality of a phe¬ 
nomenon that was once abundant, prominent, and central. But Prakrit was always 
a “minor” literature in comparison to Sanskrit, and this difference was not acci¬ 
dental but constitutive. Even authors who treated Prakrit as a popular and widely 
accessible language nevertheless tended to present it as being faute de mieux for 
readers who lacked Sanskrit—and even those authors, as we have seen, usually 
went on to compose in Sanskrit anyway. 3 

Applying a decline narrative to Prakrit might thus lead to the self-contradic¬ 
tory view that it was always in decline. Yet this is precisely how the history of 
Prakrit is often narrated. Decline narratives force us to think about languages and 
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literary traditions in vitalist terms, namely, as “dead” or “alive.” As naturalized 
as these terms may be for us, their original use—and still their most common 
use—is to denigrate older literary traditions in favor of newer ones. 4 The vitalist 
metaphor also underwrites a certain historiography of Prakrit that I discussed in 
the introduction: the whole history of Prakrit textuality, on this view, is merely 
the afterlife—or perhaps the long-drawn-out death—following a hypothetical 
period of vitality that predates our textual sources. In the beginning was Prakrit 
storytelling and song, and writing turned it into a dead letter, a game for over¬ 
educated elites. 5 

The historiography of death and decline thus may not be the best way to come 
to terms with what actually happened to Prakrit over the course of the second 
millennium. In what follows, I will attempt to relate these changes—for they were 
indeed changes—to a reconfiguration of the language order: the transregional lan¬ 
guage order of which Prakrit formed a critical part, and which extended all over 
South Asia, but was succeeded by regional language orders in which Prakrit was 
replaced, redetermined, or otherwise pushed to the margins. Prakrit did remain 
an essential component of the literary-cultural knowledge that educated people 
were expected to master, but the purposes and actual uses of this knowledge were 
much different in what Sheldon Pollock has called the “vernacular millennium” 
than they had been previously. 6 

Thus I will be arguing that Prakrit was deeply affected by the regionalization of 
culture and politics that occurred at the beginning of the “vernacular millennium,” 
that is, between the ninth and thirteenth centuries. Because the history of Prakrit 
is the history of the language order in which it is contained, I find the ecological 
metaphor developed by Shantanu Phukan more compelling than the metaphors 
of language life and death. We cannot say that Prakrit occupied the same “niche” 
that the vernacular languages would later occupy. The ecological metaphor allows 
us, however, to go beyond the functionalism according to which already-existing 
languages are matched with already-existing purposes, toward a model in which 
the languages and purposes themselves depend on a larger configuration of liter¬ 
ary practices—the “intricate inter-dependencies and rivalries . . . of literary com¬ 
munities,” as Phukan says. 7 

Since Prakrit was both notionally regional and effectively transregional, it is 
at first unclear what we should expect the effects of the regionalization of culture 
on it to have been. And in fact, there were a wide variety of such effects—not 
all of which can be unambiguously characterized as “decline”—and this variety 
ultimately resulted in the concept of “Prakrit” losing much of its definition and 
coherence. Probably in response to these “centrifugal” energies, a considerable 
number of grammars and commentaries were composed between the fifteenth 
and eighteenth centuries that synthesize, reorganize, and rearticulate what was 
known of Prakrit. 
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This chapter will first chart the ways in which Prakrit was edged out of the 
language order even while it retained, at least in some places, a notional place 
among the “six languages.” The different processes of displacement provide a 
valuable perspective on the different processes of transculturation that are now 
often lumped together under the term “vernacularization.” It is well known that 
Dravidian-speaking South India vernacularized much differently than the Indie- 
speaking North, and I argue that Prakrit must play a crucial role in explaining this 
difference. 8 The chapter will then examine the “centripetal” forces that reconsti¬ 
tuted Prakrit as an object of knowledge, or rather as an object of locally differenti¬ 
ated knowledges: for in a very few cases, knowledge of Prakrit remained crucially 
important to the continuation of local traditions of devotion or performance; in 
other cases, it symbolized one’s total mastery over the field of linguistic science; 
in most cases, it was the arcane science of a mostly forgotten literary past. The 
last section of the chapter returns to the theme of displacement and examines the 
transformation of Prakrit into the language of the snakes. 


DISPLACEMENT 

Prakrit once had a “place” in the language order of classical India. In the sche¬ 
mas that defined and regulated language practices, and especially literary language 
practices, Prakrit was situated alongside Sanskrit and Apabhramsha. Prakrit also 
had a “place” in the language practices themselves, populating the discursive 
worlds that these schemas brought to order. When I speak of “displacement,” then, 
I mean Prakrit’s displacement from a position of importance both in actual prac¬ 
tices and in the conceptual ordering of these practices. I also mean to imply that 
Prakrit’s place was taken by something else: some of Prakrit’s functions were taken 
over by Sanskrit, while others were taken over by vernacular languages. 

An example of Prakrit’s placement will help us to understand what exactly it 
means for Prakrit to have been displaced. Around the beginning of the eleventh 
century ce, the Paramara king Bhoja had a pair of poems in Prakrit, each about 
a hundred verses long, inscribed on the walls of a building that would later be 
known as the Bhojasala in his capital of Dhara in today’s Madhya Pradesh. 9 The 
first poem praises Kurma, the tortoise that supports the earth on its shell. The 
second praises Bhoja for outdoing Kurma in the task of supporting the earth. In 
these inscriptions we have, uniquely, the clear expression of a political vision in 
Prakrit poetry that is about and attributed to a reigning king. These poems, me¬ 
diocre as their editor judged them to be, demonstrate the highly visible “place” of 
Prakrit in one of the most powerful and most storied courts of India. Prakrit was 
accorded this place by virtue of its status as a literary language—indeed, as an ex¬ 
clusively literary language—and not by virtue of its notional connection with any 
particular region, community, or religious tradition. And hence these poems also 
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demonstrate the prominent role that literature and its practices were accorded in 
imagining the political. The prominent place of Prakrit in the physical space of 
Bhoja’s capital merely confirms what is obvious from reading the king’s literary- 
critical works, Necklace ofSarasvatl and Illumination of the Erotic, which together 
quote about two thousand Prakrit verses. 10 

The pair of poems at Dhara is one of the very few instances of inscribed Prakrit 
poetry—as distinct from the Middle Indie that the Satavahanas employed in their 
inscribed poetry of politics—and most of the other examples are also from Dhara. 11 
Bhoja is also one of the last kings to patronize Prakrit poets, or perhaps one of the 
last kings for whom there were any Prakrit poets to patronize. 12 As a rule Prakrit, 
which entered history as a language of courtly literature and retained that status 
until Bhoja’s time, was exiled from royal courts throughout the second millen¬ 
nium. There are exceptions, but as I will suggest below, these exceptions make the 
use of Prakrit part of a fantasy of a literary past. 

The classical schema of “six languages,” which Bhoja himself had adopted in 
his Illumination of the Erotic, remained the primary way in which authors and 
theorists crystallized the unending variety of language into a conceptually or¬ 
dered set of literary possibilities. But as noted in chapter 5, underlying any such 
representation is a schema of co-figuration that defines languages in contrast to 
each other. For the classical language order, Sanskrit and Prakrit were the basic 
terms of co-figuration; Apabhramsha was a further iteration of Prakrit’s differ¬ 
ences, and MagadhI and SaurasenI were dramatic ectypes of Prakrit. Even an 
Apabhramsha poet such as Svayambhu (ninth century), when reflecting on the 
great river that is the story of Rama, observed that Sanskrit and Prakrit were its 
two banks. 


THE NEW DUALITY 

Vernacularization fundamentally changed the schema of co-figuration. In re¬ 
gion after region of southern Asia, starting in the ninth century, the dichotomy of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit was replaced by the dichotomy of Sanskrit and the regional 
vernacular. As shown in chapter 5, Prakrit provided the concepts through which 
vernacular language practices were theorized: lexemes could be Sanskrit-identical, 
Sanskrit-derived, or regional. Prakrit’s two systems of versification, syllable-count¬ 
ing and mora-counting, likewise set a precedent for the introduction of regional 
versification practices into the higher forms of literary culture. I do not mean that 
the study of Prakrit literature somehow “inspired” vernacularization, but that 
when the will to “literarize” the regional languages appeared, Prakrit provided 
some of the key theoretical tools for doing so. 

This model sheds some light on the difficult question of how the agents of 
vernacularization understood their own language practices. Sheldon Pollock has 
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argued that the vernaculars were never (with a handful of exceptions) considered 
“Prakrits,” since Prakrit was essentially a component of the cosmopolitan culture 
in contrast to which the vernaculars defined themselves; Herman Tieken has ar¬ 
gued, in contrast, that “Prakrits” are precisely what the vernaculars were under¬ 
stood to be, since Prakrit was essentially a representation of local speech in a liter¬ 
ary register . 13 Under the schema of co-figuration, however, a language might be 
thought of as “Prakrit” not because it was functionally (or still less grammatically) 
similar to Prakrit, but just because it was Sanskrits other. 

The examples of the vernacular being called Prakrit that Tieken has extracted 
from Pollock’s book are important, but not for the reasons Tieken thinks. The 
first example is an inscription of 699 ce , which contains a date in Sanskrit and 
presents the details of a grant in Kannada, and notes in the Sanskrit portion 
that the Kannada portion is “in the Prakrit language .” 14 Second, there is the 
widespread use of the word prakrta in Java to refer to the language we would 
call Old Javanese, a usage that seems as old as Old Javanese literature itself (see 
chapter 6 ). Lastly, there is the statement of the seventeenth-century poet Akho 
that “Sanskrit is of no use without Prakrit,” by which he means his own Gujarati 
language . 15 These examples hardly suffice to establish that the vernaculars were, 
as a rule, thought of as Prakrit, although this was probably the case in Java. More 
important, they all involve a contrast with Sanskrit. Thus they attest to an idea 
of “Prakrit” as a counterpart to Sanskrit that was much more deeply entrenched 
than the actual practices of Prakrit literature. Not coincidentally, these practices 
are nowhere in evidence in any of these examples, which suggests that in them the 
vernacular is not figured as one “Prakrit” among many, but as the only possible 
alternative to Sanskrit within the textual cultures in which they were produced. 

As I noted above, we need to be sensitive to the very different trajectories of 
vernacularization in different regions of South Asia, and we can use the rep¬ 
resentation of Prakrit to trace some of these differences. Kannada and Telugu 
literature, to begin with, have a topos of the “both-poet.” In a passage from the 
later tenth-century Ocean of Meters, discussed in chapter 6 , Nagavarman refers 
to metrical forms found “in all domains” of “both languages” ( ubhayabhdsa ), 
evidently meaning Sanskrit and Prakrit, since Nagavarman contrasts them with 
the Kannada language and its particular metrical forms. But in several other 
examples, “both” refers to Sanskrit and Kannada. The poet Ponna, famous for 
composing the Legend of Sdntindtha in Kannada, was given the title “emperor 
among both-poets” ( ubhaya-kavi-cakravartin ) by the Rastrakuta king Krsna 
III (r. 939-968), which the poet explicitly tells us was for his skill in both San¬ 
skrit and Kannada. Ranna, author of the Legend of Ajitandtha in Kannada who 
worked under the Calukya king Tailapa II (r. 973-997), would also style himself 
a “both-poet” ( ubhayakavi ). One further example comes from Telugu literature. 
The second of the “trinity” of poets who rendered the Mahdbhdrata into Telugu 
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is the thirteenth-century poet Tikkana, who is described by his contemporary 
Ketana in the latter’s Ornament of the Andhra Language as a “friend of both- 
poets” ( ubhayakavimitru ). 16 In fact, none of these poets composed any works 
in Sanskrit that we know of. Yet the title “both-poet” refers to the capacity to 
compose in Sanskrit and in the vernacular, or at least the capacity to compose in 
the vernacular in a highly Sanskritic style. None of these poets wrote a word of 
Prakrit as far as we know. 

From the later history of Kannada and Telugu, one could hardly figure out that 
a language called Prakrit even existed. The Virasaiva movement presented itself, 
and its language practices, as radically opposite to Sanskrit. Palkuriki Somanatha, 
for example, opposes Sanskrit to Telugu as coconut to honey. 17 Peddana’s Deeds of 
Manu begins with a praise of earlier poets, with the Sanskrit poets in one group 
and the Telugu poets in another. 18 The cultural logic is similar to that of inscrip- 
tional discourse in the first century ce (chapter 2): being recognized as a language 
means being recognized as different from another language, and as a result lan¬ 
guage practices tend to cluster around binary oppositions. 

Whereas vernacular traditions of the South replaced Prakrit with the regional 
language in the schemas that ordered their literary practices, those of the North 
generally continued to employ the three-way contrast between Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and Apabhramsha. Bhoja knew of a Bhlma Kavya that he described as composed 
in a “vulgar language” (gramyabhdsa); tellingly, Hemacandra recasts this phrase as 
“vulgar Apabhramsha” (gramyapabhramsa ), a phrase that simultaneously identi¬ 
fies the language with Apabhramsha and also registers some differences from it. 19 
As noted in chapters 5 and 6, Apabhramsha was configured as the last stop on 
a derivational path that started from Sanskrit, and over the centuries, regional 
varieties of Apabhramsha began to develop and shade into what we think of as 
modern vernaculars. 20 

What I want to emphasize here is that as Apabhramsha was pulled closer to the 
vernacular practices of the North, its distance from Prakrit increased. For some 
poets, of course, Prakrit and Apabhramsha—even this newer, regionalized Apab¬ 
hramsha—remained mutually constitutive. This was true of‘Abd ur-Rahman, the 
thirteenth-century author of a Message Poem in Apabhramsha, who identified 
himself as a Prakrit poet. But the verse of Vidyapati (fourteenth/fifteenth-century 
Mithila) quoted at the beginning of this chapter marks an ongoing and intentional 
displacement of Prakrit from the practices of literature. R.S. McGregor translated 
Vidyapati’s pdua rasa ko mamma napdvaias “who does not grasp and relish natu¬ 
ral speech?” 21 On this interpretation, Vidyapati may be associating his language, 
Avahattha, with “natural speech” as signified by the word “Prakrit” (pdua). I pre¬ 
fer another translation, suggested by Tsuyoshi Nara: “nobody can understand the 
complexities of the rasa of Prakrit.” 22 Vidyapati recognizes Prakrit but assigns it 
no sphere of practice: the learned prefer Sanskrit, he says, and everyone enjoys 
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the vernacular, which his own “Avahattha” approximates; the mysteries of Prakrit, 
however, are known to no one. 23 


TRANSLATION AND ABRIDGMENT 

The Kannada poet Ponna claimed in the tenth century that the “poets who pro¬ 
fessed to write in the three and a half languages” stole all of their material from 
other poets. 24 After Ponna’s time, however, poets in South India largely gave up 
whatever pretense they had of writing in Prakrit. If poets were concerned with 
Prakrit literature at all, rather than adding to it, they were concerned to adapt it to 
the new conditions of the vernacular millennium. 

Two complementary examples of this kind of adaptation come from the Reddi 
court of coastal Andhra around the turn of the fifteenth century. Pedakomati Verna 
Reddi or Vema Bhupala (r. 1403-1420) produced an Essence of the Seven Centuries, 
a selection of around one hundred verses from the original Seven Centuries of 
Hala, with Verna’s own commentary, featuring a word-for-word rendering of each 
verse into Sanskrit (a chdyd or “shadow”). 25 Vema might have gotten the idea of 
abridging and translating Seven Centuries from one of the poets in his court. The 
famously learned and productive Srlnatha is said to have translated Seven Centu¬ 
ries into Telugu toward the beginning of his career, but the text is now lost. 26 

In both cases, it was important to the authors to appropriate the courtly aes¬ 
thetic of Seven Centuries, but doing so required transposing it into either San¬ 
skrit or Telugu. Vema tells us, at the beginning of the Essence, that “he is that very 
Hala.” 27 Let us take up his invitation and compare the two kings. Verna’s Essence 
is an abridgment of an earlier anthology; none of the poems in it—with the pos¬ 
sible but unlikely exception of a handful of verses not found in other recensions of 
Seven Centuries —were composed by Vema or any of his court poets. Vema did live 
up to Hala’s ideal by generously supporting poets and scholars like Srlnatha. But 
not a single one of these poets wrote in Prakrit. 

These transcreations of Seven Centuries at the Reddi court invite com¬ 
parison with Govardhana’s Seven Centuries of Aryds, produced at the court of 
Laksmanasena around 1200 ce. Govardhana’s explicit goal was to “turn poetry 
whose rasa is most appropriate for Prakrit into Sanskrit,” as the verse quoted in 
chapter 5 says. Although Govardhana’s anthology is much more learned, allusive, 
and sophisticated than Hala’s, its playfulness and frankness—the rasa of Prakrit 
poetry—represent a departure from earlier traditions of lyric poetry in Sanskrit. 
Prakrit served a purpose in the Sena court, but as in the Reddi court, that purpose 
was to supply an aesthetic ideal that could be creatively appropriated by poets 
working in other languages, and who would indeed redefine what it meant to write 
courtly literature in Sanskrit (in the case of Govardhana) or Telugu (in the case of 
Srlnatha). 
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Even within the community of Jain monks, who took a special interest in Prakrit 
because of the vast religious literature in it, translation was one of the conditions 
for its survival in the vernacular millennium. Up until the turn of the thirteenth 
century, the Jain communities of North India produced an incredible volume of 
narrative literature in Prakrit, which remains largely unstudied to this day. After 
the first few decades of the thirteenth century, however, there is a precipitous de¬ 
cline in textual production in Prakrit and Apabhramsha. 28 The downturn is very 
nearly contemporaneous with the appearance of a rich literature in what scholars 
call “Old Gujarati” or “Maru-Gurjar,” the earliest surviving examples of which are 
the tales of the battle between Bharatesvara and Bahubali composed by the Jain 
monks Vajrasena Suri (ca. 1170) and Salibhadra Suri (1185). 29 

The downturn in original writing in Prakrit also coincides with a remarkable 
effort to translate the important works of Prakrit literature into Sanskrit. There is 
a pattern in thirteenth-century literary production that strongly suggests that the 
stream of Prakrit was being systematically diverted into Sanskrit, on the one hand, 
and a rapidly regionalizing variety of Apabhramsha, on the other. 

John Cort has drawn on Mahopadhyaya Vinayasagara’s research to sketch a 
“writers workshop” in the Kharatara Gaccha centered around Jinesvara Suri and 
his students, who revised and corrected each others’ work. 30 Jinesvara Suri himself 
(1189-1275) produced works in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsha, and the vernacu¬ 
lar, but it seems significant that he added a Sanskrit autocommentary to his biog¬ 
raphy of Candraprabha in Prakrit prose. His students rarely wrote in Prakrit, and 
Cort notes that this sets Jinesvara’s circle apart from earlier literary circles. One of 
his students was Jinaratna Suri, who wrote exclusively in Sanskrit. His first major 
work was a history of the four “self-enlightened” Jinas (1255), which probably takes 
its starting point from Sritilaka Suri’s Prakrit work on the same subject (1205). His 
last work, completed in 1285, is an abridgment and translation into Sanskrit of a 
long narrative called A Story of Liberation and Lilavati (Nivvdnalildvai , now lost), 
which was in turn composed by the “first” Jinesvara Suri, founder of the Kharatara 
Gaccha, in 1036. In the introduction to the text he claims to be producing his epit¬ 
ome for reasons of spiritual advancement, and that some people will be interested 
in “just the story” ( kathdmdtra ) without the literary embellishment of the original. 
Jinaratna justifies his decision to epitomize an earlier text by referring to “epito¬ 
mes of the Tilakamahjari and so on.” 31 The reference to Dhanapala’s Tilakamanjari, 
which was written in Sanskrit, obscures the fact that Jinaratna’s text, besides being 
an abridgment, is a translation. 

Exactly at the same time that Jinaratna was reworking A Story of Liberation 
and Lilavati into Sanskrit, a number of monks belonging to the Candra Gaccha 
were doing the same to other works of Prakrit literature. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Ratnaprabha Suri made a Sanskrit campu out of Uddyotana 
Suri’s Prakrit Kuvalayamdld. In 1265, Munideva created a Sanskrit epitome of 
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Devacandra’s Prakrit Deeds of Sdntinatha. And in 1268, Pradyumna Suri cre¬ 
ated a Sanskrit epitome of Haribhadra Suri’s Story of Samaraditya. Pradyumna 
had actually edited Ratnaprabhas and Munidevas epitomes, and made correc¬ 
tions to some Prakrit manuscripts currently kept in Jaisalmer. This activity even 
more clearly represents a program of translation and abridgment, and as Chris¬ 
tine Chojnacki has pointed out, the formal features these works share (e.g., the 
reduction of the text to about a third of its original extent) suggest that the 
authors were following a rubric. 32 And although Sanskrit works were also epit¬ 
omized as part of this program—Dhanapalas Tilakamahjari, which Jinaratna 
mentioned, and Siddharsi’s Endless Stream of Likenesses and Births —the goal 
was evidently to make the important literary works of the past available to a 
thirteenth-century readership whose interest was primarily in spiritual edifica¬ 
tion, and whose knowledge of Prakrit was limited at best. The project continued 
into the fourteenth century, when Dharmacandra made a Sanskrit epitome of 
the Prakrit Story of Malay avati.^ 

Similar to these transcreations, but probably somewhat earlier, is the abridg¬ 
ment of Palitta’s Tarahgavati into Tarahgalold. As we saw in chapter 3, the redac¬ 
tor acknowledges the difficulty that most people experienced in reading Prakrit 
texts—especially in understanding their regional vocabulary—as the primary rea¬ 
son for creating Tarahgalold. 

This selection from the domain of literature is more or less representative of 
textual production as a whole. Nemicandra’s Essence for Gommata, composed for 
the Ganga minister Camunda Raya in the later tenth century, is one of the last 
major works of Digambara Jain doctrine to be written in Prakrit. Camunda Raya 
was himself a writer of Kannada, and patronized such eminent Kannada authors 
as Ranna and Nagavarman. In subsequent centuries, most of the important Prakrit 
works of the Digambara Jains, including Essence for Gommata, would be translated 
into Sanskrit and Kannada, or have Sanskrit and Kannada commentaries written 
on them. And this process was by no means limited to South India: John Cort has 
shown how Digambara communities in North India, and above all in eighteenth- 
century Agra, made an industry out of vernacularizing doctrinal works that were 
originally composed in Prakrit. 34 

These diverse processes of displacement, abridgment and translation all point 
to the precarious position that Prakrit had going into the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Although nearly everyone continued to enumerate Prakrit among the 
three, four, six, or eight languages of Indian literary culture, its existence was in¬ 
creasingly notional. Literary production shifted from Prakrit to Sanskrit and the 
vernaculars: evidence for this comes from the Sanskritization or vernaculariza- 
tion of Prakrit texts, first of all, but also from the relative paucity of Prakrit texts 
after the thirteenth century. These new patterns of literary production corrobo¬ 
rate a conceptual realignment: over the course of the vernacular millennium, the 
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organizing dichotomy of the language order was increasingly not Sanskrit/Prakrit 
but Sanskrit/Vernacular, as attested by the topos of the “both-poet.” 

Yet knowledge of Prakrit, which Rajasekhara considered a conditio sine qua non 
for poets in the early tenth century, cannot be said to have unequivocally gone into 
decline. Although some eleventh-century authors like Bhoja seem to have taken 
it for granted that their readers would be able to understand Prakrit, others—no¬ 
tably Abhinavagupta and his student Ksemendra—consistently did their readers 
the favor of providing a Sanskrit gloss of Prakrit verses in their literary-critical 
works. 35 The translation efforts of Pradyumna Suri and his circle suggest that there 
was a small and probably shrinking group of Prakrit experts in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury who wrote for an educated public of Jain monks who could hardly under¬ 
stand Prakrit at all. And over the next several centuries, Prakrit knowledge would 
become expert knowledge even more than it had been in the past. 


RESUSCITATION 

One of the most careful and comprehensive works of Prakrit grammar is a com¬ 
mentary on Vararuci’s Light on Prakrit by Vasantaraja, which was probably com¬ 
posed in the later eleventh century. 36 Vasantaraja named his commentary Resus¬ 
citation of Prakrit (Prakrtasamjivani ), tacitly recognizing that Prakrit was being 
displaced from the language order of India. But just what did Vasantaraja aim to 
resuscitate? Over the remaining course of the vernacular millennium, that is, from 
the twelfth century to the early eighteenth, we find a profusion of texts like the Re¬ 
suscitation which reorganize, refashion, and explain the rules of Prakrit grammar 
as they were formulated by Vararuci and Hemacandra. Many of these texts were 
produced at important centers of political and intellectual power, and some were 
produced by the most learned scholars of their age. 

Let us look at four examples. Laksmidhara composed Moonlight of the Six Lan¬ 
guages around the middle of the sixteenth century. He seems to have enjoyed 
some support from the kings of Vijayanagara, the most powerful polity in South 
India at the time. 37 Moonlight is simply a rearrangement of the Prakrit grammar 
of Trivikrama. And Trivikramas grammar itself, composed in the early thirteenth 
century, is largely a rearrangement and expansion of Hemacandras definitive 
grammar of Prakrit, presented in the last chapter of his Siddhahemacandra. The 
same applies to Exposition of the Six Languages by Balasarasvati, a Telugu scholar 
who lived at the turn of the seventeenth century, which also rearranges the gram¬ 
mar of Trivikrama. The third example is Sesa Krsna, a Varanasi-based intellectual 
active in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Sesa was the foremost grammar¬ 
ian of his time, and he is best known today as the teacher of the famous grammar¬ 
ian Bhattoji DIksita. 38 He is the author of Moonlight of Prakrit, which is largely a 
versification of Trivikramas and Hemacandras rules (the commentary borrows 
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wholesale from these two authors) but includes a number of other citations in¬ 
dicative of his wide reading. Sesa wrote it after his Moonlight of Words, a versi¬ 
fied grammar of Sanskrit. 39 With the final example, we return from Varanasi back 
to South India, and specifically to the Nayaka kingdom of seventeenth-century 
Maturai. There Appayya Diksita III, the grand-nephew of his famous namesake, 
produced a work titled Jewel-Lamp of Prakrit . 40 Appayya refers to Hemacandra, 
Trivikrama, and Laksmidhara, among others, but his Jewel-Lamp is essentially an 
abridgment of Trivikramas grammar. Appayyas text was evidently meant to be 
used alongside Trivikramas, since his abridgments render the grammar incoher¬ 
ent on its own. 

All of these three authors, living within about a century of each other, produced 
Prakrit grammars, but did so by rearranging, versifying, or abridging previous 
grammars. The only one to actually write Prakrit that we know of is Sesa Krsna, 
who uses it as a secondary language in plays such as Kamsa’s Demise. These authors 
all avow that their goal is to make Prakrit easier for students to learn. But why was 
it important for students to learn Prakrit in the vernacular millennium anyway, 
when the sphere of Prakrit literature had basically contracted to the womens parts 
in Sanskrit plays? 

Prakrit seems to have taken on a symbolic significance as the capstone of cos¬ 
mopolitan language practices that was only enhanced by its late-medieval rarity 
and marginality. Although regional literary cultures were increasingly oriented 
toward “the two languages,” some intellectuals held themselves to the higher 
standard of proficiency in “all languages,” which includes Prakrit in all of its the¬ 
atrical varieties. Prakrit, even if it was used only occasionally, was still indispens¬ 
able for writing plays on the model of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, and Rajasekhara. 
And it was, of course, equally indispensable for reading the classical works of 
Sanskrit drama. 

There were several ways of demonstrating this proficiency. Two authors of 
Kerala, Lllasuka and Rama Panivada, composed devotional poems in Prakrit 
about Krsna. Lllasukas Poem ofCihna, composed around 1300, is a sastra-kdvya, 
exemplifying Vararuci’s rules for Prakrit much as Bhatti exemplified Panini’s 
rules for Sanskrit. Rama Panivada’s two epic poems, Kamsa’s Demise and Usa and 
Aniruddha, written in the eighteenth century, are not explicitly sdstra-kdvyas. 
But Rama Panivada did write a commentary to Vararuci’s grammar, and his two 
Prakrit poems can easily be seen as an attempt to put this grammatical knowl¬ 
edge to use. 

Other authors demonstrated their proficiency in “all languages” by vying with 
Rajasekhara, the dramatist who was one of the first poets to claim to be “om- 
nilingual” and to hold this forth as an ideal for other poets. Rajasekhara em¬ 
ployed Prakrit extensively in his play The Pierced Statue, but later decided that he 
would go one step further and produce a play entirely in Prakrit. This play was 
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Karpuramahjari, which is the earliest surviving representative, if not the earliest 
work altogether, of the genre of sattaka. The sattaka is a romantic comedy in which 
all of the characters speak Prakrit; it is filled with song, dance, witty repartee, and 
soft-core eroticism. 

A handful of poets tried to outdo, or at least redo, Karpuramahjari with sattakas 
of their own. These plays, and the specifics of their debt to Karpuramanjari, are 
well known and need not be discussed here at length. 41 The earliest is the fif¬ 
teenth-century Rambhamahjari of Nayacandra Suri, a Jain monk whose other 
major work, the Poem of Hammira, narrates the battle between the Cahamana 
prince Hammira and 'Ala uddin Khilji in 1301. Rambhamahjari is also set in the 
heroic past, and its hero, Jaitracandra, is clearly modeled on the Gahadavala king 
Jayacandra of Varanasi, fabled enemy of Prthviraja Cahamana (later twelfth cen¬ 
tury). 42 Rambhamahjari is about the king’s infatuation with the young Rambha; 
since their marriage is secured already in the first act, the second and third acts 
are entirely given over to love games and love songs. There is no hint that Jaitra¬ 
candra will be betrayed by his wife and end up dead in the Yamuna river, as other 
sources tell us. 

Rudradasa wrote a sattaka called Candralekha for Manaveda II of Calicut (ca. 
1660), which its editor, A.N. Upadhye, did not appreciate very highly. 43 Around 
the same time, in the court of Mukundadeva of Orissa, Markandeya wrote a 
sattaka called Vildsavati, which he referred to in his Prakrit grammar ( Sum-Total 
of Prakrit), but which is now lost. In the early eighteenth century, Visvesvara of 
Almora produced a large number of literary works, among them a sattaka called 
Smgaramahjari. The last sattaka is the Anandasundari of Ghanasyama, the minis¬ 
ter of Tukkoji of Tancavur (r. 1729-1735). 

Ghanasyamas Anandasundari makes it clear that the whole enterprise of pro¬ 
ducing sattakas is a form of applied philology. The composition of a sattaka is 
an ostentatious performance of a certain kind of philological knowledge, namely, 
the knowledge of literary Prakrit, which had become rare, and hence valuable, 
over the course of the vernacular millennium. Ghanasyamas commentaries on the 
plays of Kalidasa and Rajasekhara reveal him to be an overbearing pedant, con¬ 
stantly correcting classical authors for failing to follow the rules of Prakrit gram¬ 
mar as he understood them from Vararuci. 44 It is a great shame that his commen¬ 
tary on Seven Centuries seems to be lost. His sattaka gives him the opportunity to 
put his knowledge of Prakrit to use, and he does so with remarkable aplomb: one 
of the recurring characters is the poet Parijata, a stand-in for Ghanasyama him¬ 
self, who enacts Prakrit plays (garbhanatakas, plays within the play) and composes 
sophisticated Prakrit poetry on the spot. He enhances the desya lexicon inherited 
from Rajasekhara by “Prakritizing” Marathi words. 45 And the play is full of witty 
ripostes, ribald jokes, and puns. When the vidusaka asks whether so learned a poet 
as Ghanasyama is ashamed to stage a play in Prakrit—the same question put to 
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the director in Rajasekhara’s Karpuramahjari (chapter 5)—the director responds 
as follows: 

A heretic can’t stand a sacrifice, 
an adulterer cant stand good conduct, 
and an idiot cant stand knowledge. 

A person stubbornly finds fault with whatever is hard for him. 

All those who are known for just one language 
are halfway poets: 

the one who is a poet in all languages 
shines in the world as a full-on poet. 46 

Composing in Prakrit is how Ghanasyama can demonstrate his philological ex¬ 
pertise and, closely bound up with it, his poetic skill. It is not as if the vernac¬ 
ular millennium passed these authors by: Nayacandra includes Marathi in his 
Rambhdmanjari, Rama panivada wrote extensively in Malayalam, and Ghanasyama 
refers constantly to Marathi and Tamil idioms. Rather, they saw Prakrit as a vital 
component of the cosmopolitan literary tradition. They seem to be reacting to 
the process whereby cosmopolitan was collapsed into Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone. 
They resisted this process by attempting to resuscitate Prakrit. Whether or not they 
were successful, this “resuscitated” Prakrit was quite different from Prakrit in the 
first millennium. First of all, it was all the more deeply embedded in, and depen¬ 
dent upon, the traditional forms of Sanskrit literary culture: there simply was no 
Prakrit outside of a handful of theatrical genres (the ndtaka, ndtikd, and sattaka ) 
and the occasional epic ( mahdkavya ). Indeed, apart from the Kerala-based au¬ 
thors Lllasuka and Rama Panivada, Prakrit was exclusively a language of stage 
plays, and was hence even more strongly associated with the speech of women, 
children, and fools. Second, the use of Prakrit was entirely dependent upon gram¬ 
mars and model texts, and hence composing in Prakrit was a classicizing and even 
perhaps even archaizing exercise. The editors of these latter-day Prakrit plays have 
often remarked that they appear to have been composed in Sanskrit and “trans¬ 
lated” into Prakrit, in the manner of an exercise-book. 47 Thus, as Ghanasyama’s 
comment indicates, however much Prakrit is denigrated within the world of the 
play, within the world of the poet it indicates a commitment to a cosmopolitan 
ideal of literature. 

We can understand the production of Prakrit grammar and of the competi¬ 
tively learned sattaka as complementary tendencies in the later history of Prakrit. 
These are “centripetal” tendencies, as they respond to the dispersion and margin¬ 
alization of Prakrit in the vernacular millennium by linking it ever more closely 
with a more central cultural phenomenon: namely, Sanskrit grammar and Sanskrit 
literature. They are also “centripetal” in that they produce a more condensed ver¬ 
sion of Prakrit, one with a very specific grammatical shape and with a very specific 
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discursive role. We can see a related tendency in the production of commentaries 
on classical Prakrit texts. 

Here we will consider just one example: the commentaries on Havanas Demise 
by Pravarasena. 48 The tradition of commenting on this work goes back to the late 
tenth or early eleventh centuries, not too long after the first complete commentar¬ 
ies on any literary texts were composed (Prakasavarsa’s commentary on Bharavi’s 
Arjuna and the Hunter, late ninth or early tenth centuries). The most striking fea¬ 
ture of this commentarial tradition, however, is the number of kings who par¬ 
ticipated in it. The tradition begins with none other than Bhojadeva’s father, the 
Paramara king Sindhuraja (r. 995-1010 ce), otherwise known as Sahasarika, whose 
work is now lost. Another early commentator (late eleventh century) is Harsapala, 
the king of Kamarupa. The best-known commentary is that of Ramadasa, a prince 
of the Kacchavaha family. Ramadasa wrote this commentary at the request of 
Jalaluddin Akbar in 1595 ce . 49 The attraction that this text in particular held for 
kings and emperors is beyond the scope of this discussion, but as noted in chapter 3, 
it is not just courtly but imperial: it imagines the territorial expansion of political 
power through Rama’s conquest of Lanka. 

The production of commentaries on Ravana’s Demise was often a joint effort. 
Harsapala refers to the “experts in Prakrit” who helped him prepare his com¬ 
mentary. 50 But the anonymous commentary known as Moonlight of the Truth of 
the Bridge ( Setutattvacandrika ) deserves special notice. This commentary refers 
to the interpretations of at least five other commentators by name: Sahasanka 
and Harsapala, the otherwise-unknown Srinivasa and Lokanatha, and above all 
Kulanatha. Merely collecting all of these manuscripts must have required a sus¬ 
tained effort in the late sixteenth century. Moonlight seems to represent an attempt, 
on the part of a group of scholars in Bengal, to produce a conspectus edition of 
the text—unlike most other commentaries on Ravana’s Demise, it includes the text 
and a Sanskrit translation—and a commentary that reflects all of the interpreta¬ 
tions that were then available. This is not so different a project from Nilakantha 
Caturdhara’s hunt for manuscripts of the Mahabharata for his own commentary 
in the late seventeenth century. 51 The stakes of the project, however, were different: 
without a commentary that rendered it intelligible to a Sanskrit reading public, 
Ravana’s Demise would never have been read at all in the vernacular millennium, 
and it might have suffered the same fate as Haris Victory by Sarvasena, another 
Vakataka court epic that is now lost. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE SNAKES 

I began this book with Mirza Khan’s statement that Sanskrit, Prakrit, and the ver¬ 
nacular (bhdsa) were the three main languages used for literary purposes in In¬ 
dia. Although we can now recognize that this statement belongs to a discourse on 
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language and a realm of practice that is more than a millennium in the making, his 
description of Prakrit as “the language of the snakes” nevertheless seems to diverge 
sharply from earlier traditions. For neither the classical works of Prakrit literature 
nor the literary theorists who read these works closely contain such a characteriza¬ 
tion. Prakrit was represented as erotic, suggestive, sweet, and popularly accessible. 
But serpentine? 

This transformation is one of the ways in which the story of Prakrit is brought 
to a kind of conclusion. For understanding Prakrit as “the language of the snakes,” 
as we will see, identifies the language with a textual tradition quite different from 
the one we have been examining so far. And in reidentifying Prakrit, it replaces the 
older language order constituted by the opposition between Sanskrit and Prakrit 
with an early modern order in which Sanskrit and especially Prakrit are subordi¬ 
nated to vernacular language practices. 

Ths story of Prakrits redetermination begins in the middle of another story, 
which is still quite contested: the beginnings of vernacular literature in North In¬ 
dia. Around the year 1315, a text took shape that posterity has known as Prakrit 
Pingala. It is ostensibly a metrical handbook, and the title implies that it was meant 
to do for Prakrit what Pingala, the author of the Chandah Sutra, had done for 
Sanskrit: namely, define all of the metrical forms that were in common use. Al¬ 
most all of these definitions, however, are drawn from a long-standing tradition 
of metrical analysis in Prakrit and Apabhramsha, the key representatives of which 
(Virahanka, Svayambhu, and Hemacandra) were discussed in chapter 6. The ex¬ 
amples in Prakrit Pingala, too, seem to be largely drawn from existing literature, 
and particularly from martial poetry of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
We encounter, for example, verses in praise of Hammlra, whose last stand against 
c Ala uddin Khilji at Ranasthambhapura in 1301 was related in Sanskrit and Persian 
narratives. 52 This contemporary poetry, however, is mostly not in Prakrit. Nor is it 
in the kind of Apabhramsha that Hemacandra influentially described in his gram¬ 
mar. Scholars generally call it Avahattha, a regionalized variety of Apabhramsa, 
taking their cue from authors such as Vidyapati whose vernacularization of Apa¬ 
bhramsha was touched on above. 53 

Who wrote Prakrit Pingala ? Pingala presides over the text, insofar as he was 
the “founder” of the discourse that the text transcreates. The discourse of metrics 
is what makes the sea of textuality navigable—this metaphor is at least as old as 
Dandin—and hence the very first verse of the text praises Pingala as “the first 
boat of bhdsd .” 54 But with this verse the text secures for itself the status of the 
“first poem” in this emergent literary tradition, and the status of “first poet” for 
Pingala, who is imagined to be at the helm of the ship. Pingala is also “marked” 
as the author by a chap, or poetic signature, in many of its verses. 55 This, indeed, 
is how Laksmlnatha (1601) and Kesavadasa (1602) have read this text: not just 
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as a transposition of the discourse of metrics into a new tradition of poetry, but 
a first attempt to encompass, define, and exemplify this tradition through its 
metrical forms. Wherever we locate the beginnings of vernacular literature in 
North India, and whatever we mean by this phrase, Prakrit Pingala is at least an 
important and understudied part of this story. 56 Prakrit Pingala gets its moorings 
from Prakrit literature and the Prakrit discourse on metrics, and it cites a couple 
verses from classics such as Seven Centuries and Ravana’s Demise. But at the end 
of the day, it represents a literary practice distinct from Prakrit, to which it has 
given its name: pingala, one of the two main literary vernaculars of the Rajput 
kingdoms. 

A long-standing tradition considered Pingala, the author of the Chandah 
Sutra, to be a ndga. Laksmlnatha is more specific: the Brahman Pingala was the 
incarnation of the serpent-king Sesa. 57 For those authors who knew Prakrit prin¬ 
cipally from Prakrit Pingala, Prakrit was indeed the language of the snakes—or 
more precisely, of the snake, Pingala. This explanation, which to my knowledge 
was first proposed by Namvar Singh, also accounts for the fact that this par¬ 
ticular representation of Prakrit is limited to authors who came within Prakrit 
Pihgala’s sphere of influence, or equivalently, authors who wrote in or about 
Braj Bhasa: Kesavadasa, Bhikharidasa, and Mirza Khan. I have not traced the 
representation of Prakrit as the “language of the snakes” in any author before the 
seventeenth century or outside of what came to be known as the “Braj Mandal” 
of North India. 58 

The identification of Prakrit as the “language of the snakes” depended upon 
the confluence of a number of processes that I have traced in this chapter. One is 
the role that learned discourses, and in this case the discourse of metrics, played 
in preserving Prakrit as an object of knowledge. Another is the displacement of 
Prakrit by vernacular languages in the space of literary possibilities, and the at¬ 
tendant rise of vernacular textuality and decline of Prakrit textuality. Taken to¬ 
gether, however, these processes attached the name “Prakrit” to the vernacular 
language practices that were collected and theorized in Prakrit Pingala, but these 
practices were in fact quite different from the older language practices that Prakrit 
had originally designated. The language of the snakes was Prakrit, but a notional, 
mythological Prakrit. 

The representations of the vernacular millennium have had an enormous in¬ 
fluence on how people inside and outside of India view India’s literary past even 
today. The duality of the language of the gods and the language of men leaves 
no place for Prakrit except in the subterranean world of the serpents, and all of 
its modern parallels—the duality of learned and popular, or even cosmopolitan 
and vernacular—similarly fail to accommodate this language comfortably. Yet 
these representations are themselves the result of a process of transculturation 
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that fundamentally rearranged the language order in which Prakrit was embed¬ 
ded. The qualities that were Prakrit’s strengths throughout the first millennium 
of its existence—its alterity to Sanskrit, its transregional circulation, its existence 
within the sphere of literary discourse alone—became its liabilities. What was 
once a “both-and” language become a “neither-nor” language. 


APPENDIX A 


Time Line of the Satavahanas and 
Their Successors 


The standard nomenclature of the Satavahana kings, evident in their inscriptions, but not in 
the purdnas, is tripartite: (r) a metronymic (Satavahana kings almost exclusively belong to 
the Vasistha or Gotama gotra on their mothers’ sides); (2) a theonym (often Sri, but some¬ 
times including other Saiva elements); (3) a personal name (almost always either Satakarni 
or Pulumavi). V. V. Mirashi’s argument (1975) that Sri and the like are “prefixes” that can be 
added or changed at will should be abandoned. 

For the genealogy of the purdnas, seePargiter 1913, whose sigla I refer to in the notes (gen¬ 
erally Mt = Matysapurana, Va = Vdyupurdna, Vs = Visnupurdna, Bd = Brahmandapurana, 
Bh = Bhagavatapurana). 


table 2 Time line of Satavahana kings 


Name 

Approx, date 

Inscriptions 

Vasisthlputra Sri Chimuka Satavahana 1 

120-96 BCE? 2 

1 

Krsna 

96-88 BCE? 3 

2,3 

Sri Satakarni 4 

88-42 BCE? 5 

4, 5, 6, 7 

Sakti 6 

HIATUS 


Mantalaka 7 



Sundara 8 



Gautamiputra Siva Satakarni 9 

?-60 CE 10 

— 

Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni 11 

60-84 CE 12 

8, 9,10 

Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumavi 

84-119 CE 13 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 



22, 23, 24 

Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarni 14 

119-148 CE 15 

25, 26, 27, 28 

Vasisthlputra Sivasri Pulumavi 

148-156 CE 16 

29, 30 

Vasisthlputra Sriskanda Satakarni 

156-170 CE 17 

31 



Continued 
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table 2 Continued 


Name 

Approx, date 

Inscriptions 

Gautamiputra Sriyajna Satakarni 18 

171-199 CE 19 

32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 

Gautamiputra Srlvijaya Satakarni 

200-205 CE 20 

39 

Vasisthlputra Srlcanda Satakarni 21 

206-220 CE 22 

40,41 

Matharlputra Sri Pujumavi 

220-230 CE 23 

42 


‘The name is variously spelled (Simuka and Chimuka are the only variants in inscriptions, but the puranas include a 
range of corruptions and Sanskritizations: Sisuka, Sisruka, Sisurka, Sikhuka [Mt], Sipraka [Vs], Sindhuka, Chismaka 
[Va]). His metronymic is known from an inscription at Kanaganahalli [1] as well as a coin from Nevasa-Paithan 
(Bhandare 1999: 186). Coins found recently at Kanaganahalli (Poonacha 2013) confirm that prior to becoming a 
king, he was a maharatthi. 

2 Twenty-three years (Mt, Va, Bd). His only inscription is dated to year 16. 

3 Ten years (Va), eighteen years (Mt). 

4 Th e puranas refer to two early kings of this name. The first, who succeeds Krsna, is spelled Satakarni (Va), Santakarni 
(Bd, Vs), Santakarna (Bh), Mallakarni (Mt). The second, who succeeds kings named Purnotsanga and Skanda- 
stambhi (see Pargiter for details), is called Satakarni in all accounts. The successors of the second are Lambodara, 
Apilaka (with many variants), and Meghasvati. Scholars now tend to accept the existence of only one early king of this 
name (cf. Bhandare 1999: 191). 

5 The first Satakarni is assigned ten years; the second, fifty years. The only dated inscription of this king [4] is dated 
to year 30. 

6 A king named Svati (Ati Va) is reported to follow Meghasvati. Sakti and Svati could easily derive from the same 
Middle Indie form (Satti or Sati). This king is assigned eighteen (Mt) or twelve (Va) years. After him the puranas give 
Skandasvati. After Skandasvati, Mt and eVa give Mrgendra Svatikarna, Kuntala Svatikarna, and Svativarna. Then the 
puranas join again to give Pulomavi (with many variants) and Aristakarna (with many variants). 

7 After Aristakarna, and before Mantalaka, the puranas give a king named Hala, who ruled for five years (Mt) or one 
year (Va, Bd). Mantalaka’s existence is corroborated by the reliefs at Kanaganahalli [25]. The puranas assign him a rule 
offive years. After Mantalaka, the puranas give a king named Purindrasena (Mt) or Purikasena (Va, Bd). 

8 This king, called Sundara Satakarni only in Mt and eVa (just Satakarni elsewhere), ruled for one year. His existence 
is corroborated by the reliefs at Kanaganahalli [25]. He was succeeded by a Cakora Satakarni (Mt, eVa, Bh) or Cakara 
(Va, Vs). 

9 Called Sivasati in most puranas, but Sivasvami in a few manuscripts of Va, and Arindama in Bh. 

10 Eighteen years according to the puranas. 

“From Gautamiputra (referred to as such in the puranas) onward, the puranas generally agree in their sequence, 
although not in their dates, with numismatic and epigraphic evidence. 

“Given twenty-one years by the puranas, but his latest extant inscription is dated to year 24. 

“Given twenty-eight years by the puranas. His latest inscription [21] is dated to year 35. 

14 The existence of this king is noted only by one manuscript of the Vayupurana (eVa). 

“Twenty-nine years, according to eVa. 

“Seven years, or four (eVa). 

17 No number of years is given in the puranas. The inscription that possibly bears his name at Naneghat is dated to 
year 13. 

18 In the puranas he is always called Yajnasri, but inscriptions call him Sriyajna. 

“Twenty-nine years (Mt), twenty (/Mt), nine (bcelnMt), nineteen (Va, Bd), or twenty-seven (kVa). Inscriptions dated 
to his twenty-seventh year. 

20 Six years, or ten (fgjMt). Inscriptions up to year 6. 

“Called Candasri (cf. the note on Sriyajna above) in Mt, and DandasrI in Va, Bd. 

22 Ten years according to the puranas, but two inscriptions are dated to year 11, confirming Bhandare s guess of around 
fifteen years. 

“Seven years according to the puranas, but his Kanaganahalli inscription is dated to year 10. 
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table 3 Time line of Mahameghavahana kings 


Name 

Approx, date 

Inscriptions 


Kharavela 1 

Mid first century bce 

46, 47 


Siri Sada 

C. 20 BCE-10 CE 

48 


Maha Sada 

C. 10-30 CE 

49 


Vijaya Sada 

c. 30-40 CE 



Asaka Sada 

C. 40-65 CE 



Siva Sada 

C. 65-75 CE 



Sivamaka Sada 

C. 75 -IOO CE 

50 


'The dating reflected in 

this table derives from Bhandare 2016: 41. 




table 4 Time line of Iksvaku kings 


Name 

Approx, date 

Inscriptions 


Sri Cantamula 

225-240 CE 1 

53,54 


Virapurusadatta 

240-265 CE 

55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62 


Ehuvula Cantamula 

265-290 CE 

63, 64, 65, 66 , 67, 68 , 69, 70, 




71, 72, 73 


Rudrapurusadatta 

290-315 CE 

74, 75, 76, 77 



lr The dates of the Iksvaku kings given here follow Rosen Stone 1994. 
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Satavahana Inscriptions 


This appendix lists the inscriptions that have been discussed or referred to in the book 
(principally in chapter 2 ), along with other inscriptions that are relevant for establishing the 
chronology of the Satavahanas, their contemporaries, and their immediate successors. They 
are arranged by dynasty, then by ruler. The dates assigned to the inscriptions vary widely; 
the dates given here accord with the chronology adopted in the book (see appendix A). For 
the locations of most of these inscriptions, see the map in figure 6. 

The references are limited to editions of the inscriptions and a small selection of recent 
scholarly discussion (for older discussion see the references in Sircar and LL ). I have, in ad¬ 
dition, given each inscription a unique identifier for purposes of reference within the book. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Andhra = B. S. L. Hanumantha Rao, N. S. Ramachandra Murthy, B. Subrahman- 
yam, and E. Sivanagi Reddy, Buddhist Inscriptions of Andhradesa. Secundarabad: 
Ananda Buddha Vihara Trust, 1998. 

ASWI-N = G. Biihler, “The Nanaghat Inscriptions,” in Archaeological Survey of 
Western India 5, ed. J. A. S. Burgess (London, 1883), pp. 59-74. 

ASWI-K = G. Biihler, “Kanheri Inscriptions,” in Archaeological Survey of Western 
India 5, ed. J. A. S. Burgess (London, 1883), pp. 74-87. 

Bhilsa = A. Cunningham, The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India. London: Smith, Elder., 1854. 

EK = K. P. Poonacha, Excavations at Kanaganahalli. Delhi: Archaeological Survey of 
India, 2013. 
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Gai = G. S. Gai, Inscriptions of the Early Kadambas. Delhi: Indian Council of His¬ 
torical Research, 1996. 

Gokhale = S. Gokhale, Kanheri Inscriptions. Pune: Deccan College Post Graduate 
and Research Institute, 1991. 

ICN = E. Senart, “Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik,” Epigraphia Indica 8 (1905— 
1906): 59-96. 

ICK = E. Senart, “Inscriptions in the Caves at Karle,” Epigraphia Indica 7 (1902— 
1903): 46-74. 

ICTWI = J. A. S. Burgess and B. Indraji. Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western 
India. Bombay: Government Central Press, 1881. 

Iksvakus = P. R. Srinivasan and S. Sankaranarayanan, Inscriptions of the Ikshvaku 
Period. Hyderabad: Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1979. 

Jag = J. A. S. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta. Varanasi 
[Benares]: Indological Book House, 1970 (reprint of 1887 edition). 

Junnar = J. A. S. Burgess and B. Indraji, “Junnar Caves and Inscriptions,” in Inscrip¬ 
tions from the Cave-Temples of Western India, pp. 41-55. Bombay: Government 
Central Press, 1883. 

KI = Maiko Nakanishi and Oskar von Hiniiber, Kanaganahalli Inscriptions (supple¬ 
ment to the Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced 
Buddhology at Soka University for the Academic Year 2013, vol. 17). Tokyo: Inter¬ 
national Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 2014. 

LL = “Liiders’s List” = H. Liiders, Appendix to Epigraphia Indica and Record of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. X: A List ofBrahmi Inscriptions from the 
Earliest Times to about A. D. 400 with the Exception of Those ofAsoka. Calcutta: 
Superintendent Government Printing, 1912. 

Mirashi = V. V. Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the 
Western Kshatrapas. Bombay: Maharashtra State Board for Literature and Cul¬ 
ture, 1981. 

San = I. K. Sarma and J. Varaprasada Rao, Early Brdhmi Inscriptions from Sannati. 
New Delhi: Harman Publishing House, 1993. 

Sircar = D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions. 2nd ed. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1965. 

Tsu. = Keisho Tsukamoto, A Comprehensive Study of the Indian Buddhist Inscrip¬ 
tions. Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1996. 

INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 
Vasisthlputra Sri Chimuka Sdtavahana (ca. 120-96 bce?) 

1 . Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Vasisthlputra Sri Chimuka Sdtavahana, 
year 16 . EK A. 101 ; KI I. 3 . On a slab of the upper drum ( medhi ) of the 
mahdstupa. Ca. 110 bce. 


SATAVAHANA INSCRIPTIONS 


Krsna (ca. 96-88 bce?) 

2. Nasik inscription of the time of Krsna. LL 1144; ICN 22; Sircar 75; Mirashi 1; 
Tsu.Nasi.23. Inscription of Sramana, mahdmata (mahamatra ) in the reign of 
“King Krsna of the Satavahana family” ( sddavahanakule kanhe rajini samanena 
mahdmatena lena karita. Ca. 90 bce. 

3. Ivory seal of Krsna from Nevasd. Sankalia i960: 202-203. Reads kanhasa. Ca. 90 
BCE. 

Sri Sdtakarni (ca. 88-42 bce?) 

4. Candankheda seal of Sdtakarni, year 30. Falk 2009. Ca. 60 bce. 

5. Sand inscription of the time of Sdtakarni. LL 346; Bhilsa 190; Mirashi 2; 
Tsu.Sanc.384. Records the donation of the south gate ( torana ) at Sand by 
Vasisthlputra Ananda, the foreman of artists for King Sri Satakarni (raho 
sirisatakanisa avesanisa vasithiputasa anamdasa ddnarn). Ca. 60 bce. 

6. Naneghat inscription ofNdganika. LL 1112; ASWI-N 1-2; Sircar 75; Mirashi 3; 
Tsu.Nana.i; Gupta 1975; Mirashi 1977; Gokhale 2004-2006. Ca. 40 bce. 

7. Naneghat statue-gallery label inscriptions. LL 1113-1118; ASWI-N 3-8; Sircar 
76-81; Mirashi 4-9; Tsu. Nana.2-7. Reading: rdyd simuka sdtavdhano sirimdto, 
devi-nayanikaya raho ca siri-satakanino, kumaro bhaya ... [gap], mahdrathi 
tranakayiro, kumaro hakusiri, kumaro sdtavdhano. Ca. 40 bce. 

Gautamiputra Sri Sdtakarni (ca. 60-84 ce) 

8. Karle inscription of Gautamiputra Sri Sdtakarni (?), year 18 (?). LL 1105; ICK 
19; Mirashi 12; Tsu.Karl.32. Grant of the village Karajaka to the Mahasamghika 
monks at Valuraka (Karle). Ca. 78 ce. 

9. Nasik inscription of Gautamiputra Sri Sdtakarni, year 18. LL 1125; ICN 4; Sircar 
83; Mirashi 11; Tsu.Nasi.2. Regranting of a village once owned by Usavadata to 
the monks at Trirasmi (Pandulena). Ca. 78 ce. 

10. Nasik inscription of Gautamiputra Sri Sdtakarni, year 24. LL 1126; ICN 5; Sircar 84; 
Mirashi 13; TsuNasi.3. Instead of the village granted in [9], which did not generate 
any income, the monks at Tiranhu (Pandulena) are granted a new piece of land. 
Issued jointly with Gautamiputra Satakarnis mother, GautamI BalasrI. Ca. 84 ce. 

Vdsisthiputra Sri Pulumdvi (ca. 84-119 ce) 

11. Sannati prasasti of Gautamiputra Sri Sdtakarni. San A. 1; KI A. Below a frieze 
of a grieving scene. Probably earlier than the Nasik prasasti [18]. Read¬ 
ing: [s] iri satakanisa samuditabalavahanasa abhagavahanasa satavahanasa 
benakata-vidabha-uparigiraparanta-asaka-mudakasa jayavi-cakora-vala-ratha- 
dakhina[path ... su\susakasa pitu-satu-vera-niyatakasa aneka-sa(m)gdma- 
vijita-vijayasa khakharata-kula-ghatakasa aneka-raja-mathaka-patigahitasa 
padana-sasanasa ekakusasa eka-dhanudha[dharasa]. ” KI restores the metro¬ 
nymic of the king as vasethi, although I would expect gotami. Ca. 85-100 ce. 

12. Sannati prasasti [of Gautamiputra Sri Sdtakarni], Varaprasada Rao 1995. This 
inscription is in Sanskrit and in the vasantatilaka meter. Probably belongs with 
the preceding inscription [11]. Ca. 85-100 ce. 
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13. Nasik inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, year 2. LL 1147; ICN 
25; Mirashi 36; Tsu.Nasi.26. Records a private donation. Note the title raho 
vdsithiputasa samisiripulumaisa. Ca. 86 ce. 

14. Karle inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi (?), year 5. LL 1107; 
ICK 21; Mirashi 15. Records a private donation. Ca. 88 ce. 

15. Nasik inscription of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, year 6. LL 1122; ICN 1; Mirashi 
16; Tsu.Nasi.i. Ca. 89 ce. 

16. Myakadoni inscription of [Vasisthiputra] Sri Pulumavi, year 6. Sukthankar 
1917-1918; Sircar 90; Mirashi 34. Sharma 1975-76 corrects Sukthankar’s 
reading from year 8 to year 6 and ascribes this inscription to the last ruler 
named Pulumavi, but Sarma 1993: 79-80 and Bhandare 1999: 319 affirm 
its attribution to the successor of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni. See also the 
Vasana inscription below [23]. Excavation of a tank by Samba in a locale 
called sdtavdhanihdra. Note that the king is called raho sdtavdhandnam [sz] - 
ripulum[d]visa. Ca. 90 ce. 

17. Karle inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, year y. LL 1100; 

ICK 14; Sircar 85; Mirashi 17; Tsu.Karl.27. Records the donation of a village to 
the monks at Valuraka (Karle) by Maharatthi Vasisthiputra Somadeva, son of 
Maharatthi Kausikiputra Mitradeva. Ca. 91 ce. 

18. Nasik inscription of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, year 19 = Gautami Balasri’s 
prasasti of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni. LL 1123; ICN 2; Sircar 1965; Mirashi 18; 
Tsu.Nasi.4. Ca. 103 ce. 

19. Nasik inscription of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, years 19 and 22. LL 1124; ICN 3; 
Sircar 87; Mirashi 19; Tsu.Nasi.5. Ca. 97-100 ce. Grant of another village for the 
upkeep of the Queens Cave, in place of the village mentioned in [18]. Ca. 103 
and 106 ce. 

20. Karle inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, year 24. LLuo6;ICK 
20; Sircar 88; Mirashi 20; Tsu.Karl.33. Private donation; the donors have Iranian 
names (Harapharana and Setapharana). Ca. 108 ce. 

21. Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, year 35. Falk 
2009; EK A75; KI I. 8. Records a private donation. Ca. 119 ce. 

22. Dharanikota inscription of the time of [Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi], [year 35]. 
Seshadri Sastri (1937-1938), Tsu.Dhar.i. The date is effaced, but the editor sug¬ 
gests restoring panatrisa. Ca. 119 ce. 

23. Vasana inscription of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi. Sharma 1975-1976. Refers 
to (a temple of?) Mahadeva Candasiva. Sharma identifies the ruler with the 
last king of the dynasty, but this has been disputed by Sarma 1993: 79-80 and 
Bhandare 1999: 319, who identify him with the successor of Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni. Ca. 84-119 ce. 

24. Amardvati inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi. LL 1248; Mi¬ 
rashi 21; Andhra, p. 50; Tsu.Amar.12. Private donation. The king is referred to 
with the Saka title svami (ra[ho\ va[sithi\puta[sa\ [ sa]mi-siri-pulumdvisa ). This 
is among the earliest of the Satavahana inscriptions from coastal Andhra. Ca. 
84-119 CE. 


SATAVAHANA INSCRIPTIONS 


Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni (ca. 119-148 ce) 

25. Kanaganahalli label inscriptions. The historical kings mentioned are Asoka 
(rayd asoko: KI 1 .1 and I. 2; EK A95 and A97); Chimuka Satavahana ( raja siri 
chimuka sadavahano: KI I. 4; EK A96); Satakarni ( rdya satakan[i mahace\- 
(t)[i]yasa r{u)pdmayani payumdni on{o)yeti “King Satakarni donates silver 
lotus flowers to the Great Caitya”: KI I. 7; EK A102); Mantalaka {rdya matalako: 
KI I. 5; EK A94); Sundara Satakarni {rdya sudara satakani: KI I. 6; EK A240); 
Pulumavi {rdyapulumdvi ajayatasa ujeni deti: KI I. 9; EK A99). These are all in¬ 
scribed on the upper drum (medhi), which was first encased during the reign of 
Chimuka Satavahana (see [1]) and renovated during the reign of Vasisthiputra 
Sri Satakarni. Ca. 120 ce. 

26. Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni, year 6. EK 
A15; KI 1 .10. Records a donation by a caravan trader. Ca. 124 ce. 

27. Sannati inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni. Nagaraja Rao 1985: 
1; San A2. Ca. 119-148 ce. 

28. Kanheri inscription of Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni. LL 994; ASWI-K 11; Mirashi 
25; Gokhale 16; Tsu.Kanh.16. This is one of the only Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas (see also [12]), and records the donation of a cistern by a minister of the 
queen of Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni, who is also the daughter of the Mahaksatrapa 
Rufdradaman]. Since Rudradaman bears the title Mahaksatrapa, this must date to 
after 141 (when Rudradaman still had the lower title Ksatrapa). Ca. 141-148 ce. 

Vasisthiputra Sivasri Pulumdvi (ca. 148-156 ce) 

29. Sannati inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sivasri Pulumdvi. San A3. Ca. 
148-156 CE. 

30. Banavasi inscription of Vasisthiputra Sivasri Pulumdvi. Mirashi 22 Narasimha 
Murthy and Bhatt 1975. This is a memorial stone {chad-pattharo) to the chief 
queen of Vasisthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi (raho vasithiputasa sivasiri-pulumavisa 
mahadeviya). Murthy and Bhat identified this king with Sivasri of the purdnas-, 
Mirashi thought that Sivasri was merely an honorific and identified this king 
with the successor of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni. Ca. 160 ce. 

Vasisthiputra Sriskanda Satakarni (ca. 156-170 ce) 

31 . Ndneghdt inscription of Vasisthiputra Sriskanda Satakarni, year 13. LL 1120 ; 
Mirashi 23 ; Gupta 1992 . Bhagavanlal read the name as Chatarapana; Mirashi 
suggests Sirikhada instead (coins of Skanda Satakarni are known). Gupta sug¬ 
gests (unconvincingly) restoring arahana. Ca. 169 ce. 

Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni (ca. 171-199 ce) 

32. Nasik inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni, year 7. LL 1146; 
ICN 24; Sircar 89; Mirashi 26; Tsu.Nasi.25. Donation of a cave begun by a monk 
Bopaki and completed by the MahasenapatinI Vasu. Ca. 178 ce. 
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33. Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni, year 
10-19. KI I- 11 . Ca. 181-190 ce. 

34. Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni, year 
11. EK A143; KI 1 .12. Ca. 182 ce. 

35. Kanheri inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni, year 16. LL 
1025; ASWI-K 15, Mirashi 27; Gokhale 25; Tsu.Kanh.25. Donation and endow¬ 
ment of a cave by a merchant layman. Ca. 187 ce. 

36. Cinagahjam inscription of Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni, year 27. LL 1340; 
Biihler 1892a; Mirashi 29; Andhra, p. 128; Tsu.Chin.i. The king is called raho 
gotamiputasa araka-siri-yaha-satakanisa, perhaps employing the Tamil aracan 
as the equivalent of Sanskrit svami. Ca. 198 ce. 

37. Amaravati inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni. Sarkar 
1971; Mirashi 62A; Andhra, p. 59. This is one of the very few Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions from within the Satavahana empire. Donation by Jayila, a lay follower 
from Ujjayini, to the mahacaitya. Ca. 171-199 ce. 

38. Kanheri inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Sriyajha Satakarni. LL 987; 
ASWI-K 4; Mirashi 28; Gokhale 5; Tsu.Kanh.5. Donation of a cave. Uses the title 
sami-siri-yaha. Ca. 171-199 ce. 

Gautamiputra Srivijaya Satakarni (ca. 200-205 ce) 

39. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time of Gautamiputra Srivijaya Satakarni, 
year 6. Sarkar 1965-1966; Mirashi 32; Andhra, p. 136; Tsu.Naga.69. This is one of 
the earliest instances of writing double consonants (satakannisa ). Ca. 205 ce. 

Vasisthiputra Sricanda Satakarni (ca. 206-220 ce) 

40. Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Canda Satakarni, 
year 11. EK A68; KI 1 .13. The editors of EK identify the king (vdsithiputasa 
sadasatakanisa ) with Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni rather than Vasisthiputra 
Canda Satakarni, and read the year as 2 rather than 11; I follow KI. Ca. 216 ce. 

41. Kodavali inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra Sricanda Svati, year 11 (?). LL 
1341 Krishna Shastri 1925-1926; Mirashi 33. Donation of a minister. The reading 
of the inscription is very doubtful. Ca. 216 ce. 

Mathariputra Sri Pulumavi (ca. 220-230 ce) 

42. Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Mathariputra Sri Pulumavi, year 10. EK 
A150; KI 1 .14. Ca. 230 ce. 

Other Inscriptions 

43. Ndsik inscription of Mahahakusiri. LL 1141; ICN 19; Mirashi 10; Tsu.Nasi.20. 
Records the construction of a caitya by Bhattapalika, daughter of the the 
royal minister Arahalaya from Calisila ( rayamaca-arahalayasa calisilanakasa 
duhutuya ), granddaughter of Mahahakusiri, and wife of the royal minister 
and treasurer Aggiyatta[?] (raydmacaya agiyatanakasa bhamdakarikayasa 
bhariyaya). Ca. 20 ce. 
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44. Kanheri inscription of [?], year [9]. LL 1021; Mirashi 36; Gokhale 39; Tsu. 
Kanh.39. Rapson 1908 [1967]: liii and Mirashi think that the donor of 
this inscription and the Banavasi inscription of Haritiputra Vinhukadda 
Cutukulananda Satakarni [52] are the same. But the identification is impossible; 
see Bhandare 1999: 338. The donor is Nagamulanika, the daughter of a Maharaja 
(perhaps the one named in the inscription, now effaced), the mother of the 
Maharatthi Skandanagasataka, and the sister of the Mahabhoja [Ahija]. 

45. Kuda inscription of Goyamma, daughter of the royal minister Hdla. ICTWI no. 

18 (Kuda); LL 1053. rajamacasa halasa [duhu]taya goyammaya [lenam], 

INSCRIPTIONS OF OTHER DYNASTIES 
Mahameghavahanas 

46. HdthJgumphd inscription of Khdravela. LL 1345; Sircar 91; Barua 1929: 7-30; 
Jayaswal 1929-1930. Mid-first century bce. 

47. Manchapuri inscription of Kharavela’s queen. LL 1346; Sircar 92 Barua 1929: 
55-56. Mid-first century bce. 

48. Guntupalli inscription of Mahameghavahana Siri Sada. Sircar 1969-1970; 

Sarma 1978; Andhra, p. 109; Tsu.Gunt.1-4. Four nearly identical pillar inscrip¬ 
tions, recording the donation of a writer ( lekhaka) for the king ( maharajasa 
kaligamahisakadhipatisa tnahamekhavahanasa siri-sadasa ). Beginning of first 
century, ce. 

49. Velpuru inscription ofMahd Sada. Sircar 1957-1958; Shastri 1993,199612; Tsu. 
Velp.i. Donation of a mandapa by a lamp bearer ( disi-dharika ) of the king, who 
is called aira and haritiputa. Shastri contends that this king is the same as the 
king mentioned in the Guntupalli inscription; Bhandare 2016 disagrees. Ca. 
10-30 CE. 

50. Amaravati inscription of Sivamaka Sada. LL 1279; Mirashi 24; Andhra, p. 53; 
Tsu.Amar.75. End of first century, ce. 

Banavasi Branch 

51. Malavalli inscription of Haritiputra Vinhukadda Cutukulananda Satakarni, year 
1. LL 1195; Epigraphia Carnatica 7; Mirashi 35. The language is Middle Indie 
with a number of unique features that indicate a different linguistic milieu. The 
same pillar features an inscription of the Kadamba king Sivaskandavarman, 
similar in paleography and language; see [78]. Late third century. 

52. Banavasi inscription of the time of Haritiputra Vinhukadda Cutukulananda 
Satakarni, year 12. LL 1186; Gai 1975-1976; Mirashi 37; Tsu.Bana.i. The donor is 
a Mahabhoji ( mahabhuviya ). Gai understood siva-khada-naga-siriya to be the 
name of the donor, but Mirashi thinks it refers to the donor’s son, who is said to 
be the yuvaraja. Mirashi’s interpretation is implausible. Late third century. 

Iksvakus 

53. Rentdla inscription of Cantamula, year 5. Sankaranarayanan 1967; Andhra, 
pp. 186-188. Erection of a pillar. Ca. 230 ce. 
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54. Kesanapalli inscription of the time of Cantamula, year 13. Sankaranarayanan 
1970; Andhra, p. 178; Tsu.Kesa.16. Dedication of a pillar in the mahacaitya. Ca. 
238 CE. 

55. Nagarjunakonda pillar inscriptions of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 6. 

Vogel 1929-1930:15-21; Sircar 98-100; Andhra, pp. 137-151; Tsu.Naga.1-17. 

These pillars belong to the mahacaitya at Nagarjunakonda. The donors 
include Catisrl, sister of Cantamula and mother-in-law of Virapurusadatta; 
Adavi-Catasri, daughter of Cantamula; Cula-Catisri, wife of a military officer; 
Rudradharabhattarika, the daughter of a Maharaja of Ujjayini and queen 

of Virapurusadatta; Bappasri, a niece of Cantamula’s and also a queen of 
Virapurusadatta; and Chathisri, another niece of Cantamulas and queen of 
Virapurusadatta. One inscription (C2) mentions that Ananda, who established 
the foundations of the mahacaitya, belonged to a community of teachers of the 
digha and majjhima (nikayas ) and the five mdtukas. Ca. 246 ce. 

56. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 14. Vogel 
1929-1930: 22-23; Sircar 101; Andhra, pp. 152-155; Tsu.Naga.41. Private donation 
of a stone mandapa, for the benefit of the teachers of Tamrapani, who are said 
to have converted Kasmira, Gandhara, Cina, Cilata, Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga, 
Vanavasi, Yavana, Damila, Palura, and Tamrapani. Ca. 254 ce. 

57. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 15. Andhra, 
pp. 163-164 Tsu.Naga.21-22. Ca. 255 ce. 

58. Nagarjunakonda inscriptions of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 18. Vogel 
1929-1930: 21-22; Sircar 102; Andhra, pp. 151-152. Addition of a stone mandapa 
to the Mahacaitya by Catisrl, sister of Cantamula and mother-in-law of 
Virapurusadatta, for the benefit of the Aparamahavinaseliyas. Ca. 258 ce. 

59. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 18. Andhra, 
pp. 159-160; Tsu.Naga.18. Ca. 258 ce. 

60. Uppugundur inscription of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 19. Chhabra 
1959-1960^; Andhra, pp. 183-184; Tsu.Uppu.i. Ca. 259 ce. 

61. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 20. Vogel 1931- 
1932: 63-64; Sircar 1963-19640:1A; Andhra, p. 159 and pp. 168-169; Tsu.Naga.49. 
Memorial pillar of Cantamula, erected by royal women (who are listed). Sircar 
read vijaya and dated the inscription to 273 ce; the reading vimsaya may be bet¬ 
ter. Ca. 260 ce. 

62. Jaggayyapeta inscription of the time of Virapurusadatta, year 20. Jag., p. 108; 
Andhra, pp. 180-181, Tsu.Jagg.i. Private donation of pillars. Ca. 260 ce. 

63. Nagarjunakonda inscriptions of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 2. Vogel 
1929-1930: 23-24,1931-1932: 62-63; Sircar 103. Andhra pp. 156-158, Tsu. 
Naga.42-43. Donation of a vihara by Bhattideva, a wife of Virapurusadatta and 
mother ofEhuvula Cantamula. One of the inscriptions (G2) uses double conso¬ 
nants relatively consistently. Ca. 267 ce. 

64. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 8. Sircar 
1963-196413: 2A-B; Andhra, pp. 164-166, Tsu.Naga.53-54. Ca. 273 ce. 

65. Alluru inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 8. Srinivasan 1971a; 
Andhra, pp. 185-186; Tsu.Allu.2. Ca. 273 ce. 
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66. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 11. Vogel 
1929-1930: 24-25; Sircar 104; Andhra, p. 158; Iksvdkus 42, Tsu.Naga.45. Dona¬ 
tion of a pillar and a vihara by Kodabalasri, a queen of Virapurusadatta, for the 
benefit of the Mahisasakas. Ca. 276 ce. 

67. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 11. Chhabra 
1959-19600; Iksvdkus 41. Construction of a temple to Sarvadeva. The inscrip¬ 
tion is in Sanskrit (one anustubh and one sragdhara verse). Ca. 276 ce. 

68. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 13. 

Sircar 1963-19640: No. 3; Iksvdkus 43. Memorial pillar ( chaya-thabh[o ]) of 
Mahasenapati Kumara Eli Ehavuladasamnaka, a stepbrother of Ehuvula 
Cantamula’s. Ca. 278 ce. 

69. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 16. Sircar 
1961-1962: No. 1; Iksvdkus 44. In Sanskrit. Records the construction and en¬ 
dowment of a temple of Puspabhadrasvamin by Ehuvula Cantamula’s son, the 
mahdrdjakumdra and mahasenapati Virapurusadatta. Ca. 281 ce. 

70. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula, year 24. Sircar 
1963-19640: No. 4; Andhra, p. 155; Iksvdkus 45 Tsu.Naga.55. In Sanskrit. Records 
the installation of an image of the Buddha. Ca. 289 ce. 

71. Patagandigudem plates ofEhuvula Cantamula. Ramachandra Murthy 1999; Falk 
1999-2000; Andhra, pp. 191-193. Endowment of structures at the mahavihara. 
Ca. 265-290 ce. 

72. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvula Cantamula. Sircar 1963- 
19640:1B; Andhra, pp. 156. Ca. 265-290 ce. 

73. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofEhuvala Cantamula. Narasimhas- 
wami 1951; Andhra, p. 174. Mentions Khamduvula, one of Ehuvala Cantamula’s 
wives. Ca. 265-290 ce. 

74. Gurzala inscription of the time of Rudrapurusadatta, year 4. Nilakantha Sastri 
1941; Iksvdkus 48; Tsu.Gurz.i. A donation to the god Hampurasvamin. The 
king’s name is read rulapurisadata. Ca. 294 ce. 

75. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time of Rudrapurusadatta, year 11. Sircar 
1961-1962, no. 2; Andhra, p. 169; Iksvdkus 49; Tsu.Naga.63. Memorial pil¬ 
lar of Vammabhatta, the mother of Rudrapurusadatta and daughter of a 
Mahaksatrapa. Ca. 301 ce. 

76. Phanigiri inscription of the time of Rudrapurusadatta, year 16. Skilling and von 
Hiniiber 2011. A hymn in praise of the Buddha in Sanskrit. Ca. 306 ce. 

77. Nagarjunakonda inscription of an unknown year. Sircar 1963-19640: 17-18; 
Iksvdkus 71; Tsu.Naga.56. Fragmentary inscription, of which only the last 
of ten verses (in the vamsastha meter) is preserved. It is in Sanskrit and 
connected with the main Buddhist monastery. Late third or early fourth 
century ce. 

Kadambas 

78. Malavalli inscription of an unknown king. LL 1196; Gai 1. This is inscribed 
on the same pillar as the record of Haritiputra Vinhukadda Cutukulananda 
Satakarni [51]. Sircar 1939: 248 thinks the inscription might belong to 
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Mayurasarman or his immediate successor; Gai thinks it belongs to a 
predecessor of Mayurasarman. Ca. 330 ce. 

79. Candravalli inscription of Mayurasarman. Sircar 68; Gai 2. Sircar reads a list of 
vanquished enemies in Prakrit; Gai more plausibly reads a description of the 
tank ( tatakam ) in Sanskrit. Ca. 330-360 ce. 

80. Talagunda inscription o/Santivarman. Sircar 69; Gai 4; Srinivasan 1971 b. Gives 
the genealogy of the Kadamba kings from Mayurasraman, and mentions one 
Satakarni in verse 33 (as a worshipper at a temple of Bhava). Ca. 455-470 ce. 

Pallavas 

81. Mancikallu inscription of Simhavarman. Sircar 1957-1958. Early fourth century. 

82. Maidavolu plates of Sivaskandavarman. Hultzsch 1900-1901. Issued to an 
official at Dhanyakata (Amaravati) while Sivaskandavarman was a yuvardja. 
Grant of a village to two Brahmanas. First inscriptional mention of Andhra 
(amdhapatiya ). Early fourth century. 

83. Hirehadagali plates of Sivaskandarvarman. Biihler 1892 b\ LL 1200. Confirmation 
and supplement of an earlier donation of a village in the district of satahani. 

The last sentence, a mahgala, is in Sanskrit. Early fourth century. 

84. British Museum plates. Sircar 66. There is a reference to siri-vijaya- 
khandavamma-maharajassa in the first line, but the relationship of this plate to 
the Pallava king of that name is uncertain because of textual difficulties. Early 
fourth century. 

85. Copper Plate ofVisnugopavarman, year 1. Reddy and Reddy 2000. Mid-fourth 
century ce? 

Sdlahkdyanas 

86. Eluru Grant of Devavarman, year 13. Hultzsch 1907-1908. Ca. 320-340 ce. 

87. Kanukollu Grant ofNandivarman, Year 14. Krishna Rao 1955-1956. Third quar¬ 
ter of fourth century ce. 

88. Dhdrikdtura Grant of Acandavarman, year 35. Sircar 1965-1966. Last quarter of 
fourth century ce. 

89. Penugonda Grant of Hastivarman, year 2. Sircar 1963-1964!;. End of fourth 
century ce. 

Vakatakas 

90. Vasim copper plates ofVindyasakti II, year 37. Sircar 59; Vakatakas 23. Ca. 392 
CE. 

91. Pune plates of Prabhdvatiguptd, year 13 (of Pravarasena II). Sircar 60. 
Prabhavatigupta was the daughter of Candragupta II (Vikramaditya), and the 
wife of the Vakataka king Rudrasena, who predeceased her. She ruled as regent 
until her sons Damodarasena and later Pravarasena II assumed the throne. Ca. 
433 ce. 

92. Rddhapur plates of Prabhdvatiguptd, year 19 (of Pravarasena II). Sircar 61; 
Vakatakas 8. Ca. 439 ce. 
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93. Miregamv plates of Prabhdvatiguptd, year 20 (of Pravarasena II). Shastri 2000. 
Ca. 440 ce. 

94. Ramtek prasasti of the time of Pravarasena II. Bakker and Isaacson 1993. On 
the occasion of the construction of a temple to Visnu at Ramagiri (Ramtek). 
Bakker and Isaacson argue that it was commissioned by the daughter of 
Prabhavatlgupta after the latter’s death and thus belongs to the later reign of 
Pravarasena II. Ca. 440-452 ce. 

95. Ajanta inscription of the time of Harisena. Sircar 63; Vakatakas 25; Tsu.Ajan.52. 
Probably inscribed by Harisenas minister Varahadeva. Refers to Vindhyasakti 
as the founder of the Vakataka dynasty ( vakatakavansaketuh ). End of fifth 
century ce. 

Ksatrapas and Abhiras 

96. Mathura inscription of the time ofSodasa. Liiders 1937-1938. The date is in 
Middle Indie, but the following verse in the bhujangavijrmbhita meter is in 
Sanskrit. Mid- first century ce. 

97. Ndsik inscription of Usavadata, years 42 and 4s ofNahapana. LL 1133; ICN 
12; Sircar 58; Mirashi 38; Tsu.Nasi.12. Donation and endowment of a cave at 
Trirasmi/Tiranhu (Pandulena). Ca. 74 and 77 ce. 

98. Ndsik inscription of Daksamitra, wife of Usavadata. LL 1132; ICN 11; Sircar 60; 
Mirashi 42; Tsu.Nasi.11. Daksamitras donation of a cell. Ca. 70-78 ce. 

99. Karle inscription of Usavadata. LL 1099; ICK 13; Sircar 61; Mirashi 39; Tsu. 
Karl.26. Ca. 70-78 ce. 

100. Ndsik inscription of Usavadata. LL 1131; ICN 10; Sircar 59; Mirashi 43; Tsu. 
Nasi.10. Records Usavadata’s excavation of a cave. Ca. 70-78 ce. 

101. Ndsik inscription of Daksamitra, wife of Usavadata. LL 1134; ICN 13; Mirashi 41; 
Tsu.Nasi.13. Daksamitras donation of a cell. Ca. 70-78 ce. 

102. Ndsik inscription of Usavadata. LL 1135; ICN 14a; Mirashi 40; Tsu.Nasi.14. De¬ 
tails the religious patronage of Usavadata. Ca. 70-78 ce. 

103. Junnar inscription of the time ofNahapana, year 46. LL 1174; Junnar 25; Sircar 62; 
Mirashi 44; Tsu.Junn.3. Records Ayyama’s donation of a cistern. Ca. 78 ce. 

104. Jundgarh inscription of Rudradaman, year 72 (Saka). Kielhorn 1905-1906; 

LL 965; Sircar 67; Mirashi 51. Records the restoration of the embankments 
of Sudarsana lake after a flood, with a long prasasti of Mahaksatrapa Svami 
Rudradaman. 150 ce. 

105. Ndsik inscription of the time o/Abhira Madhariputra Jsvarasena, year 9. LL 1137; 
ICN 15; Tsu.Nasi.16. The donor, Visnudatta, is the daughter of a Saka named 
Agnivarman. Mid-third century ce. 

106. Kanheri inscription of the time of Madhariputra Svami Sakasena. ASWI-K 19; LL 
1002; Gokhale 42; Tsu.Kanh.42. Names Halanika as the donor of the cave. Mid- 
third century ce. 

107. Nagarjunakonda inscription of the time ofVdsisthiputra Abhira Vasusena, year 
26 (reading of the year very uncertain). Sircar 1961-1962; Salomon 2013. Instal¬ 
lation of an image of Visnu ( astabhujasvdminah ) on Setagiri by Mahagramika 
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Mahatalavara Mahadandanayaka Sivaseba, a vassal of the above-named 
kings. Mention is made of the Saka Rudradaman of Avanti and Visnurudra 
Sivalananda Satakarni of Vanavasi, both of whom were previously unable to 
move the image from its location in Samjayantipuri. Ca. 340 ce. 


APPENDIX C 


Fragments of Early Prakrit Grammars 


These fragments are all in Prakrit gathas, in whole or in part, that bear on the grammatical 
characterization of Prakrit. The first group containts fragments attributed to Harivrddha. 
The second contains fragments with no attribution. The third group contains testimonia. 
I can make no claims to completeness: the Jain commentarial literature is vast, and I rely 
largely on the findings of A. N. Upadhye (1931-1932) and Hiralal Jain (1945). 


FRAGMENTS ATTRIBUTED TO HARIVRDDHA 
These fragments are collected from the following materials: 

• Ratnasrltlka (RaSriTI) of Ratnasrljnana on Dandin’s Kavyadarsa (see Mirror of 
Literature in the bibliography). Written in 931 . This appendix reflects most of the 
suggestions of Bhayani 1973 . Some of Ratnasrljnanas quotations are preserved by 
Sangharakkhita in his Mahasdmi-tika on the Subodhalamkara (ed. Padmanabh Jaini 
[Oxford, 2000 ]). 

• Tippani (KaATi) of Namisadhu on Rudratas Kdvydlamkdra (see Ornament of Lit¬ 
erature in the bibliography). Written in 1069 . Other readings are given by Kulkarni 
1988 = PVSWP. 

1. Ratnasrltlka on 1.33 (p. 23). 

^ cTWIcT I 

Trf%^-f^r^TET- fB < 1 R<+> I 

mahimda-, simdhava-, bahira-, etc. [are sabdabhava words.] 
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2. Ratnasritlka on 1.33 (p. 23). 

doHdH 3d *TFfftd TW doHHH, WI+diiKHMlriJsf: I ddte 

d5d I 

hari-, hara-, katnala-, etc. [are sabdasama words.] 

3. Ratnasritlka on 1.33 (p. 23). 

^ftOTfKT I d^TbH— 

H<gg] Bhayani; *i< 5 gl RaSriTi 
fitfiaiyfg] Bhayani; RaSriTi 

Desi is expressed through words that are conventionally recognized in the region 
of Maharastra. 

4. Ratnasritlka on 1.33 (p. 23). The desi words in this passage have been restored by 
Bhayani on the basis of Hemacandra’s Desinamamala. 

rig s|1q3 u l-cb=bf^RRf|f^$-Rid4lRcb ddlTh I 

dldl u l] Bhayani; dkh'’l RaSriTi 
friRfgfg^] Bhayani; Rhfgtfgt RaSriTi 
Ri^IT] Bhayani; fri^si RaSriTi 

bokkana- (“crow”), kamkelli- (“Asoka tree”), ciriddihilla- (“curds”), sitthd- 
(“bowstring”), etc. [are desi words.] 

5. Ratnasritika on 1.34 (p. 24). Although not explicitly attributed to Harivrddha, 
the context makes the attribution very probable. 

T^RTgT: gR^5-Hd>chRHch-f^ < 4-tHfBdN<d^dlti^-Tr^T:7 STT^T^T: 3TfdETddW 
dt H^KIglSldT didT dTd Tift TTPf3d ^fldddd dTfd dqR^lRl dtpTT I 
d^xhH— 

fdiffari^f^-TnTdiTftftflaTafdtTftTTyr 1 
dT 5 [fTnfTr 3 f^] 3 T 3 Tf^rTif| 3 Tct,^^^ || 

dRTd... R^T:] conj.; $^dimdld4>[d<3h[^M<ri3wiRy3dT: 

RaSriTi 

d^tgdTfdat 3] 3T] conj.; dt?3ifd3idT 3T RaSriTi 
... it is the language of Maharastra that poets have accepted. 

6. Ratnasritika on 1.33 (p. 24). 

dd ■HHMTrrajfq t||'T>dWd,|<|sfid IdfdJ^fdftd— 

3TOTTli% 3T Trqf% 3T TlM f%3T TTRirot ?1d | 
fd3T] d3T RaSriTi 

That which these and the others have in common is in the category of “Common” 
( samanya ). 

7. Ratnasritika on 1.34 (p. 24). Bhayani restored musumuria on the basis of Sid- 
dhahemacandra 8.4.106, which teaches this root as a substitute for bhanj-. 

[i%]^TDTci|c|^K: [dd]dd^^fTrf^Tn^H^HR3T-TT3tf%3tRi(id4lRd,| 

hdhf<3T] Bhayani, dddf?3T RaSriTi 
broken ... 
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8. Ratnasritika on 1.34 (pp. 24-25). Although not explicitly attributed to 
Harivrddha, the context makes the attribution very likely. 

cTfrPT— 

■(% 3Tfcrfouf RT3T3Ttro)f^ | 

<rlH u ' J l-TT3T3T-<rll(?3T f3TRIT 3TAPI =5d<lPl 3TF3f II 
msJsWTify ] Bhayani; 3TT 3T 3t*Julfg RaSriTi 
qT3T3T-^f|3T] Bhayani; W3T RaSriTi 

“Derived,” “Identical,” and “Regional” are the three [recognized] by those who 
know Prakrit; 

With the addition of “Common Prakrit” ... 

9. Kavyalamkaratippani 2.19 (p. 17) = PVSWP p. 2. 

?T?IT g|g) ^RuFlThl: lf?IT— 

Tpftt -HHUU'I 31£ H|i)cc|| || 

1W] PVSWP; RWT KaATi 

3i^] PVSWP; 3Fg KaATi 

TlprT^aft] conj.; TrfSvftUS PVSWP, irfwfii 3 KaATi 

-■Tpq-^I] PVSWP; APT1[T KaATi 

The sweet, the harsh, the soft, the powerful, the severe, the playful, the profound, 
and the general: these are the eight bhanitis. 


UNATTRIBUTED FRAGMENTS 

These fragments are collected from the following sources: 

• The Natyasastra (NaSa) ascribed to Bharata (see Treatise on Theater in the bibliog¬ 
raphy). Dates very approximately to between the second and fourth centuries ce. It 
contains a concise grammar of Prakrit, partially composed in Prakrit, at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth chapter. Nitti-Dolci 1972 [ 1938 ] and Alsdorf 1975 [ 1941 ] 
made corrections to the reading of the first edition of the Baroda text, which have 
not been taken into account in subsequent editions. My apparatus only refers to 
the readings of the second edition; that edition can be consulted for variants in the 
manuscripts of the Natyasastra (of which there are an enormous amount). 

• The Gathalaksana (GaLa) of Nanditadhya (see Definition of the Gatha in the bib¬ 
liography). Date unknown; a quotation of a verse from Rajasekhara, if it is not an 
interpolation, would put him after the tenth century. 

• The Svetambara commentarial literature, especially that of Jinadasa (seventh 
century), Haribhadra (ca. eighth century) and Malayagiri (twelfth century) on 
the Nandisutra, Anuyogadvarasutra, Dasavaikdlikasutra, Avasyakasutra , and 
Suryaprajhapti. Fragments of Prakrit grammars in these texts were first noted by 
Upadhye 1931-1932. 

• The Digambara commentarial literature, especially the Dhavala of Virasena 
on the Satkhandagama of Puspadanta and Bhutabali (completed in 816), and 
the Jayadhavald (JaDha) of Virasena and Jinasena on the Kasayaprabhrta of 
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Gunabhadra (completed in 823). Most of the citations from these sources were 
noted by Jain 1945. 

• Prakrit grammars, namely, the Prakrtalaksana (PraLa) ascribed to Canda (see 
Definition of Prakrit in the bibliography) and the Prakrtasamjivini (PraSam) of 
Vasantaraja on Vararuci’s Prakrtaprakasa (see Light on Prakrit in the bibliog¬ 
raphy). Vasantaraja probably lived in the eleventh century (see chapter 7 ). The 
Prakrtalaksana is more of a text tradition than a single text, and different manu¬ 
scripts have different rules, examples, glosses, and so on. 

1. Cited by Haribhadra in his Vrtti to the Nandisutra 74 (p. 57 1 .12); also in his 

commentary on the Dasavaikalikasutra (only the second pada) and Malayagiri’s 
commentary on the Nandisutra (only the second pada), the Avasyakasutra (see 
Jain 1945 and Upadhye 1931-1932), and the Suryaprajhapti (see Weber 1868: 273). 
Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: §841 notes a different version of the same verse cited in 
the commentary to Prakrtalaksana 2.13 wg) 

'fftropi 1 wrr^rfH^if^^iui n). 

The plural replaces the dual, and the sixth case replaces the fourth case. 

For example, “hands” and “feet,” and “reverence to the Jinas.” 

2. Cited by Haribhadra in his Vrtti to the Nandisutra 51 (p. 28 1 .19). 

d^iil^'H ^-H-d 4 )u| II 

E occurs at the end of a word whose stem ends in a in the masculine accusative 
plural and in the instrumental, genitive, and locative of the feminine singular. 

3. Natyasastra 17.6 = Gathalaksana 4. Nitti-Dolci (1972 [1938]: §839) notes the 
close similarity to Prakrtalaksana 2.10 (V^Jgvfrn fd<rl'A 41 ' 4 ^ 4 ). 

TT3Tt3iKtKl!? 3T3ict,K4<^Tn3FTurf^T | 

^TT 3 iKHr^iHI^ 3 T < 4 ,dc|"l-?I^nT-fu|^u ||4 || 

4 <l^ 3 T conj.; 4<|R|3T NaSa, H J IS GaLa 

3 iWR ^ GaLa (and Alsdorf); 3 t 3 TTTFt 3 T NaSa, 3 t 3 TTTq 7 3 T Nitti-Dolci 
The sounds after e and o (i.e., ai and au), 

as well as the sounds after anusvdra (i.e., visarga), do not exist in Prakrit. 
Likewise the sounds between v and s (i.e., 5 and s) 

and the final sounds in the velar, palatal and dental groups (i.e., h, h and n). 

4. Natyasastra 17.7. Also cited in the Dhavala {padas ab ) and the Jayadhavala 
{padas cd ); see Jain (1945). 

^fcrchJ|d<ilci| | 

ci^jfd ... <H<l] NaSa; Dha reads ci^jfd ^TcT^T^T did Jain emends 

to fcTgfcT *ki 
old] JaDha; oIm NaSa 
conj; 3 T NaSa 
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The sounds k, g, t, d, y and v are lost, and the vowel that follows them bears their 
meaning. 

The sounds kh, gh, th, dh, and bh become h and leave their meaning (?). 

5. Natyasastra 17.8. 
dLLHg-d< 3 Tnt%ST|rTt 3 Tin 3 TTTTJri^r I 

|Tll] conj.; gxli NaSa 

?>?;] Alsdorf; ^ NaSa and Nitti-Dolci 

Whether it comes first or last, r as part of a consonant cluster does not exist in 
Prakrit. 

Exceptions include words of the type bhadra-, vodraha-, rudra-, hrada-, and 
candra-. 

6. Natyasastra 17.9. 

cfiddddciiui furi cftopil fesfr^rfr^ n 

h replaces kh, gh, th, dh, and bh in words like muha- ( mukha-), 
meha- ( megha -), kaha- ( katha -), vahii- ( vadhu -) and pahu- (prabhu-). 

The following vowel always stands in for the sounds k, g, t, d, y, and v after they 
disappear. 

7. Malayagiri’s commentary to the Nandisutra (the second half of a gatha). Cited 
in Upadhye 1931-1932. 

Know that -alam, -illam, and -manam are possessive suffixes. 

8. Vasantaraja, Prakrtasamjivini on 4.34 .1 have restored the verse heavily; it is 
evidently a gatha, but the latter half of the first line is very corrupt. Although 
this verse does not pertain directly to Prakrit grammar, it bears on the regional 
characterization of Prakrit. 

[UchRjS I 

TTldTtoTtJr ^n=lf 0 fifcr 31 U|Rk*||$ 3 T *rfW 3 t II 

TTOTtt] conj.; ' 41 J Hlit PraSam 

d+lB^ ^ conj.; tjft TT% 3 T t 3 TT fit f% 3 T qffingjPraSam. I 

take ’Hdb.s to be an explanatory gloss on ’’H'l-.h.s. The rest of the pada is jumbled 

and unmetrical. 

dld u l] conj.; rtld lJ l PraSam 

J HI 4 S; conj. metri causa; J HITS PraSam 

He who doubts the well-known beauty of the regional language of Maharastra— 
does he not thereby curse the words that have been savored for so long by so 
many poets? 

9. Prakrtalaksana (manuscript C), commentary to 2.14; see Nitti-Dolci 1972 
[1938]: §842. The verse describes the “root sounds” ( mulavanna -), that is, the 
phonological inventory of Sanskrit. 

MlTT feuiTf ’ET ^TOcT^TTrfnRTT I 

'ETdlft^^lfid^l ddUg) HAduun || 
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*xic,n^] conj. metri causa; PraLa 

Thirty-three consonants, twenty-seven vowels, 
and four combining sounds makes sixty-four root sounds. 

10. Dhavala 9: 95 (only the last half); Jayadhavala (see Jain 1945). 

Some words undergo an elision of an initial, medial or final consonant or vowel. 

11. The first few words are cited widely: by Jinadasa ( Anuyogadvarasutra-curni , 
p. 128), by Haribhadra ( Anuyogadvara-vivrti , p. 187), by Virasena ( Dhavala, 
vol. 8, p. 90; vol. 9, p. 95; vol. 10, p. 2; vol. 13, pp. 243 and 337). The complete 
verse is cited only in the Jayadhavala (see Jain 1945). Since it allows for the 
substitution of any vowel by any other vowel, it must have been very useful for 
exegetical purposes. 

TTtTWl -HHIUII ^Ifour 3T y^cKcRI Tin | 

3 iuunuu|«t fat'll II 

The eight vowels—these six simple vowels and two compound vowels— 
come in place of each other without any restraint (so Jain). 

12. Jayadhavala (see Jain 1945). 

^rfcr^jfOTr^nuny^-di 3^^1%fOTr wrir i 

cTTOT <4,1 AU| 4 ^ 04 ) || 

When two, letters are joined, or three, or four, 
elide the weakest of them, and continue the process. 

13. Jayadhavala (see Jain 1945). This transforms voiceless into voiced sounds, which 
is relatively rare except in Jain texts and in (in the limited context of t to d) in 
Prakrit used on the stage. As the verse currently stands it is an upagitilgatha 
(both halves have just one light syllable in their sixth gana). 

cpf| c*4j) 3TI^ 3tfc|gq| q|fu~u| c|uu|| | 

dc*u|f|fd II 

In every class the two letters that stand at the beginning 
are variously changed to the third letter of that class. 


TESTIMONIA 

1. Vrttajatisamuccaya 2.8-9. Note that the commentator Gopala notes that “accord¬ 
ing to some people Vrddhakavi is Harivrddha” ( vrddhakavir harivrddha iti kecit). 
^3T3ilf£c|.HItf|£U|,4gct,$P|,yfa3TfTT^ | 
fu|^u|fu|^MfS|3T^^iwr^tr2%3TTTili^r II 
In the opinion of Bhujagadhipa, Satavahana, and Vrddhakavi, 
when a strophic vastuka features a dhruvaka in its definition, there is no need for 
a gitika. 

tTTRTf -Hit)ft) i% 3 T^W II 

I will tell you in sequence all the names for the dvipadas 
defined by Bhujagadhipa, Satavahana, and Vrddhakavi. 
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2. Sarasvatikanthabharana 1.99 (ex. 133), p. 93 = Srngaraprakasa 9.266, p. 507. 

3^iRui f=r 1% i 

1 % 11 

People like me are poets 

Just as much as Harivrddha and Hala. 

Don’t we call frogs and monkeys hari, 
besides snakes and lions? 

3. Karpuramanjari pp. 9-10 (ed. Ghosh). The vidusaka complains about the ser¬ 
vant girl Vicaksana. 

(Sl^cb: I cTT ^ST3T tsfa R W sproif SPyTm %f%3TT ffc3g-U|Rig- 

Konow lists many variants on these names, but the most 
significant is ^-q^f<Hf&-3ilfl^-4l(wTl3T-^PT3TU3T-h$R<|U|, read by witnesses 
STU. 

Vidusaka: [Angrily.] Well, why don’t you come right out and say it? That this 
servant girl of ours is a better poet than even Harivrddha, Nandivrddha, Pottisa, 
and Hala? 















NOTES 


CHAPTER 1. PRAKRIT IN THE LANGUAGE ORDER OF INDIA 

1 . Foucault 1994 [ 1966 ]: xxiv. 

2. Mirza Khan, Gift from India (1936 [1676]), 53: bebayad ddnist ki zaban-i ahl-i hind 
mutaaddid ast. ammd dnchi baddn kitdbhd o divanha tasnif tuwdn kard, 0 matbu-i tati-i 
salim 0 zihn-i mustaqlm bashad, bar sih gunah ast. M. Ziauddins English translation is on 
p. 34. See also Keshavmurthy 2013. 

3. See Pollock 2011: 29 and 2006 a: 89-105. 

4. “More or less” because the third position, the vernacular, was often filled by a lan¬ 
guage called Apabhramsha, which many people did in fact think of as a vernacular. 

5. Mirza Khan, Gift from India, 53-54: duyum pardkirt ... 0 madh-i muluk 0 wuzara o 
akdbir beshtar badin zabdn goyand. 0 an zaban-i ‘dlam ast, yani ‘ dlatn-i ki zir zarnin ast. o 
dn-rd pdtdl-bdni goyand ... 0 ndg-bdni niz namand . . . yani zaban-i ahl-i asfal us-sdfilin o 
mdrdn ki zaminiyan o sufliyanand. 0 an murakkab ast az sahdskirt, ki sdbiq mazkur shud, o 
bhdkha, ki bad az in mazkur shawad. The translation here is based on Ziauddins. 

6. See the end of chapter 7. 

7. Foucault 1994 [1966]: xv. 

8. Quoted in Crowley 1996: 39. 

9. There are a few reliable guides: von Hiniiber 2001 and two works by Jagdishchandra 
Jain (1961, in Flindi; 2004, in English). 

10. Saussure 2011 [1959]: 20-23. 

11. Linguistic areas are spaces in which genetically unrelated languages share grammati¬ 
cal features; see Emeneau 1956. 

12. Mirror of Literature 1.32; see the discussion in chapter 5. 

13. Kaviraj 1992; Pollock 2003, 20061 2. 
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NOTES 


14. Social science has naturalized these categories to the extent that they are used con¬ 
stantly and promiscuously in Indological scholarship, often without recognition of or at¬ 
tention to the domains and problems through which they were theorized in the first place 
(thus it has become common to speak of Sanskrit language practices “legitimating” political 
power without reference to Weber, or of Sanskrit language practices serving the purposes of 
“distinction” without reference to Bourdieu). 

15. For language ideology, see Woolard 1994; for philology as a corrective to social the¬ 
ory, see Pollock 2006a: 497-524. 

16. Foucault 2009 [1961]: xxviii; Sakai 1992: 4-5; Sakai 2009: 77. For the regimentation of 
discursive practices in classical India, see Pollock 1989. 

17. Pollock 1996, 2006a: 37-280. 

18. Gadamer 2004 [i960]: 287-288. The original reads “eine ausgezeichnete Weise des 
Geschichtlichseins selbst, den geschichtlichen Vorzug der Bewahrung, die—in immer er- 
neuerter Bewahrung—ein Wahres sein lafit” (Gadamer 2010 [i960]: 292). 

19. Necklace of Sarasvati 2.17, the second example (p. 144) = Recognition of Sakuntala 
3.13. 

20. Seven Centuries, and the difficult problem of its date and authorship, is discussed 
in chapter 3. 

21. W175 in Seven Centuries (unless otherwise noted I cite verses from Weber’s edi¬ 
tion of the text and using his numeration); Light on Suggestion, p. 16 (Kavyamala ed.); see 
Ingalls, Masson, and Patwardhan 1990: 83, whose translation I cannot improve upon. For 
Anandavardhana’s “revolution” see McCrea 2008. 

22. See Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Anandavardhana’s Light on Suggestion, pp. 84, 
90-92 in the Ingalls, Masson and Patwardhan translation; the Explanation of the Suggestion 
Verses by Ratnakara, who reproduces Abhinavagupta’s notes (as noted by Masson and Pat¬ 
wardhan 1974); Dundas 1985:17. Bhoja’s discussion of the verse seems to show no awareness 
of the controversy generated by Anandavardhana’s Light. 

23. Although the use of Prakrit in these domains still stands in need of explanation, it 
is notable that they are the same domains in which vernacular texts would later appear; see 
Pollock 2011: 29; Jain 2004: 425-478; Bhattacharyya 1947; Chintamani 1971. 

24. For general introductions to Jainism, see von Glasenapp 1999; Jaini 1979; Dundas 
2002 [1992]. 

25. See, e.g., Cox 2006 and Hopkins 2002. For Jain literature in Prakrit, consult Chaud- 
hari 1973. 

26. Bhoja (eleventh century). Illumination of the Erotic, p. 398: sahityasya 
sarvaparsadatvat (Pollock 2006a: 430 n. 103); Bhoja is adapting Rajasekhara (tenth 
century), Analysis of Literature, p. 38: sarvaparsadatvat kavyavidyayah. 

27. Message Poem, w. 3 ( micchadeso ), 4 ( kulakamalo paiyakavvesu). I am aware of the 
real possibility of anachronism in using the word “Hindu” (e.g., Hawley 1991; Lorenzen 
t 995 )» but I use it to refer to a variety of systems of belief and practice (Shaivism, Vaish- 
navism, “Vedic” and “Puranic” Hinduism) that acknowledge, however nominally, the au¬ 
thority of the Vedas. 

28. Banabhatta (seventh century) calls Seven Centuries an “inexhaustible treasury” 
(Deeds ofHarsa, v. 12). 
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29. A verse in praise of Yasovarman of Ankor (ca. 900 ce) refers to a Prakrit court 
epic by Pravarasena (Barth 1885: 254[434]e, LVII B v. 7): yenapravarasenena dharmasetum 
vivrnvata (ed. vivrnvata ) | parah pravaraseno 'pi jitah prakrtasetukrt ||: “He, called Pra¬ 
varasena because of his excellent army, produced a Bridge of Dharma, and thereby con¬ 
quered that other Pravarasena who merely produced a common bridge” (with a pun on 
both pravarasena- and prakrtasetu-, both “a common bridge” and “the Bridge in Prakrit.” 
Prakrit in Java is discussed in chapter 6. 

30. See the discussion in chapter 3. 

31. See chapter 7. 

32. On “homeless texts” see Tavakoli-Targhi 2001: 8-15. Contrast the case of Sanskrit 
today: to combat what they see as a nefarious neocolonialist ideology in mainstream schol¬ 
arship, some right-wing Hindus have sought to claim “ownership” ( adhikara) of Sanskrit, by 
which they mean the exclusive right to make claims about its history. 

33. The more successful examples are Syadvada Mahavidyalaya in Benares, founded in 
1905, and the National Institute for Prakrit Studies and Research in Sravanabelagola, found¬ 
ed in 1991. Thanks to John Cort for discussing these institutions with me. 

34. Hoernle 18800: 313, a useful summary of the history of scholarship on Prakrit up to 
that date. The emphasis is mine. 

35. Lassen 1837: 7. 

36. Both Goldschmidt’s and Weber’s editions were accompanied by several ancillary stud¬ 
ies (Goldschmidt 1873,1874,1875,1878,1879,1881,18830,1883b, 1885; Weber 1870,1874,1883). 

37. Pischel 1874,1879,1981 [1900]. 

38. In the text just below, I refer to Jacobi 1886 (to which Jacobi 1908-1909 is related). 
Jacobi’s editions of Jain texts include Jacobi 1879 and 1884; his Kleine Schriften were edited 
by Bernhard Kolver in 1970. 

39. For important collections of their papers, see Upadhye Papers (Mysore, 1983) and 
Bhayani’s Indological Studies (Ahmebad, 1993 and 1998). 

40. Jacobi 1886: §1; it is updated by Masica 1991: 50-55. 

41. See Salomon 1995: 301: “The basic assumption is that there is and always ways an 
absolute dichotomy between ‘Sanskrit’ and ‘Prakrit’ or, in modern terms, of OIA [Old Indo- 
Aryan, AO] versus Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA).” This assumption is made, e.g., by Sankunni 
Nair (1995: 71-89). 

42. Pollock 20061 2: 61, citing Renou 1956: 84. 

43. The term “simultaneous order” is T. S. Eliot’s (1982: 37). For the languages of the 
Kuvalayamdla, see Upadhye 1963-1964. 

44. So Katre 1964: 2-3. 

45. For Emile Senart’s “Monumental Prakrit” and “Sinhalese Prakrit,” see Salomon 1998: 
76-77 and 151. “ Lena Prakrit” refers to the language of the rock-cut caves or lenas (Sanskrit 
layana -) in the usage of Richard Pischel (1981 [1900]: §7). “ Stupa Dialect” was proposed by 
Heinrich Liiders (1911: 62). For the relationship between Prakrit and “Buddhist Hybrid San¬ 
skrit” see Edgerton 1936. On “Niya Prakrit” see Burrow (1935-1937). Sankunni Nair (1995: 
72) suggests that the Cullavagga of the Pali canon uses the terms “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit,” 
but this is incorrect; his reference is rather to the well-known sakaya niruttiya passage, for 
which see Brough 1980 and Levman 2008-2009. 
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46. Pischel 1981 [1900]: §§1-2; von Hiniiber 2001: §1. One of Pischel’s favorite quota¬ 
tions comes from Prthvidhara’s commentary on Little Clay Cart (p. 1): maharastryadayah 
kdvya eva prayujyante “Maharastri and the other Prakrit languages are only used in poetry” 
(see Pischel 1873: 397). Prthvidhara, however, did not mean what Pischel apparently thought 
he meant. Kdvye, I believe, is in contrast to natake; Maharastri is not used in theater (and 
therefore not used in Little Clay Cart), because it is used exclusively in “literature heard” 
(sravyakdvya), that is, literature meant to be read or recited rather than performed onstage. 
(Prthvidhara seems to be right when it comes to earlier plays, but wrong about the later 
plays.) 

47. With one exception: the sattaka, or Prakrit play, although this genre could easily be 
considered a dramatization of existing Prakrit genres of lyric poetry and song. For more on 
this genre, see chapter 7. 

48. For the idea that theatrical languages are considered Prakrit secondarily, see the 
discussion of Dandin’s Mirror of Literature in chapter 5. 

49. Dandin, Mirror of Literature 1.34: mahdrdstrdsraydm bhdsdm prakrstam prdkrtam 
viduh | sagarah suktaratnanam setubandhadi yanmayain ||. The spelling Maharastri is a 
scholarly convention inaugurated by Jacobi (1886); see Abhyankar 1955 for the historically 
more accurate spelling “Maharastri”. 

50. This periodization is explicitly ventured by George Grierson (1927:122): “It may be 
taken as a convenient date for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead languages 
by, in round numbers, 1000 a.d.” 

51. Seven Centuries, W2; Tarahgalola, v. 13 (there is a metrical problem here and I pro¬ 
pose to read paaavayananibaddham or something like it instead oipayayattliam ca nibaim); 
Lildvai, v. 43; Kuvalayamdld, p. 4 1 .11; Vajjalagga, gdhdvajjd (w. 9-18). 

52. Brilliance of the Connoisseurs, v. 5: simgdra-bhava-suhad sarasd varasurndari vva 
somdli | kodda-manoraha-janani harai manarn pdautti hu ||. 

53. See chapter 5. The only case that I know of in which the word “Prakrit” is used to 
refer to Buddhist scripture is in the Spitzer manuscript (Franco 2004); for its use in refer¬ 
ence to Jain scripture, see the “three myths” discussed in chapter 3. 

54. Deleuze and Guattari 1986: 26. 

55. See chapter 5. 

56. The historical framework is Sheldon Pollock’s (1996,1998, 2006 a). 

57. For reviews of the “origins of kdvya" question, see Pollock 2006 a: 77ff., focusing on 
an ethnohistorical moment of invention in Valmiki’s Rdmdyana and a (later) process of “de¬ 
sacralization” of Sanskrit under the Saka rulers of Gujarat; Jamison 2004, focusing on the 
continuities between kdvya and the Rg Veda (she acknowledges the “Middle Indie” origins 
of kdvya, however, on pp. 145-147); Boccali 1999 and Rossella 2011, focusing on the Songs of 
the Buddhist Monks and Nuns in Pali. 

58. Garrez 1872. 

59. Javanese stands somewhat apart, although it is closer to this first group than the 
second. Tamil and Malayalam form a group somewhat apart because of their reliance 
on an independent grammatical tradition in Tamil. For more on these two groups, see 
chapter 6. 

60. I am thinking of the critique of Rousseau and Saussure in Derrida 1997 [1976]. 

61. Tambling 1988. 
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62. Although Prakrit is very often conflated with vernacular speech, both in premo¬ 
dernity (see the verse of Haribhadra discussed in chapter 3) and by modern scholars (e.g., 
Granoff 1989&: 330). 

63. As people did to protest compulsory Hindi education in Tamil Nadu (Ramaswamy 
1997:1) or demand the formation of a state for Telugu-speaking regions (Mitchell 2009: 1). 

64. There are exceptions: Visvanatha, the seventeenth-century scribe of the Moonlight 
of the Essence of the Bridge (Setutattvacandrika ), a synthetic commentary on Ravana’s De¬ 
mise, was clearly well acquainted with Prakrit. In the Jaisalmer collections there are several 
old manuscripts that were revised and corrected by scholars such as Pradyumna Suri (mid¬ 
thirteenth century) who were similarly well acquainted with Prakrit. But I can attest that 
these are exceptions. 

65. Ghanasyama, River of Amazement: “Some self-styled scholars have made the mis¬ 
take of reading the Prakrit phrase viddhasalabhajjia instead of viddhasalabhamjia on ac¬ 
count of their belief that the circle on top of the letter bha, which usually represents na¬ 
salization, is a scribal mistake in some of the manuscripts for a circle to the side of the 
letter, which represents the doubling of the following consonant, and understanding this 
phrase as ‘the wife and the brother-in-law that has been beat up’ [ viddha-syala-bharya, the 
middle word now being a mild vulgarity in most Indian languages—AO], they claim that 
it is out of character with the poet, with the sentiment of the play, and with what actually 
happens in the play, as well as indecent. But they have wasted their time with this debate, 
since their theory is contradicted by Vicaksana’s line in the third act, in which she says 
a statue ( sdlabhahjikd ) was created in imitation of her,’ and hence the title of the play is 
Viddhasalabhamjia, ‘The Pierced Statue’” ( kvacit pustaka-prasutyantaresu lekhaka-hasta- 
dosa-vasad aksara-mastaka-parsvanusvara-dvitva-vyahjaka-bindu-visvasena viddha-sala- 
[bhajji]d iti prdkrta-bhdsd-pdtham asamkya viddha-syala-bharyeti kavi-bhdva-ndtikdrtha- 
viruddham asamgatam ca vadanti pandita[m]manydh kecid. bhrdnta-pratiyoginas tu 
tucchah, trtiydnka-pravesake “tadanuvadini sdlabhamjid nimmavida” iti vicaksand-vdkya- 
virodhad iti dik. tathd ca viddha-salabhamjieti ndma yasydh). The commentary is ascribed 
to Ghanasyama’s wives Sundari and Kamala, but I believe that Ghanasyama ghost-wrote it, 
or that his wives somehow learned how to uncannily replicate their husband’s pretentious 
style. 

66. Bloch 1893 and the critical review of Konow 1894, which refers to Hoernle 1873: 210; 
Pischel 1981 [1900]: §22; Hillebrandt 1984 [1912]. 

67. There is some slight evidence that Bhasa was also a Prakrit poet; see Krishna Moor- 
thy 1946. 

68. Printz 1921. See A. N. Upadhye’s n. 35 in the introduction to Kamsa’s Demise and the 
work of Anna Aurelia Esposito (2004, 2008, 2010a, 2010 b). 

69. Von Hiniiber 2001: §59: “zwischen den Handschriften und den Grammatikern 
einen gangbaren Mittelweg zu suchen.” See also Steiner 1997: 157-208 and 2001, echoing 
Hoernle 1873: 210. 

70. See Markandeya’s Sum-Total of Prakrit 3.77 and Konow 2007 [1901]: 202; on the 
latter, see Ghosh’s edition (the avowed purpose of which is to correct Konow’s unwar¬ 
ranted interventions in the text) and Salomon 1982; Mirror of Literature 6.i58cd-i59: “Men 
who are not low, whose souls are purified [samskrta], speak Sanskrit; women of that sta¬ 
tus should use Sauraseni, but they should use Maharastrl in verses” ( purusanam anicandm 
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samskrtam samskrtatmanam \ sauraseni prayoktavya tadrsinam ca yositam \ asdm eva tu 
gathasu mahdrastrim prayojayet |). See chapter 5 regarding Rajasekhara’s fourfold model 
of language. 

71. And this was the view of the first generation of European scholars to read Prakrit: 
“Volkssprache” (Westergaard 1862: 86); “volkstumliche Charakter” (Weber 1870:14). 

72. Grierson 1927:123. 

73. Ibid., 121. Grierson’s “Aryan” is what anglophone linguists after World War II called 
“Indo-Aryan”; I follow the lead of Hermann Jacobi in calling this language-family “Indie.” 

74. Ghatage 2000 [1936]: 105. Ghatage is echoing the idea of “literarische Ausbildung” 
that was earlier formulated by, e.g., in Bloch 1893:12. 

75. Lacote 1908: 42: “Ainsi, les prakrits, au sens etroit que donnent les grammairiens a ce 
terme, n’ont pas de realite linguistique, ou, plus exactement, il n’en ont qu’une indirecte.” The 
chapter in which Lacote writes this is titled “Caractere artificiel des prakrits.” 

76. Besides Bloch 1970 [1914]: 15, see Konow 1894: 473: “Das litterare Prakrit ist meiner 
Ueberzeugung nach nie eine lebendige Sprache gewesen” (in my opinion literary Prakrit 
has never been a living language). And see too Konow 2007 [1901]: 191. 

77. Kuvalayamala §246 (pp. 152-153); see also Master 1950; Upadhye 1963-1964; Cho- 
jnacki 2008a: 447-450. 

78. Pischel 1900: §6; my translation differs slightly from Jha’s (Pischel 1981 [1900]). 

79. On Pali, see von Hiniiber 1982; on Ardhamagadhi, see Jacobi 1884. Pischel devel¬ 
oped the idea of artificiality in conversation with other scholars in an early review (1873). 

80. Schleicher quoted in Crowley 1996: 11. One can also compare the titular metaphor 
oilhe Life of Language by William Dwight Whitney, a Sanskrit scholar who was instrumen¬ 
tal in the establishment of linguistics as a discipline independent from philology. 

81. “It is generally assumed that dramatic Prakrits do not represent the actual speech of 
the people they are supposed to typify. Nevertheless, they are based upon it and they remain 
for us pieces of valuable evidence regarding phonology, morphology and syntax of Middle 
Aryan dialects. This value diminishes with time” (Bubenik 1996: 15). Along the same lines, 
see Bloch 1970 [1914] and 1965 [1934]. 

82. Kloss 1967: 39. 

83. Deshpande 1993. 


CHAPTER 2. INVENTING PRAKRIT: THE LANGUAGES OF POWER 

1 . “That man should speak at all is nature’s act, / but how you speak—in this tongue 
or in that— / she leaves to you and to your preference” (https://digitaldante.columbia.edu/ 
dante/divine-comedy/paradiso/paradiso- 26 ). 

2. See Pollock 2006. 

3. Dante, On Vernacular Eloquence 17.2 (Botterill 1996). 

4. The parallel between the Satavahanas and the Kusanas (but not the literary cul¬ 
tures over which they presided) was explored by Levi 1936; see Ollett 2017 for further 
reflections. 

5. The chronology of the Satavahana dynasty was a lively topic of Indological discussion 
starting with Pargiter 1913 and lasting into the 1970s. Almost all of this scholarship is based 
on Ussherian tabulations of the purdnas and, toward the end of this period, on extremely 
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creative construals of the epigraphic evidence. The abundant numismatic evidence led to no 
convincing chronology until Shailendra Bhandare’s dissertation (1999). 

6. The numismatic evidence analyzed by Bhandare (1999, 2006, 2011) and Joe Cribb 
(1998, 2000) largely corroborates the chronology that Dehejia 1972 derived from inscrip- 
tional paleography and formal comparison of architectural elements. Shastri 1999 more or 
less concurs with these results. 

7. In appendix B, the inscriptions have been given serial numbers, cited in these notes 
in square brackets, e.g., [1] refers to “Kanaganahalli inscription of the time of Vasisthiputra 
Sri Chimuka Satavahana, year 16.” 

8. [6] and [7]. 

9. On the daksinapatha, see Neelis 2011: 205-226. On political and economic integra¬ 
tion and urbanization during the Satavahana period, see Ray 1986, Morrison 1995, Sinopoli 
2001, Parabrahma Sastry 2008, and Skinner 2012. 

10. This title is applied to an unknown king (probably Sri Satakarni) at Naneghat [6], 
to Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni at Sannati [11], to Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi at Nasik [18], 
and to Sri Satakarni (probably Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni) in the Junagarh inscription [104]. 
It supplies the title to Gokhale 2008, Lord of Daksinapatha, a collection of essays on the 
Satavahanas. 

11. General treatments of rock-cut architecture include Dehejia 1972 and Nagaraju 1981; 
see also Rees 2011. 

12. See Bakker 2007: 21; the image gallery of the Kusana rulers at Mat, near Mathura, is 
a later example (see Liiders 1961: 131-147), as is the one at Surkh Kotal (Fussman 1989); on 
these see also Rosenfield 1967. For the representation of the Satavahanas at Kanaganahalli, 
see below in the text. 

13. “Poetry of politics”: Pollock 1996:198. 

14. The donations to the priests are called dakhind (daksina ), and those to the spectators 
are called pasapaka (prasarpaka). 

15. The first legible invocation (line 1) reads natno dhammasa; something has been lost 
prior to this. See Minkowski 2008 for the introductory verses of literary texts, with which 
the invocations of inscriptions (commonly sidham in this period) bear some relation, as yet 
undetermined. For the Vedic and post-Vedic connotations of dharma, see Olivelle 2004: 82. 

16. See, e.g., Apastambasrautasutra 21.5.10 and 21.8.7 and Baudhayanasrautasutra 8.5. 

17. For a good bibliographic introduction to the enormous scholarly literature on 
Asoka’s inscriptions, see Falk 2006. 

18. See the Compendium of the Essence of Figures in Literature 1.3 of Udbhata for the 
definition of chekdnuprdsa. 

19. Caritabrahmacariydya could also refer to her study of the Vedas. Biihler (fol¬ 
lowed by Sircar and Mirashi) inserted word breaks to read yaha huta dhupanasugamdha, 
but the following letter ya guarantees that this is another long compound describing 
Naganika (so also Gokhale 2004-2006: 250); see the bibliography for [6]. See the Orna¬ 
ment of Literature of Bhamaha 2.8 and Udbhatas Compendium 1.8-10 for latdnuprdsa. 
Some of the more interesting controversies surrounding the interpretation of this in¬ 
scription have involved the eligibility of women to perform srauta sacrifices; see Sanka- 
ranarayanan 1999. 
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20. Dandin calls power ( ojas ) the “essence of literary prose” (gadyasya jivitam ) in his 
Mirror of Literature 1.80. Treatise on Theater 16.105 reads: samasavadbhir bahubhir vicitrais 
ca padair yutam \ sdnurdgair udarais ca tad ojah parikirtyate ||. I follow Abhinavagupta’s 
insightful commentary in my interpretation of this verse. I follow Amarasimha ( ojo diptau 
bale, 3.3.234) in translating ojas as “power,” where a more conventional translation might be 
“vigor”; the word is cognate with the word “august.” 

21. Tieken 2006; see chapter 4. 

22. The term apratihatacakra- was used by Kharavela, across the Deccan in Odisha, 
within a generation of the Naneghat inscription. It was also used by Indo-Parthian ruler 
Gondophares, of the middle of the first century bce, and the Ksatrapa Rajuvula of Mathura, 
in the early first century ce (Rosenfield 1967: 152). It is probably referenced in the epithet 
apatihatasamkapa- “whose resolve to sacrifice was never impeded,” of the Iksvaku rulers of 
Nagarjunakonda (late third century ce). 

23. As noted by Jacobi (1886: §13), who makes what I consider a faulty historical infer¬ 
ence about this difference (see below in the text). 

24. The term “linguistic volume” is Gramsci’s (Lo Piparo 2010: 27). 

25. The reading and translation are from Nakanishi and von Hiniiber 2014; see [25] for 
the other label inscriptions. See Fynes 1995 on the religious patronage of the Satavahanas. 
Zin 2013 wonders why rulers who were not themselves Buddhists were so prominently de¬ 
picted in the Buddhist art of Kanaganahalli. For the phrase mahacaitya applied to the stupa 
at Kanaganahalli, see Skilling 2016. 

26. The inscriptions of Hathibada and Ghosundl in the early first century bce speak 
of the construction of a structure for worship of Samkarsana and Vasudeva; see Salomon 
1998: 87. 

27. Tieken 2008:371 n. 82. Compare the surprise of Acarya (1982: 27) at Gautami Balasris 
eulogy of her son at Nasik: yah sacmuc dscarya ki bat hai ki svayarn ko ek brahmana’ aur 
'khatiyadapamanamadana’ kahne vale tathd vaidik evam bhagavatdharm kd punaruddhar 
karne vale sdtavdhan naresom ne prakrt ko rdjbhdsd kd gaurav pradhan kiya (“It is really a 
matter of surprise that the Satavahana kings, who called themselves ‘unique Brahmanas’ 
and ‘destroyers of the pride and arrogance of the Ksatriyas’ and oversaw a resurgence of 
Vedic and Bhagavata religion, made Prakrit into the major language of state”). 

28. See Pollock 2006 a: 39-50; see also the Vedic prohibition on writing in Aitareya 
Aranyaka 5.3.3, “he should not learn when he has eaten flesh, or seen blood, or a dead body, 
or done what is unlawful, or anointed (his eyes) or oiled or rubbed his body, or had himself 
shaved, or bathed, or has put on colour, or put on a wreath, or had intercourse, or written, 
or obliterated writing” (trans. Keith 1909: 301-302; thanks to Pashaura Singh for drawing 
my attention to this passage). 

29. Scholarship sometimes still refers to this dynasty as the “Cedis” (e.g., Fitzgerald 
2009), on the basis of a rather difficult reading in Kharavela’s Udayagiri inscription [46]. 
The records of other kings, however, use the title Mahameghavahana (see appendix A). 

30. See [46]. Liiders (1911:62) had already recognized in this inscription an early prasasti. 
Some scholars have been troubled by the fact that Kharavelas inscription is in a western 
language rather than an eastern language, and have postulated either that Kharavela em¬ 
ployed a western scribe (Barua 1929:163) or that his aversion to the language of the people 
of Magadha was greater than his aversion to the language of the Satavahanas (Witzel 2006: 
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466). But there was only one language in which serious claims about political power could 
be advanced in Kharavelas time, and that was the western Middle Indie used also by the 
Satavahanas. In its year-by-year organization, Kharavelas inscription recalls those of Asoka 
and ultimately, if indirectly, that of Darius as Behistun (Pollock 2006 b: 180-181). 

31. Line 4: dutiye ca vase acitayitd satakanim pacima-disam haya-gaja-nara-radha- 
bahulam damdam pathdpayati kanhabemnagataya senaya vitas[e]ti asika-nagaram (“And 
in the second year, without a care for Satakarni, he sent his forces, with plentiful horses, 
elephants, infantry, and chariots, to the west, and when his army had reached the Krishna 
and Wainganga rivers, he terrified the city of Rsika”). Reading asika for Barua’s asaka and 
kanhabemnagataya with Jayaswal (1929-1930) instead of Barua’s ka[limga]gatdya ca. Nath 
1990 has convincingly identified Rsikanagara ( asikanagara ) with the town of Adam in 
northeastern Maharashtra. 

32. See Cox 2013: 136 for a short discussion of these compounds. One example is 
bh[i]ta-tasite ca nikhita-chata-bhimgare hita-ratana-sapateye sava-rathika-bhojake pade 
vamdapayati, literally, “he made all of the Ratthikas and Bhojakas, having been first terri¬ 
fied and then trembling, having had their parasols and pitchers cast away, having had their 
jewels and riches taken away, to bow at his feet.” 

33. An example is haya-gaja-nara-radha-bahulam , cited in n. 30 above. I have tried and 
failed to find examples in this inscription of metrical prose such as the vedha discussed by 
Jacobi 1885 and Mette 1973. 

34. Of its literary qualities, the repetition of the key word caka in different senses 
(apatihata-caka-vdhana-balo caka-dhar[o] guta-cako pavata-cako), a kind of latdnuprdsa, 
can be mentioned. 

35. sava-pasamda-pujako sava-devayatana-samkara-karako in line 17; sava- 
gharavdsinam ca sava-rdja-bhatakdnam ca sava-gahapatikanam ca [ sava\-bamhananam ca 
pdna-bhojanam dadati arahatanam [samananam ca] [pdna-bhojanam] dadati [sata-sahase- 
hi] in line 9. 

36. [18]. My argument presupposes a date of ca. 84 ce for the death of Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni, which is supported by a variety of evidence (Seeley and Turner 1984; Bhandare 
1999; Cribb 1992,1998,2000; Shastri 1996c). The essential points of this argument, however, 
are compatible with the older date of ca. 124 ce (Sircar 1966). 

37. [11]; see figure 5. Nakanishi and von Hiniiber restore [vasethi] instead of [gotami] in 
the kings metronymic, which is inexplicable in view of the parallels to the Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion. I do not know where the Sannati stela is currently located (it is not at the Gulbarga 
museum, where many of the other stelae from Sannati are housed). 

38. “. . . khatiya-dapa-mana-mada-nasa-saka-yavana-palhava-nisudanasa dhama- 
pajita-kara-viniyoga-karasa kitaparadhe pi satu-jane apana-hisa-rucisa dijavara-kutuba- 
vivadhanasa khakharata-vasa-niravasesa-karasa sdtavdhana-kula-yasa-patithdpana-karasa 
sava-mad alabhivadita-ca[ra]nasa vinivatita-catuvana-sakarasa aneka-samardvajita- 
satusaghasa aparajita-vijaya-pataka-satujana-dupadhasamya-puravarasa kula-purisa- 
parapara-gata-vipula-raja-sadasa. . .” Later sources identify the sounds of royalty as five 
drums ( pancamahasabda ). 

39. There are interesting recollections of this story in the Jain tradition. The commen¬ 
taries on the Avasyaka (see Balbir 1993a: 60) and the Prabandha of Padalipta relate that 
the Satavahana king sent an agent to Nahapana in Bharuch who prevailed upon Nahapana 
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to spend all of his money on religious donation; when Nahapana ran out of money, the 
Satavahana king besieged Bharuch and killed Nahapana. See also Klatt 1882: 252, which 
notes that Nabhovahana (Nahapana) ruled for forty years according to Jain chronology 
(such a duration is corroborated by his series of portrait coins). For the most detailed nar¬ 
rative of this conflict, based primarily on numismatic evidence, see Bhandare 1999. 

40. This range—from highly composite to highly analytic over the course of a single 
sentence—would become typical of later prose-poetry in Sanskrit, such as Subandhu and 
Bana. 

41. “This is deliberate art, however little we may admire it,” Keith 1920: 50 concedes. 
Winternitz 1985 [1920]: 38 asserts that the inscription has “all the characteristics of the style 
of ornate prose.” Kane 1961: 336 says that the Nasik inscription “exhibits the same traits” as 
the literary prose of Rudradaman’s Junagarh inscription. 

42. A few specific echoes can be singled out. “The one whose mounts have drunk from 
the waters of the three oceans” ( ti-samuda-toya-pita-vahanasa) is echoed in a similar title, 
“overlord of the three oceans” ( trisamudradhipataye ) applied to a king named Satavahana 
who briefly appears in Bana’s Deeds ofHarsa (seventh century ce). Another title, “the single 
archer” ( ekadhanudharasa ), recurs as a title of Dilipa in Kalidasas Dynasty ofRaghu (3.31, 
fifth century ce). 

43. Pollock, who coined the term “poetry of politics,” recognizes in the Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion a “quasi prasasti” (Pollock 2006 a: 79 n. 11). 

44. Levi 1904:170. 

45. [100]. For the distinction between expressive and documentary purposes, see Pol¬ 
lock 200612; 117-118. For the Nasik inscription of Usavadata, see Salomon 1998: 89-90. 
Damsteegt 1978: 212 distinguishes a “eulogy” in “almost pure Sanskrit” from the rest of the 
inscription. “[T]he language of the concluding part is different from that of the rest of the 
record,” Sircar 1965: 167 n. 2 observes. Usavadata tried to write in correct Sanskrit but “fell 
back into the traditional Prakrt” after a few lines, Witzel 2006: 467 claims, overlooking the 
functional differentiation. Tieken 2006:108 n. 29 ignores this inscription. 

46. [99]. 

47. Bronkhorst 2014. 

48. See the prohibitions in the Aitareya Aranyaka mentioned above. 

49. [96], [12]. 

50. Seven Centuries W272: kiramti ccia nasal uae reha vva khalaane metti \ sd una 
suanammi kad anaha pdhdnareha vva \ | (“friendship with wicked people is destroyed as 
soon as it’s made, like a letter drawn on water, but friendship with good people is like a letter 
carved onto stone”). On this text, see chapter 3. 

51. Pollock 2006 a: 72. 

52. [12]; Bhandare 1999:135. 

53. [104]. 

54. The suggestion of Witzel 2006: 467 that the Ksaharatas tried and failed “to imitate 
the classical Sanskrit used by their Ksatrapa neighbors” (i.e., Rudradaman), is based on an 
outdated chronology (that of Sircar 1965). Nahapana lived about a hundred years before 
Rudradaman. 

55. According to Lubin 2005:94, the Ksatrapas “demonstrate[d] the legitimacy of [their] 
rule by embracing the sacral authority of the brahmins.” Witzel 2006: 467 invokes a general 
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rule that “outsiders chose to follow local, native tradition and religion strenuously as they 
wanted to legitimize themselves in the eyes of their subjects (and neighbors).” Neither de¬ 
fines legitimation or justifies the extension of legitimation theory from twentieth-century 
Europe to first-century India. 

56. Levi 1904:174. Pollock similarly argues that these foreigners “sought to turn Sanskrit 
into an instrument of cultural-political power of a new sort” (2006a: 72). 

57. Rapson 1908 [1967]: xci and Sircar 1963-1964C call the language “Dravidian Prakrit”; 
it has since been interpreted as Tamil (Panneerselvam 1969; Krishnan 2002) or Telugu (Sar- 
ma 1973). Comparison with early Tamil inscriptions confirms their interpretation as Tamil 
(Mahadevan 2003:199). 

58. Damsteegt 1978,1989. 

59. This is the view of Damsteegt 1978; see p. 223 for the influence of Mathura and p. 208 
for the influence of Brahmanical culture). 

60. The Sanskrit form is ksatrapasya; the Gandhari forms are ksatrapasa and ksatravasa 
(see http://gandhari.org/n_dictionary.php). All Middle Indie languages (including 
Gandhari) have the ending -assa, written -asa in the Brahmi and KharosthI scripts of this 
period. 

61. [28]; [104], line 12: daksindpathapates satakarner dvir api nirvydm avajityavajitya 
[sic] sambamdha[vi\dura[ta\yd anutsadanat prdptayasasd. 

62. In this connection, it is worth mentioning a relief at Kanaganahalli that depicts the 
Satavahana ruler Pulumavi (probably Vasisffiiputra Sri Pulumavi) making a gift of the city 
of Ujjayini, the most important city of the Kardamaka Ksatrapas, to an otherwise-unknown 
“Ajayanta” (see [25]). Evidently there is much we do not know about the history of relations 
between the Satavahanas and their northern neighbors. 

63. Pollock 2006a: 72. 

64. Pischel’s remark that “many a famous Sanskrit work, I think, will turn out to be an 
imitation of a Prakrit original” (1886: 13 n. 1) should thus be modified to reflect translation 
on the level of discourse rather than on the level of the individual work. I thank Sheldon 
Pollock for the reference. 

65. Sircar 1939; for a more recent statement of the same view, see Menon 1996: 251. 

66. [105]. 

67 [55], taking as a representative sample the inscription that Vogel labels as C3 (of 
the Buddha): sidham namo bhagavato devaraja-sakatasa supabudha-bodhino savamhuno 
sava-satdnukampakasa jita-raga-dosa-moha-vipamutasa mahagani-vasabha-[gam]dha- 
hathisa samma-sam[budh]asa dhatuvara-parigahitasa ; (of Sri Cantamula): maharajasa 
virupakhapati-mahasena-parigahitasa hirana-kota-go-satasahasa-hala-satasaha[sa-]ddyisa 
savathesu apatihata-samkapasa vasithiputasa ikhdkusa siri-cdtamulasa. Note the link¬ 
ing of the two passages by the word parigahitasa, and the connection between apatihata- 
samkapasa and the apratihata-cakasa of Naneghat and the apatihata-bala-vdhano of Uday- 
agiri. A longer eulogy of the Buddha is found in inscription G. For a new study of the 
Iksvaku inscriptions, we look forward to the results of a research project directed by Stefan 
Baums, Arlo Griffiths, Ingo Strauch, and Vincent Tournier. 

68. No Sanskrit inscription is dated to the reigns of Sri Cantamula (r. ca. 225-240) 
or Virapurusadatta (r. ca. 240-265); Sanskrit inscriptions appear in the reign of Ehuvula 
Cantamula (r. ca. 265-290) and Rudrapurusadatta (r. ca. 290-315). One of Virapurusadatta’s 
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wives was Rudradharabhattarika, “daughter of the maharaja of Ujjayinl” ( ujanika-mahara- 
balika mahadevi rudradharabhat[a\rika, in [55], inscription B5), and one of Ehuvula 
Cantamula’s wives—and the mother of Rudrapurusadatta—was Vammabhatta, “the daugh¬ 
ter of a Mahaksatrapa” in [75]. 

69. [107]. For this reading and interpretation see Salomon (2013): samjayapur[i] toyoraj[a] 
bhi ava[nta]kena sakena Rudradam[e]na vanavasakena [ca] visnurudrasivalananda[sata] 
kanmina [s]th[d\natopi na calito. 

70. [80], verse 33 (in an obscure matrasamaka meter): 

sayiha bhagavato bhavasyadidevasya siddhyalaye siddha-gandharvva-rakso-ganais sevite 

vividha-niyama-homa-diksa-parair brahmanai snatakai stuyamane sada-mantra-vadais 
subhaih \ 

sukrtibhir avaniscarair atma-nissreyasam prepsubhis satakamyadibhis sraddhayabhyarccite 

idam urusalilopayogasrayam bhupatix karayam asa kakusthavarmmd tadakam mahat || 

71. Pischel 1981 [1900]: 8 n. 5. 

72. For the loss of initial s see Burrow 1947; the pronunciation of post-nasal or intervo¬ 
cal stops as voiced is a general feature of many South Dravidian languages (such as Tamil) 
in which voice is not contrastive. 

73. These are found in the inscriptions of the Salankayanas [86, 87, 88] (the relatively late 
inscription of Hastivarman II [89] shows a promiscuous mixture of Sanskrit and Middle 
Indie words), the Vasim plates of the early Vakatakas [90], and the Patagandigudem plates 
of Ehuvula Cantamula [71]. 

74 - [51]. [52]- 

75 - [90]. [83], [71], [84], [86], [87], [88]. The one (very early) exception to the rule is 
Ramgarh (Falk 1991). 

76. Compare the observation of Sankaranarayanan (2009: 49): “Now, if one chooses to 
compare the elegant poetic language of the Sanskrit inscriptions of the early Guptas ... on 
the one hand and the colourless prose of the Prakrit records of the last phase of the Prakrit 
age... on the other, one cannot easily escape the conclusion that it was the ardent desire for 
poetry on the part of kings of the age and of their favourite court poets that must have been 
responsible for this change-over in medium.” 

77. See Pollock 2006a: 115-161 on prasasti. Sircar 1939 already appreciated the influence 
of the Satavahanas on subsequent political discourse. 

78. ti-samuda-toya-plta-vahanasa [18]; trisamudranatha- (in the Kevala Narasimha temple 
inscription [95]), catur-udadhi-salilasvadita-yasa (in the Pune plates of Prabhavatigupta [91]). 

79. Salomon 1998: 85-86. 

80. See Salomon 2001; Salomon 1995: 302: “the tendency has been... to view, and some¬ 
times dismiss, the hybrids as some sort of exceptional and ‘artificial’ linguistic construction, 
or to attribute them to some vaguely stated ‘influence’ of Prakrit on Sanskrit or vice versa.” 
For the problems of hybridity, see Flood 2009:150-151; for a criticism of Franklin Edgerton’s 
expansive definition of “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit,” see Brough 1954. 

81. Strauch 2012:150; see also Bronkhorst 2010, 2014. 

82. See, with deep reservations, Bronkhorst 2011: 18: according to its reading of early 
Indian sources, “different languages, each exhibiting its own structure, do not exist. Ulti¬ 
mately there is only Sanskrit, and other languages in principle share its structure.” In this 
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connection it is interesting to note that a Bactrian inscription of Kaniska (Sims-Williams 
2004) from Rabatak around 130 ce refers to the “Indian” (uvdooao, hindwa ) forms of sev¬ 
eral names. 

83. Sanskritization “did not only involve a linguistic shift within the boundaries of Bud¬ 
dhist literature but.. . also ... a cultural change which implied a more intensive confronta¬ 
tion with new branches of non-Buddhist literature composed in Sanskrit,” Strauch 2012:151 
rightly says of Gandharan Buddhist literature. 

84. These processes had been known in some form to earlier scholars (Jacobi 1886 calls 
the first Ausbildung and the second Verschriftlichung). 


CHAPTER 3. INVENTING PRAKRIT: THE LANGUAGES OF LITERATURE 

1 . Bakhtin 1981 : 295 . 

2. Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 15-16. The only comprehensive history of Prakrit literature that 
I know is Jain 1961, which is organized into Jain and non-Jain sections (Jain 2004 presents 
much of the same material in English). For the conceit of “two histories” and its critical 
potential see Kaviraj 2003 and especially Chakrabarty 2000. 

3. Winternitz 1985 [1920]: 37; Keith 1920: 223-226; Lienhard 1984: 64. For the golden age 
see Muller 1883; the idea is reprised in Ingalls 1976. 

4. Biihler 1890; Levi 1908 contains a short aper^u of the discovery and reception 
of Asvaghosas works (and was followed in 1909 by Haraprasad Shastri’s discovery of 
Asvaghosa’s poem titled Handsome Nanda). 

5. See Wright 1966, which uses the designation “non-classical,” partly as a provocation. 

6. Jacobi 1894. 

7. Pollock 1996, 2006a. 

8. Jacobi 1908-1909. 

9. Warder 1990 [1974]: §§613-662; Pollock 2006 a: 77S. 

10. Comm, on Prakrit Pihgala v. 1 (p. 2 in Kavyamala edition): samskrte tv adyakavir 
valmikih, prakrte sdlivdhanah, bhdsdkdvye pihgalah. 

11. Seven Centuries ofArydsv.s&'.prdkrtamayam nibandham vitanvata salavahananrpena \ 
kdvydndm itaresam tadvikrtitvam kathitam arthdt ||. 

12. Joglekar 1946. 

13. One exception is the Jain monk Rajasekhara. He is forced to conclude that Satavahana 
is a family name ( satavahanakramikah satavahana iti) by a chronological discrepancy: one 
king of this name, he says, was a contemporary of Vikramaditya in 57 bce, and another was 
a contemporary of Kalakacarya in 466 ce ( Twenty-four Prabandhas , p. 152). 

14. Hala is seventeenth on the unified list provided by Pargiter 1913: 36, preceded by 
Aristakarna (a name that must either be a corruption or a false Sanskritization) and fol¬ 
lowed by Mantalaka (who is mentioned in the label inscriptions at Kanaganahalli [25].) 

15. Shobhana Gokhale (1988) claimed to have discovered a coin of Hala, but Chan- 
drashekhar Gupta (1993) showed that her reading is impossible. For the need to supplement 
the purdnas with material sources in the evaluation of their historical claims, see Bhandare 
2006. 

16. A minister named Hala is mentioned in an inscription from Kuda [45], prob¬ 
ably from the first century ce. A similar form, Halaka, is attested on a Brahmi label on 
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an ostrakon from Egypt dating to around the second century ce (Salomon 1991: 733). The 
feminine form Halannika is attested from Kanheri [106]. For the derivation see the intro¬ 
duction to Upadhyes edition of the Lilavai, p. 43, Sircar 1968: 207, and Warder 1990 [1974]: 
§771. Gopalachari 1941: 42 derives the name from satakarni rather than from satavahana. 
Warder identifies Hala with Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, evidently because he was one of 
the dynasty’s greatest kings and most likely to have patronized a great work of literature. 

17. In one of his Sanskrit lexicons, the Wishing-Stone of Meanings, Hemacandra lists Hala 
and Satavahana as synonyms (3.376). Similarly, Ksirasvamin, in his commentary to Amara’s 
Treasury 2.8.2, quotes a verse that gives Hala and Sdlivdhana as synonyms. In his Garland of 
Regional Nouns, Hemacandra lists Hala as a synonym of Salahana (8.66), Kumtala as a syn¬ 
onym of Hala (2.36), and Caiiracimdha as another synonym of Hala (3.7). In the latter two 
cases, Hemacandra explains Hala as Satavahana in his Sanskrit commentary. Hemacandra 
evidently thought, along with Rajasekhara before him, that Hala-Satavahana was a king 
of the Kuntala region in what is now northern Karnataka. The name Caturacihna means 
that he used the signature catura, a fact for which Hemacandra is the only authority. Hala 
and Satavahana are used interchangeably in the Lilavai of Kautuhala and the Twenty-four 
Prabandhas of Rajasekhara. 

18. Sources for these stories (many of which have been assembled by Upadhye 1970: 6-12 
and Acarya 1982) include, from Jain narrative literature, Twenty-four Prabandhas), pp. i36ff., 
Wishing-Stone of Prabandhas, pp. toff., Collection of Old Prabandhas, pp. liff.; Many Places 
of Pilgrimage (pp. 59ff.), as well as the related prabandhas of Palitta and Nagarjuna in these 
texts and in Deeds of the Promoters; the Lilavati of Kautuhala and the Viracarita (Jacobi 
1876); the relevant sections of the Kashmiri versions of the Great Story (Ksemendra’s Cluster 
of Blossoms from the Great Story and Somadeva’s Ocean of the Rivers of Story); and sections 
of Bana’s Deeds ofHarsa and Dandins Avantisundari. 

19. Twenty-four Prabandhas, pp. 147-148. 

20. Weber 1874: 348: prakrtamayam gadyapadyamayam kdvyam karturn upacakramire. 

21. For “collective effervescence” see Durkheim 1995 [1912]. 

22. Wishing-Stone of Prabandhas, pp. 10-11: sa srisatavdhanas tam purvabhavavrttantam 
jatismrtyd sdksdtkrtya tatahprabhrti danadharmam arddhayan sarvesam mahdkavindm 
vidusam ca sahgrahaparah catasrbhih svarnakotibhir gathacatustayam kritva 
saptasatigdthdpramdnam satavahanabhidhanam sahgrahagdthdkosam sdstram nirmdpya 
nanavadatanidhih suciram rajyam cakdra. 

23. Seven Centuries W3: satta saaim kaivacchalena kodia majjhadrammi \ halena 
viraidim sdlamkdrdna gdhdnam ||. Numbers prefixed with W refer to Webers 1881 editio 
princeps, from which I take the text unless otherwise noted. A crore is ten million. 

24. This interpretation was proposed by Sohoni 1964. 

25. Seven Centuries W467: dvanndi kulaim do cciajanamti unnaim neum \ goria hiaadaio 
ahavd salahananarimdo ||. The first word may mean “connected with Parvati” {dparna) or 
“fallen on hard times” {dpanna); the idea is that its impossible for anyone (other than Siva 
himself) to enhance the status of Parvati’s family by marriage, since she is the daughter 
of the already exalted Himalaya mountain. The verse is unanimously ascribed to Pottisa, 
whom tradition regards as a minister of Satavahana (a role he plays in the romance 
Lilavati), although the printed text of PItambaras commentary mistakenly associates the 
author name with the preceding verse. 
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26. For the language of Asvaghosa’s dramas, see Liiders 1911. Lenition is the softening 
of consonants (such as the intervocalic t in mata, softened to mada and finally maa); see 
the discussion in chapter 4. Weber 1881; Keith 1920: 224; and Jacobi 1886: §14 argue for this. 

27. Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: §214. 

28. For the conservatism of the inscriptional language, see Warder 1968. 

29. Bhandarkar 1917:189. The word horn (from Greek topa) could have been introduced 
as early as the second century bce, when Greeks began to play an important role on the 
Indian political scene. It is discussed at length in Sphujidhvaja’s Yavanajataka (“Greek Ge- 
nethlialogy”), which was composed in 149 ce. For the seven-day week, see Bennedik 2007, 
who does not mention Seven Centuries. I thank Somadeva Vasudeva for the reference. 

30. See Sircar 1969, who likewise maintained that Candragupta II was the “first” 
Vikramaditya. Legends about King Satavahana make him a rival and contemporary of 
Vikramaditya (as in the Viracarita). 

31. A first-century date has long been favored by people uninfluenced or unconvinced 
by Webers and Bhandarkar’s arguments; see, e.g., Smith 1902: 660; Konow 1894. See also 
Gopalachari 1941, cited in n. 33 below. 

32. Mirashi 1947,19600,19606. See Sohoni 1999 for a criticism. 

33. See Mirashi 1947. I do not know where he cites Pitambara’s commentary from, but 
the verses he mentions as 616, 617, and 618 are found as 619, 620, and 621 in the edition of 
Jagdish Lai Shastri (matching the numeration of Weber’s 1881 edition). W619, W620, and 
W621 appear in Bhuvanapala and Ajada’s recension in a different position and are assigned 
completely different authors. Pitambara attributes W95 to Vakpatiraja, but the correspond¬ 
ing name is spelled as Bappayaraya in Ajada’s commentary, and assigned to W96. The form 
Vakpatiraja found in Pitambara and Bhuvanapala may be a false Sanskritization; I strongly 
suspect that the original form was Bapparaya, the name of an author who is quoted in 
Svayambhus Meters (4.2.7). Only W621 and W95 (as well as W96) are common to all re¬ 
censions in Weber’s edition. The idea of a first- or second-century “kernel” is also found in 
Gopalachari 1941: 42. 

34. A manuscript of Bhuvanapala’s commentary at the Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of 
Indology in Ahmedabad notes in the margin that Pottisa, to whom W4 is ascribed, was 
Hala’s minister. 

35. The quotation is from Zumthor 1992 [1972]: 5-6, in reference to twelfth-century Eu¬ 
rope. Tieken 2001: 111 also suspects that “the gathas were composed only at the moment of 
their inclusion in the Sattasai.” 

36. Novetzke 2008. 

37. See Songs of the Buddhist Nuns (Therigdthd), trans. Flallisey, p. xxiii. 

38. Verse 468 of the Topical Anthology (Vajjalagga ), compiled some time after Seven 
Centuries, memorializes Hala: “They say women are faithful if they come from good fami¬ 
lies. But that’s not true: they are faithful if they have a good husband. Even when Hala 
went to heaven, the Godavari river did not leave her master’s place, the city of Pratisthana” 
(purisavisesena saittanai na kulakkamena mahilana \ saggam gae vi hale na muyai gold 
paitthdnam ||, reading paitthdnam as both pratisthanam and pati-sthanam). 

39. Desai 1985:18-28 records the common interpretation of couples ( mithunas ) as aus¬ 
picious symbols in sculptural art of the Satavahana period, but also notes their decorative 
function and the prominence of the erotic ( srngdra ) in the decorative program of rock-cut 
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caves and stupas ; see also Meister 1979: fn. 1 .1 know of no art-historical study of the stelae 
from Sannati and environs (for images, see Sarma and Varaprasada Rao 1993). For Kanaga- 
nahalli, see Poonacha 2013 and Zin 2013. 

40. See Ali 2004: 72 and Chakladar 1990 [1929]: 30-33. The most convincing argument 
for this date is the fact that the text refers to Kuntala Satakarni (possibly belonging to the so- 
called Banavasi branch of the Satavahanas, who ruled in the third century) and the Abhiras 
(who also ruled over various parts of India immediately after the breakup of the Satavahana 
empire in the third century), but not to the Guptas. 

41. For these legends see Levi 1903; see now Ollett 2017. 

42. See Wilden 2014: 8, placing the earliest collections in the first century ce. 

43. Seven Centuries, W2: amaam pauakavvam padhium sown caje na anamti \ kamassa 
tattatattim kunamti te kaha na lajjamti || (Tieken reads tamta- for tatta-). Note that this is 
missing from the recension of Bhuvanapala and Ajada (and of Upadhyaya Laksmidhara, 
who follows their recension for the first hundred verses). 

44. Tieken 2001: 73-79; Khoroche and Tieken 2009: 2-6. 

45. Kama Sutra, p. 53: vesydbhavane sabhdydm anyatamasyodavasite vd samanavid- 
yabuddhisilavittavayasam saha vesydbhir anurupair dldpair asanabandho gosthi, tatra 
caisdm kdvyasamasyd kaldsamasyd vd. Analysis of Literature, p. 55: tatra yathasukham 
asinah kdvyagosthim pravarttayet bhavayet parikseta ca, vasudeva-satavahana-sudraka- 
sahasankadin sakaldn sabhapatin ddnamandbhydm anukurydt. 

46. Jacobi 1886: §14, also Biihler 1890 and Konow 1894, all of whom place the origins of 
kdvya in the forgotten past; Zumthor 1992 [1972]: 35. 

47. See, e.g., Mirashi 1960a: “the poets belonged to all ranks of the society from 
the king to the peasant.” Weber 1881 calls the Prakrit of Seven Centuries a lebendige 
Volkssprache (xxiii). For further examples, see Tieken 2001: 54. For a critical response, 
see Boccali 2009. 

48. Seven Centuries, W169: nikkammahi vi chettdhi pamaro iiea vaccae vasahim \ 
muapiajadsunna'iagehadukkham pariharamto ||. 

49. That this work represents a collection of popular songs is highly improbable,” 
Beames 1872: 222 observes. “Although they are full of allusions to rural scenery and occupa¬ 
tions, they appear to bear no greater marks of being real songs of the peasantry, than the 
insipid couplets of the bergers and bergeres of Louis XIV s court did to the utterances of the 
gaunt starving peasantry of France at that epoch.” 

50. Tieken 2001: 79; emphasis added. 

51. Like many other readers of this literature (including the traditional commentators), 
I find little in the verse or even in the conventions of reading Prakrit poetry to recommend 
Tieken’s interpretation. But the word “empty,” or more precisely “emptied out” {sunnaid), 
does invite a comparison with the empty temples where Seven Centuries’ villagers often 
have their liaisons, and might add to the farmers disappointment. 

52. Cf. Friedhelm Hardys note in his introduction to Govardhana’s Seven Centuries of 
Ary as (p. xxi): “Albrecht Weber, the first scholar who worked seriously on the Sattasai, mis¬ 
takenly thought that Hala’s collection represented ‘peasant poetry’ merely because farmers 
are spoken of in some of the verses. In fact, the opposite is true: in Hala, peasants are specifi¬ 
cally marked because they are outside the poets’ own milieu.” 
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53. Tieken too considers clever speech to be one of Seven Centuries’ themes, but this is 
an “exception” to the general pattern (2001: 68-72). For the date of Bhuvanapala, see Va- 
sudeva and Chiarucci 2011. 

54. Smith 1985: too. 

55. For the expansion of trade and guilds under the Satavahanas, see Ray 1986. 

56. Gutzwiller 2006: 401. 

57. Cf. Winternitz 1985 [1920]: 108: “these Prakrit lays are not in fact folk-songs in the 
real sense of the word, but probably popular models of imitated creations of Indian ornate 
poets, who strove not only for describing the life and activity, above all the life of love, 
but would also reflect in the feelings and sentiments of the country girls and country lads, 
the herdsmen and cowherdesses, the female gardener, millers wife, the hunter and the la¬ 
bourer.” Lienhard 1973: 115 observes: “there can be no doubt that the Sattasai presents a 
poetry of very elaborate design and an extremely refined taste and thus is far from being 
unconventional and simple.” 

58. Seven Centuries, W637: dhanna vasamti nisamkamohane vahalasaddalavaie \ 
vaamdolanahallamtavenugahane giriggame ||. I translate the reading of Bhuvanapala (679), 
which seems better than the vulgate reading (which has pattala for saddala and onavia for 
hallamta). 

59. Ibid., W638: papphullagharakalamba nidhoasilaala muiamora \ pasaramtojjhara- 
kalaalamanohard ihagiriggama ||, I again follow Bhuvanapala (680). 

60. For a discussion of the logic of the commentaries on Seven Centuries, see Dundas 
1985. For Abhinavaguptas contention that one can only appreciate these verses by recon¬ 
structing the “speaker’s meaning” from the context, see the discussion in chapter 4 below. 
For the debate, which focused on the ninth-century Light on Suggestion and its claim that 
“suggestion” ( dhvani ) is the key to literary meaning, see McCrea 2008. 

61. Seven Centuries, W705 might also be mentioned, although it occurs only in 
Pitambara’s text and a few other versions of the vulgate: gdmaruha mhi game vasami 
naaratthiim na anami \ naaridnam paino haremija homi sd homi 11 (“I grew up in the village, 
I live in the village, and I know nothing of city life. But I snatch away the husbands of city 
women. I am what I am”). For an argument against Tiekens ironic readings that is based on 
this second level of meaning, see Boccali 1990: 24-25. 

62. See, e.g., Seven Centuries, W174: vamkacchipecchirinam vamkullavirina 
vamkabhamirinam \ vamkahasirina puttaa punnehi jano pio hoi || (“Their glances are 
crooked. Their speech is crooked. Their walk is crooked. Their laugh is crooked. You have 
to be really lucky, my boy, to end up as their lover”). 

63. Jinesvara, Treasury of Gdthd-Jewels, 255: vamkabhaniyaim katto katto 
addhacchipicchiyavvaim \ usasiyampi munijjaichaillajanasamkulegame ||. 

64. Seven Centuries, W720 (found only in some versions of the text, including the man¬ 
uscripts Weber calls ^7t)(RST as well as Bhuvanapala 534): ditthaijam na dittho saralasahavai 
jam ca nalavio \ uvadro jam na kao tain cia kaliam chaillehim ||. 

65. Flere is Bhuvanapala: “She does not want just anyone to figure out that she is 
attracted to him. But the very means by which she conceals her feelings ends up guid¬ 
ing the inference of clever people” {iyam asminn anurakteti ma kascid ajho janatv iti ya 
eva svdbhiprdyagopanopdyas tasyah sa eva chekalokasya tadiyasayonnayanam jdtarn). 
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Patwardhan, in his translation, has reached the exact opposite conclusion: “clever observers 
drew their own conclusions (about her vanishing love for him).” 

66. Seven Centuries, W163: vamkam ko pulaijjau kassa kahijjau suham va dukkham va \ 
kena samam va hasijjaii pamarapaure haaggame || (“Who will send me a crooked glance? 
Who can I tell my joy and sorrow? Who will I laugh with, in this damned village filled with 
farmers?”). 

67. Ibid., W428: parimalanasuha garua aladdhavivara salakkhanaharand \ thanaa 
kavvalaa vva kassa hiae na laggamti 11 . The verse is 428 in Bhuvanapala and 431 in PItambara. 
For the technical term laksana in this verse, see Raghavan 1973 [1942]: 2. Compare the 
catu verse cited in Shulman and Narayana Rao 1998: 61: sahgitam sdhityam ca sarasvatyah 
stanadvayam \ ekam apatamadhuram anyad alocanamrtam ||. 

68. A. K. Warder (1990 [1974]) was convinced that “embrace” is a technique character¬ 
istic of later literature, and he suspects verses that employ “embrace” of not being original. 
I do not share his skepticism. For the history of “embrace,” see Bronner 2010, who argues 
that it became a central technique in Sanskrit prose, as opposed to an occasional device, 
with Subandhus Vasavadatta in the sixth century ce. See the discussion of W364 in the 
text just below. 

69. W364: ko 'ttha jaammi samattho thaium vitthinna-nimmaluttuhgam \ hiaam tujj- 
ha narahiva gaanam ca paoharam mottum ||. The term paohara means both “cloud” and 
“breast,” and the adjectives apply to both the sky and the king’s heart ( vitthinna means 
“extensive” and “generous”; nimtnala “clear” and “pure”; uttumga “elevated” and “noble”). 
Bhuvanapala (314) notes svdminam kavir upagathayitum idatn aha , “the poet says this in 
order to eulogize his lord.” 

70. Seven Centuries, W726 (only in y, R, S, and Ajada’s comm.): amiamaam cia hiaam 
hattha tanhdhard saamhanam \ camdamuhi kattha nivasai amittadahano tuha padvo |. y is 
alone in reading camdamuhi; the others read camdamuha. Weber considers the construal 
with a king to be indisputably better ( unstreitig besser ) than the construal with a woman. 
Ajada notes that the adjective amittadahano can also be given another meaning, “neither 
Surya nor Agni.” 

71. Deeds of Harsa 14: avinasinam agramyam akarot satavahanah | visuddhajatibhih 
kosam ratnair iva subhasitaih ||. The word jati can refer to the origin of the jewels or the 
metrical form in which Seven Centuries’ verses are composed (alternatively, to the trope of 
“pure description,” better known as svabhavokti, sometimes found in its verses). 

72. Kuvalayamald p. 3: bhaniivildsavaittanacollikke jo karei halie vi | kavvena kim patit- 
the hale hala-viyare vva ||. The verse is difficult to understand; Chojnacki 2008 b suggests 
reading bollikke (“inclined to talking,” or so this word seems to mean in its only other oc¬ 
currence in the Kuvalayamald ). 

73. See, e.g., Jacobi 1886: §14, cited in nn. 26 and 46 above. 

74. Tieken 2001: 78. 

75. Hart 1975,1976. 

76. I thus agree with Siegfried Lienhard, who was one of the first to highlight these par¬ 
allels, commenting: “I do not think that an obvious solution can be found for this problem 
at present” (1973: 116). See also Lienhard 1971. Tieken 2001 argues exactly the opposite of 
Hart, viz. that Tamil poetry is modeled on Prakrit poetry. For a recent exposition of the 
aesthetics of early Tamil poetry, see Shulman 2016. 
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77. See Mayilainatar s urai on Nannicl v. 48 ( ceyvittonar peyar perrana catavakanam 
inantiraiya mutalayina) and Nakkiranar’s urai on the first section of Iraiyanar Akapporul. 
See also Zvelebil 1973 .1 thank Blake Wentworth for his comments on these passages; he sug¬ 
gests that in the understanding of Mayilainatar and Nakkiranar, the Catavakanam should 
have been a Tamil poem. 

78. See Mirashi 1963: xxix. Mirashi has discussed the literary activities of the Vakatakas 
in several publications (e.g., 1945,1960a). The fragments of Hari’s Victory can be consulted 
in Kulkarni 1991. 

79. Mirashi 1951; note the reference to vacchomi (vatsagulmi ) at the beginning of 
Rajasekharas Karpuramahjari. 

80. Ravana’s Demise 1.10: parivaddhai vinnanam sambhdvijjai jaso vidhappamti guna \ 
suvvaisuurisacariam kim tamjena na haramti kavvdldvd ||. 

81. Besides the edition, see Jain 1961: 381-393; 1977,1997. The author of the Wanderings, 
who held the title vdcaka, was different from Sanghadasa Ksamasramana, who composed a 
bhasya on the Brhatkalpasutra. The Great Story is connected to Satavahana in its Kashmiri 
versions (the Ocean of the Rivers of Story and Cluster of Blossoms from the Great Story), but 
not elsewhere. 

82. Wanderings, Kahuppatti (pp. 1-26); on p. 1 , guruparampardgayam vasudevacariyam 
samgaham vannaissam. 

83. Winternitz 1972 [1927]: 475: “for the Jains, more than any other sect, have in their 
writings, and especially in their exceptionally comprehensive narrative literature, never ad¬ 
dressed themselves exclusively to the learned classes, but made an appeal to other strata 
of the people also.” Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 15: “The Jains, however, have always possessed a 
particular affinity for Prakrit as well as for the later popular languages.” 

84. Piotr Balcerowicz (2001) argues that of the two philosophical works ascribed by tra¬ 
dition to “Siddhasena,” the Right-minded Reasoning (Sanmatitarka ) in Prakrit is more than 
a century older than the Incarnation of Logic (Nydydvatdra ) in Sanskrit; he calls the author 
of the former Siddhasena Divakara and the author of the latter Siddhasena Mahamati. 

85. See Granoff 1989b; 34off.; 1990. 

86. Haribhadra Suri, Dasavaikalika Tikd: bdla-stn-mudha-murkhdnam nmam 
cdritrakdhksindm \ anugrahartham tattvajhaih siddhantah prakrtah krtah || (quoted in Gan¬ 
dhi 1927: 73). For Haribhadra’s dates, see Jinavijaya 1988 [1919]. 

87. Endless Stream of Likenesses and Births, w. 51-53: samskrta prakrta ceti bhdse 
pradhanyam arhatah \ tatrdpi samskrta tavad durvidaghdahrdi sthitd ]| bdldndm api 
sadbodhakarini kamapesala \ tathapi prakrta bhasd na tesam api bhasate || upaye sati 
kartavyam sarvesam cittarahjanam \ atas tadanurodhena samskrteyam karisyate ||. 

88. See the discussion of the Sthanahgasutra in chapter 5. 

89. See Ghosal 1969. 

90. See his grammar, Pischel 1981 [1900]: §§16-21. 

91. See Punyavijaya 1968: 18: “The Vedas are a monopoly of the Brdhmanas, that is, 
no one else can understand them; in opposition to this, Lord Mahavlra and Buddha 
proclaimed that knowledge should be easily accessible to all without any discrimination 
whatsoever.” 

92. Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 15-16. 

93. Jacobi 1879:17; see also Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 19. 
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94. Such as the use of -0 rather than -e in the masculine nominative singular, the loss of 
sibilant clusters (- mmi rather than - msi ), and the advanced lenition of intervocalic conso¬ 
nants ( kaa- rather than kada-). 

95. See, e.g., Alsdorf 2006 [1965]. 

96. Von Hiniiber 2001: §53. 

97. Warder 1990 [1974] is the exception, since the canonical literature of the Jains 
does not fall under its scope. Jain Maharastrl texts are treated by Winternitz in a separate 
volume from classical literature, and they are absent in Keith’s and Lienhard’s histories. 
Jain’s (1961) chapter on narrative literature ( kathdsdhitya ) includes all Jain authors, and 
its chapter on poetry ( kdvyasdhitya ) involves all non-Jain authors (with the exception of 
Hemacandra). 

98. One exception is Abhinanda. 

99. Jacobi 1908. 

too. Warner 2002. 

101. Although Vimala never names Valmiki, there is no doubt that Valmiki’s Ramayana 
was his primary source and the object of his critique (Chandra 1970: 234ff.; Kulkarni 1990: 
2l8ff.). 

102. Deeds of Padma 1.8: namavaliyanibaddham ayariyaparamparagayam savvam \ 
vocchami paiimacariyam ahdnupuvvim samdsena ||; cf. also 118.102. 

103. Ibid. 2.i05ff., especially 117 ( aliyam pi savvam eyam uvavattiviruddhapaccayagu- 
nehim \ na ya saddahanti purisd havanti je pandiya he ||); 3.8ff. ( paiimacariyam mahayasa 
ahayarn icchdmipariphudam sown \ uppdiyd pasiddhi kusatthavadihi vivariyd 11”), especially 
3.15 ( naya rakkhaso tti bhannai dasanano neya amisaharo | aliyam ti savvam eyam bhanamti 
jam kukaino mudha ||). 

104. E.g., Ghatage 1934-19356: “But in all these species of literature Jainism cannot claim 
originality in both conception and execution”; Kulkarni 1990: 5, without protest: “Modern 
scholars like Jacobi, Glasenapp and Winternitz hold that the mythology of the Jains is to a 
great extent derivative “ (italics in original). 

105. Tarahgavati probably mentioned that it was composed in Prakrit: Tarahgalola v. 
13 has payayattham ca niba'im [there is a metrical problem here, so perhaps read payaya- 
vayana-nibaddham , or something similar] dhamma-kaham sunaha jai na dubbuddhi | jo 
dhammam sunai sivam so jama-visayam na pecchihii ||: “If your mind is up to it, listen to 
this religious story composed in Prakrit, for the one who listens to the auspicious dharma 
will not see Yama’s realm.” Vimala possibly refers to the language of his Deeds of Padma 
in v. 1.31 ( suttdnusdrasarasam ra'iyam gahahi payadaphudattham | vimalena paiimacariyam 
samkhevenam nisdmeha ||), although payada- probably means “clear” ( prakata ) rather than 
“Prakrit” ( prakrta ). 

106. See the extensive discussion of Pampas Kannada Bharatam (ca. 950) in Language 
of the Gods (Pollock 2006 a: 354-363), and p. 384 for the reference to the “first vernaculariza- 
tion of the epic in South Asia” (Peruntevanar’s Pdratavenpa ). 

107. For some of the differences, see Balbir 1989. 

108. For the niryuktis of the Avasyaka Sutra, as well as the best introduction to the 
niryukti literature in general, see Balbir 19936. The word niryukti- is the conventional San- 
skritization of the Prakrit nijjutti-, which represents nirvyukti-. 
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109. Balbir 1993 b: 39; Dhaky 2004: 138; Schubring 1962: 84. See Dhaky’s article for a 
complete survey of the evidence regarding Bhadrabahu. For the legend of Bhadrabahu’s 
migration to the South, see Ohira 1982:126. 

110. In some cases, later texts furnish a terminus ad quern , e.g., Jinabhadra’s mention of 
the Wanderings ofVasudeva in a commentary dated to 610 ce (Cort 2010: 313). Tarangavati 
and another lost text, Malayavati, are mentioned in a late canonical text, Anuyogadvarasutra 
(sutra 308), which in turn can only be dated by reference to the Council of Valabhl in the 
mid-fifth century at which the Svetambara canon was finalized. Magadhasena is mentioned 
with Tarangavati and Malayavati in Nisithavisesacurni (Jain 1961:376), and Palitta himself is 
mentioned as a contemporary of King Murunda in the somewhat earlier Nisithasutrabhdsya, 
v. 4460. 

111. Later Jain traditions fixed Mahavira’s death at 526 bce, so 4 ce, or perhaps a couple 
of generations later (we do not know what date Vimala himself accepted for Mahavlras 
death), would not be far off the mark for Deeds ofPadma. Jacobi 1918: 59* argued that Vi- 
mala’s acquaintance with Greek astrology places the text in the third century ce (but see n. 
29 above for a critique of these kinds of arguments). See also the introduction to the edition 
of Jacobi and Jinavijaya; Winternitz 1972 [1927]: 477 n. 3, citing Ernst Leumanns view that 
a first-century date is “incontestable”; Keith 1920: 34; and Warder 1990 [1974]: §853, noting 
that Vimala “may be regarded as among the earliest pioneers of Maharastrl literature.” 

112. This section presents a much-abridged version of an argument developed else¬ 
where (Ollett Forthcoming). For Tarangavati and its later abridgements, see Warder 1990 
[1974]: §§835-850; Chaudhari 1973: 335ff.; and Jain 1961: 373-381, who notes (373): “supra- 
siddh padaliptasuri sab se pahle jain vidvan haim jinhomne taramgavati namka svatamtra 
katha-gramth likhkar prakrta katha-sahitya mem ek nal parampara ko janm diya” (“The 
well-known Padalipta Suri was the first of all Jain scholars to gave birth to a new tradition of 
Prakrit narrative literature by writing an independent romance called Tarangavati”). Leu- 
mann 1921 translated the abridgment into German (although his translation focuses on the 
narrative and thus abridges most of the extended descriptions). The only printed edition is 
Bhayani’s, which also provides a Gujarati translation (the basis for Singhavl’s Hindi transla¬ 
tion); Thomas Oberlies is preparing a new edition (personal correspondence). Thanks to 
Bhayani’s translation, the text is well known in Gujarat and has occasioned some scholarly 
discussion (see Vijayasilacandrasuri 2005). 

113. Tarangalola 1640: hdiya-puriya-gacche suri jo virabhadda-namo tti \ tassa sisassa 
lihiya jasenaganinemicamdassa ||. Warder 1990 [1974]: §839 attributes the text to Yasas. It is 
sometimes attributed to Nemicandra instead of Yasas (e.g., by Jain 1961; Chaudhari 1973). 
The relevant section of Bhadresvaras Book of Stories was included by Harivallabh Bhayani 
in his edition of Tarangalola. See also Malvania 1983, noting that Bhadresvara produced a 
synopsis of Tarangavati before including it in his Book of Stories (p. 82). 

114. Tarangalola 5-9: palittaena rdiyd vittharao taha ya desi-vayanehim | ndmena 
taramgavai kahd vicitta ya vipula ya || katthai kuvalaim manoramaim annattha guvila- 
juyaldim \ annattha chakkalaim duppariallai iyaranam | | na ya sd koi sunei na puno pucchei 
neva ya kahei \ viusdna navara joggd iyara-jano tie kim kunati \ \ to ucceuna gdhdo palittaena 
raido \ desi-payaim mottum sarnkhittayari kayd esd \ \ iyardna hiyatthae ma hohi savvahd vi 
voccheo | evam vicimtiunarn khdmeunaya tayam surim ||. The translation is tentative. 
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115. Bhayani 1993c. 

116. The earliest narrative I refer to is the Prabandha of Padalipta in Prakrit, edited by 
R. M. Shah from an unfortunately lacunose manuscript dated to 1235 ce (Shah’s edition 
includes a selection from Bhadresvaras Book of Stories). Later sources include the Deeds of 
the Promoters of Prabhacandra, dated to 1278 ce, pp. 28-40, and Jinabhadra’s Collection of 
Prabandhas , dated to 1210 ce, pp. 92-95 in the Puratanaprabandhasahgraha. 

117. For the two Nagarjunas, see White 1996: 61; for two Siddhasenas, see Balcerowicz 
2001; and for two Haribhadras, see Williams 1965. For Palitta, see Dhaky 1974, 2002 .1 have 
made a few adjustments to Dhaky’s argument (e.g., he thinks that the third Palitta lived 
in the later tenth century, but I put him in the later eleventh or twelfth). The biographical 
sources are dealt with in greater detail in Ollett Forthcoming. 

118. Dhaky 1974. 

119. See Prabandha of Padalipta w. 272ff. (where Nahapana is called Naravahana; I sus¬ 
pect that naranaha is also a modernization of nahavdna); the Book of Stories by Bhadresvara 
(twelfth century) calls the king Nahavahana (see p. 95). On this conflict, see chapter 2. 

120. For example Tilakamahjari 23: prasannagambhirapathd rathdhgamithundsrayd \ 
punya punati gahgevd gam tarahgavati katha || (“The meritorious story of Tarahgavati, 
where pairs of ruddy shelducks reside, purifies the earth like the Ganges, with its clear and 
deep waters / clear and profound style”). 

121. The name Murunda suggests the period of Saka and Kusana supremacy in 
Pataliputra before the Guptas (possibly contemporaneous with the Satavahanas), and three 
Rastrakuta kings named Krsna ruled from Manyakheta in the eighth, ninth, and tenth cen¬ 
turies. As noted above, the hagiographical accounts conflate details from the lives of three 
different Palittas. 

122. Prabandha of Padalipta, vv. 317-318. See also the story of Padaliptasuri in Deeds 
of the Promoters, v. 332 ( katha tarahgaloldkhyd vydkhydtdbhinavd purah); Twenty-Four 
Prabanadhas, p. 28 {ekdm ca tarahgalolam nama campu rdjho gre navdrn nirmapya sa- 
dasi vydcakhye prabhuh). The fact that these prabandhas call the work Tarahgalola sug¬ 
gests that this later redaction of the Tarahgavati was already available in the thirteenth 
century. 

123. Kuvalayamdld, p. 3: pdlittaya-sdldhana-chappannaya-siha-naya-saddehi 
samkhuddha-muddha-saramgao vva kaha tapayam demi ||. The Chappannayas are a mys¬ 
terious group of poets, presumably of the Satavahana age, who are sometimes mentioned 
in later works (by Dandin, Abhinavagupta, etc.). A collection of Prakrit verses published 
by Upadhye (as an appendix to his edition of the Saptasatlsara of Vemabhupala) circu¬ 
lated under the title Verses of the Chappannayas ( Chappannayagdhdo ), although this work 
is evidently later and different form the work that Abhinavagupta knew. See Bhayani 1993c; 
Balbir and Besnard 1993-1994; Balbir 1995-1996. 

i24.Ibid., p. 3: nimmala-manena guna-garuyaena paramattha-rayana-sdrena \ pdlittaena 
halo harena va sahai gotthisu || cakkdya-juvala-suhayd rammattayia-raya-hamsa-kaya- 
harisa \ jassa kula-pavvayassa va viyaraigamgd taramgavai ||. The last verse might rather 
be translated as a samdsokti, as Chojnacki does (2008 b: 28): “Elle donne le bonheur avec 
ses paires de tadornes—ses stances—, et apporte la joie avec ses oies royales—sa grace -, 
cette Ondine qui emane du noble Padalipta comme la Ganga du Mont noble, j’ai nomme 
la Taramgavai .” 
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125. Deeds of Rama, opening of chap. 33: hdlenottamapujaya kavivrsah sripdlito lalitah 
khyatim kam api kalidasakrtayo nitah sakdrdtind \ sriharso vitatdra gadyakavaye bandya 
vaniphalam sadyah satkriyaydbhinandam api ca sriharavarso grahit ||. Palita is an alterna¬ 
tive Sanskritization of the Prakrit name Palitta. 

126. I include, e.g., the aorist in -fa, which is completely absent from both “courtly” 
Prakrit and Jain Prakrit of a later date, as well as suffixed pronouns such as tayam, and a 
first-person present in -am (see the extract cited below in the text for some examples, and 
see Bhayani 1993c; for comparison to the language of the Wanderings ofVasudeva, see Als- 
dorf 1936 and Esposito 2011). 

127. The features are the use of the hiatus filler y (called ya-sruti ) and the use of dental 
rather than retroflex nasals in word-initial position and word-interally when geminated; 
both are typically found in Jain Prakrit texts, and they are mentioned by the Jain gram¬ 
marian Hemacandra, but they are also found, e.g., in the two poems about the tortoise that 
holds up the earth that Bhoja had inscribed in the eleventh century (see chapter 7). Hoernle 
had these doubts already in 1880; see his note on p. iv of his edition of Candas Definition 
of Prakrit. 

128. Taraiigalold 43-50: na ya suvinae na leppe na cittakamme kahdsu ya bahusu \ dittha 
va suya va mae ajja iva sumdara tnahild \ \ layannena ghadiyd kd nu hu sohagga-mamjari 
inarno \ pattd va camda-jonha ruva-guna-samanniya ihaim \ \ kim hojja paydvaind inamo 
vara-juvai-savva-sdrena \ ruva-guna-samauttd savvdyara-nimmiyd suyanu || jai tdva erisam 
se mundiya-bhavde hojja layannam | aslya gihittanae ruva-siri kettiyam manne || bhiisana- 
rahiesu vi kiha va tdva jalla-mailesu amgesu \ jattha thiyd meditthi tatto na varajjai caleum || 
savvamgesu animisd pecchanalold mae suruvam ti \ laggamti laggamti kahimci hirnvdviyd 
ditthi 11 ajjae kam ti-jutte ananna-sarise mana-pdsaya-kare \ accharasanam pi bhave manoraho 
erise ruve || mottuna na pauma-vana-samdam gahiya-nevacchd \ gharamaigaya bhagavai 
dana-guna-padoccaya lacchi ||.” There are various textual problems and uncertainties. 

129. Seven Centuries W234: jassa jahim cia padhamam tissd arngammi nivadia ditthi \ 
tassa tahim cea thia savvamgam kena vi na dittham || (trans. Khoroche and Tieken 2009: 
“On whichever part of her body/One’s eye falls first/There it stays./No one has ever seen 
the whole of her body”); W271: kaha sa nivvannijjaiX jia jahaloiammi arngammi \ ditthi 
duvvalagai vva pamkapadid na uttarai || (trans. ibid.: “How can I describe her?/Once you 
see her body / You cannot take your eyes off it: / They are like a helpless cow / Stuck in the 
mud”). 

130. See Bhayani 1993c and the discussion of the gajjamte khe verse in chapter 4. 

131. Deeds of the Promoters, Deeds of Padalipta Suri, v. 38: ambam tambacchie 
apupphiyam pupphadamtapamtie \ navasdlikamjiyam navavahui kudaena me dinnam ||. 
This story is also related in Jinabhadra’s Prabandhavali (in A Collection of Old Prabandhas) 
and in Rajasekharas Twenty-four Prabandhas (p. 25); it was probably in the missing por¬ 
tion of the Prabandha of Padalipta. I read the story somewhat differently than most of the 
Sanskrit sources, which connect it to Palitta’s power of flight ( padalepa ); the Prakrit sources, 
especially the version in Bhadresvara’s Book of Stories, does not mention the power of flight 
at all, which I understand to be a later addition. 

132. Warder 1990 [1974]: §839. 

133. Sohoni 1999. Later Jain texts naturally have Hala convert to Jainism. 

134. Hoernle i88ofe: lxii. 
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135. On Nagarjuna and Satavahana, see Levi 1936: loiff.. Walser 2005 identifies the 
king, plausibly in my view, with Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni (see Warder 1968 for 
the suggestion that it is Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi). The later Jain traditions that make 
Nagarjuna a student of Palitta (see Granoff 1994) are probably based on the figure that 
M. A. Dhaky calls “Padalipta II,” a Jain adept associated with Satrunjaya around the sev¬ 
enth or eighth century, who may indeed be connected to the adept ( siddha ) and alchemist 
Nagarjuna. 

136. See appendix C. 

137. Pollock 1995. 


CHAPTER 4. THE FORMS OF PRAKRIT LITERATURE 

1. As Saussure preferred to think of language in general: “language is a form and not a 
substance” (2011 [1959]: 122). 

2. Busch 2onfe: 65-101. 

3. See, e.g., Mark Twain’s “The Awful German Language”; David Sedaris, “Easy, Tiger” 
(New Yorker, July 11 & 18, 2011, www.newyorker.com/magazine/2011/07/11/easy-tiger); and 
http://languagelog.ldc.upenn.edu/nll/lp = 23816. French and Italian have fared much better 
in terms of foreign-language cliches. 

4. See the introduction. 

5. Auerbach 1993 [1958]: 249. 

6. Zumthor 1992 [1972]: 50; Swiggers 2009:135. 

7. Grierson 1927:123, quoted in chapter 1. 

8. Brilliance of the Connoisseurs, v. 5: simgara-bhava-suhaa sarasd varasumdari vva 
somali \ kodda-manoraha-janani harai manam pdautti hu\\. 

9. Vajjalagga, v. 28: desiyasaddapalottam mahurakkharachamdasamthiyam laliyam \ 
phudaviyadapdyadattham paiyakavvam padheyavvam ||. See also chapter 5 for a similar 
verse from the same collection. Patwardhan understands the Prakrit name Jayavallaha to 
represent Jayavallabha, but I think Jagadvallabha is more likely. 

10. Not that Prakrit alone had “sweet syllables”: the phrase ( madhuraksara -) is used, 
e.g., of Siddhartha’s speech (in Sanskrit) to his horse Kanthaka ( Story of the Buddha 5.74). 

11. See Tieken 2006, citing Treatise on Theater 16.104: bahuso yac chrutam vdkyam uktam 
vd punah punah \ nodvejayatiyastnad dhi tan madhuryam iti smrtam ||, 

12. Beames 1872: 223. 

13. See Light on Prakrit 1.9 (ten words). I argued (2012) that jahd was metrically re¬ 
shaped to jaha in order to fit into the optimal template of the moraic trochee. 

14. See Light on Prakrit 1.2 (nine words, of which seven involve prefixes: sam-iddhi, 
padi-siddhi, pa-siddhi, dhi-da, pd-sutta, padi-vaa, pd-ada; mdnamsmi, from manasvini, is 
almost certainly contaminated with tndna-, and sdrisa, from sadrsa, has the typical length¬ 
ening of pronominal stems like tnadrsa-, tvadrsa-, etc.). See Pischel 1896,1897; Jacobi 1893, 
1898 (also translated into English in Jacobi i960). 

15. The difference between the number of phonemes of Prakrit and the number of “root 
phonemes” ( muldksaras) of Sanskrit is noted, e.g., in the beginning of the recently discov¬ 
ered Prasnavyakarana (see Acharya 2007), of which Jagat Ram Bhattacharya is currently 
preparing an edition. 
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16. In some manuscripts, only n is written; in others, n is written when it stands at the 
beginning of a word or when doubled, and n is written elsewhere. 

17. See, in general, Bronner 2010. One example is sdrahga in Kalidasa’s Cloud Messenger, 
v. 21 (see Mallinatha’s comment thereon). 

18. Ornament of Literature 2.19-21; Necklace of Sarasvati 2.82-86. For Harivrddha, see 
appendix C. For some comments on these modes, known as vrttis to some authors, see 
Raghavan 1973. 

19. Such as praiiga- “foreyoke” and titati- “sieve.” 

20. Necklace of Sarasvati 2, ex. 191 (p. 240) = Rdvana’s Demise 1.56. 1 cite the verse from 
Rdvana’s Demise because the text of the Necklace of Sarasvati is very imperfect. 

21. Commentary on the above-quoted verse in the Necklace of Sarasvati (p. 240): seyam 
murdhanyanam prathama-caturtha-pancama-dvitais tadavrttya ca prayo jayate. The sound 
t and dh, which seem to be specifically required by Bhoja’s characterization, are absent al¬ 
together from the verse he quotes, and the sound n is repeated only in the word nisanna-. 

22. Bhoja defines the dksiptikd dhruva in his Necklace of Sarasvati as a verse that serves 
to introduce a particular melody, and he cites a Prakrit gathd as an example (Raghavan 
1963: 370). 

23. For example, Lildvai 66: kuvai vi vallaho panaiana taha nayavaro vi sahasio \ 
paraloya-bhiruo vi hu virekka-raso taha cceya \ |. King Satavahana is described as “beloved to 
his wives, although he is a bad husband (or: lord of the earth); strenuously active, although 
his enemies have been humbled (or: devoted to statecraft); delighting in acts of valor, al¬ 
though afraid of the world beyond (or: afraid of rebirth in hell for conduct unbefitting to 
his life as a king).” For bitextual techniques such as “embrace” ( slesa ), and the poetic move¬ 
ments that formed around them, see Bronner 2010. 

24. See, e.g., Collection of Mora- and Syllable-Counting Meters 4.29 (the other varieties 
are scattered throughout this chapter) and Teaching on Meter 4.25-28. Bhoja refers to an 
older view among scholars that the galitaka verses of the three major Prakrit court epics are 
interpolations. Hemacandra has reproduced Bhoja’s comment, although he takes Sarvasena 
to task for including pointless descriptions in the galitaka verses of Haris Victory, so we 
may assume that he did not subscribe to the view that the galitakas were interpolated. See 
Raghavan 1963: 802-803 and Teaching on Literature, pp. 461-462. 

25. Rdvana’s Demise 9.82 (reading raaena for Goldschmidt’s unmetrical rdena). For ya- 
maka, see Soehnen-Thieme 1995 and Tubb 2015. Kalidasa’s systematic yarnaka compositions 
in the Dynasty ofRaghu, discussed by Tubb, may well be influenced by the systematic ya- 
maka compositions found in earlier Prakrit court epics such as Haris Victory. 

26. For the desi vocabulary of Rdvana’s Demise, see Roy 1998. 

27. For the gathd in Prakrit literature in general, see Vyas 1962: §§161-162. The Vajjalagga 
has a gdthdvrajyd (w. 9-18 in Patwardhan’s edition), and the Treasury of Gdthd-Jewels has a 
section titled kdvyaprasamsd (w. 19-29) that includes several verses about gathas. 

28. Pollock 20061 2: 288. 

29. Florsch 1966. 

30. For Avestan verse, see most recently Kuemmel 2013. For Indo-European verse, see 
Meillet 1923, Kurylowicz 1970, and Nagy 1974. 

31. Some authors counted 81,920,000 “surface forms” of the gathd (Definition of the 
Gathd 51; Mirror for Poets 2.6); others rightly disputed this number, because it did not take 
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co-occurrence constraints into account (Govinda on Virahanka’s Collection of Mom- and 
Syllable-Counting Meters 4.107). See Cappeller 1872: 81-85 for examples of the manipulation 
of these possibilities for poetic effect. 

32. See Ollett 2012. The general idea is that the gana is parsed into moraic trochees 
(either a heavy syllable or two light syllables), and those ganas in which a moraic trochee 
begins on the first mora are unsyncopated, while those in which a moraic trochee begins on 
the second mora are syncopated. 

33. See Ollett 2013 and also Cappeller 1872: 72-85, noting that Charles Philip Brown had 
jokingly translated these variants as KaXXioTtq, KaXXuiuyq, and nepiKciXq in his Sanskrit 
Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained (London: Triibner, 1869). For Sanskrit verses that 
exemplify the jaghanacapald pattern, see Emeneau 1955. 

34. Brilliance of the Connoisseurs, v. 25 (folio 3). Rasas and bhavas belong to the techni¬ 
cal vocabulary of Indian aesthetic theory, on which see Pollock 2016. 

35. Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 74-105; 1966,1968; see also Bruhn 1996. On the old arya, see 
Jacobi 1970 [1884]. Warder 1967 has a useful discussion of the gathas in the Pali canon as 
a whole, but he does not elicit the consequences for internal chronology as clearly as Als¬ 
dorf. I do not, by the way, agree with all of Alsdorf s conclusions—he sometimes argues 
that a text is later simply because it does not seem to represent “authentic” Buddhism or 
Jainism (Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 90-91)—but the general chronological scaffolding seems 
secure. 

36. Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 74; Norman 1987. 

37. See Jacobi 1970 [1884]; 1970 [1886]; Schubring 2004; Alsdorf 2006 [1965], 1966,1968; 
Hart 1975; Norman 1987. 

38. On Magadhan culture see Bronkhorst 2007. 

39. Geiger 1956 [1916]; von Hiniiber 1996. 

40. The classic work on Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit is Franklin Edgerton’s dictionary 
(1993 [1953]). 

41. Vyas 1962 notes (§161): uttari bharat mem rndtrik gathaom ka pracdr isvim san ke 
sum ke aspas ki den hai (“the proliferation of ^ana-counting meters in North India is a 
contribution of around the beginning of the common era”). 

42. Balbir 1993 b: 53-55. 

43. Punyavijaya 1968:19-20; see the discussion of “myths of continuity” in chapter 3. 

44. See Charles Hallisey s introduction (xxiii) to his translation of Songs of the Buddhist 
Nuns (2015); Lienhard 1975; Boccali 2007; Rossella 2011. 

45. Rossella 2011: 7; K. R. Norman (300 bce, cited in Hallisey’s translation of Songs of the 
Buddhist Nuns , p. xxxiii). 

46. Smith 1949-1950. 

47. The Definition of the Gathd is dated to the tenth century or later, since in its present 
form it contains a quotation from Rajasekharas Karpuramahjari. But it also shares some 
verses with texts that are indisputably older (see appendix C), and “Nanditadhya” is cited by 
a commentator on ‘Abd ur-Rahmans Message Poem for verse forms that are not discussed 
in the Definition in its present form. Probably there were several versions of Nanditadhyas 
treatise. 

48. See Velankar s discussion in his introduction to the text (he considered them to be 
original). 
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49. Ratndvali 1.13-15; see Svayambhu’s Meters 4.1 ( purvabhaga , p. 114). I have taken the 
reading from Svayambhu; editions of the Ratnavall I have consulted—no critical edition yet 
exists—read the language more in the convention of theatrical Prakrit (Sauraseni). 

50. Anuyogadvara Sutra 271: pariyarabamdhena bhadam jdnejjd, mahiliyam 
nivasanenam \ sitthena donapagam, kavim ca egdi gdhde ||. 

51. See Bana’s verse praising Seven Centuries (quoted in chapter 3), as well as Treasury of 
Gdthd-Jewels 2. V. 7 of Brilliance of the Connoisseurs is relevant here, and I provide the text be¬ 
cause it has not yet been published: vimalo suvanna-gadhio nandlamkdra-bharia-bahalattho \ 
vairoanena raio gdhd-raanassa rehae koso |. The reading -raanana makes better sense. 

52. Mirror of Literature 1.13. 

53. Read koso 'py anekabhinndrthagdthdgrathito gdthdkosah krsnasarah taragana iti 
with Upadhye 1974. 

54. Bhoja, Illumination of the Erotic 11.353-354 (p. 674). Bhoja is followed by Hemacan- 
dra in his Teaching on Literature 8.12-13 (with the Crest-Jewel of Ornaments thereon), who 
also brings in Abhinavagupta’s remarks on th e parydlparydya. 

55. Acarya 1982:128-154. 

56. Ingalls 1965: 44-45. For Ravigupta’s little-known anthology of dryd verses, com¬ 
posed sometime before it was translated into Tibetan in the ninth century, see Hahn 2007. 

57. On the Chappannayas, see Balbir and Besnard 1993-1994 and Bhayani 19936. 

58. Mirashi i960 b argued that the text was originally titled A Treasury of Gdthds 
(Gdthdkosa ); and see too Sohoni 1999; Acarya 1982: 56-57. 

59. Joglekar 1946. 

60. Tieken 1978; Schubring 1955. Balbir 1995 studied these formal structures as they 
are found in Jain literature and showed that they were known to Indian readers (as “chain- 
composition” or srnkhaldbandha). 

61. Ornament of Literature 1.30. 

62. See Bhayani 1993d on the Gdthdmuktdvali and 1993b on vajjd/parydya. The Sanskrit 
word vrajyd is a back-formation from the Prakrit vajjd. 

63. Bappabhatti, Constellation v. 46: susiyattana-bahulakkhaya-sirisa-jaladugga- 
vdranarihim | gdhahim pasamsamtam vadi kaham tarn pasamsemo ||. I have not translated 
the keywords because all of them involve double meanings. 

64. So Bhayani (introduction to the Constellation, p. 7): “This was a traditional device to 
record and protect the authorship of stray verses.” See also Upadhye 1974. 

65. Vv. 26 and 27 (folio 3). 

66. Gadamer 2004 [i960]: 110-119; the (specious) distinction between meaning and sig¬ 
nificance is E. D. Hirsch’s (1967). 

67. Ex. 36 on Mirror for Poets 2.8.7. See Bhayani 1993c. 

68. Siddhahemacandra 8.1.187, about the transformation of aspirates into h (anader ity 
eva, gajjarnti khe mehd ) and 8.3.132, about the use of atmanepada endings. See also Bhayani 
1998: no. 73. 

69. Bhoja, Illumination of the Erotic 10.226 (p. 571; see also Kulkarni 1988: no. 136, p. 69); 
Necklace ofSarasvati 3.153 (p. 383; see also Kulkarni 1988: no. 98, p. 359). 

70. See v. 319 of the Prabandha ofPadalipta. 

71. Svayambhu’s Meters 1.4 ( purvabhaga ) = W75: ua pommardamaragaasarnvalid 
nahaalau oara'i | nahasirikamthabbhattha vva kamthia kirarimcholi ||. See Keith 1920: 223 n. 
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5; Tripathi 1984: 294; Winternitz 1985 [1920]: 114 n. 3; and, more optimistically, Pischel 1981 
[1900]: §13. 

72. Seven Centuries W394: maragaasuividdham va mottiam piai daaggivo \ morn 
pdusadle tanaggalaggarn uaavimdum ||. 

73. Abhinavagupta, New Dramatic Art , v. 1, p. 281 (commentary on the rasasutra ): 
tadupajivanena muktake, tathd ca tatra sahrdayah purvdparam ucitarn parikalpya idrg atra 
vaktasminn avasare ityadi bahutaram pithabandharupam vidadhate, tena ye kdvydbhydsap 
raktanapunyadihetubaladibhih sahrdayas tesam parimitavibhavddyunmilane ’pi parisphuta 
eva sdksdtkdrakalpah kavyarthah sphurati. I follow the translation in Pollock 2016 in inter¬ 
preting this passage . 

74. In the commentary on verse 1.4c of Anandavardhana’s Light on Suggestion. 

75. On kilavis, see Wilden 2006: 158-185. 


CHAPTER 5. FIGURING PRAKRIT 


1 . Sakai 2009 : 83 . 

2. Jakobson 1959: 233. 

3. Sakai 1997, 2009. 

4. Sakai 2009. 

5. Phaedrus 265c: to rtciXiv kot’ ri'Sr| SuvaoGcu diaTEpveiv Kar’ apBpa fj 7i£(pt>K£v, Kai pf| 
EmyEipEtv Karayvuvai pEpoc; pr|S£v, kokou pcryEipou Tpomp yptbpEvov “[the alternative to 
classing different elements together under classes is] being able to distinguish them again 
by their classes, where the joints are, and trying not to make a hack-job of any piece like a 
bad butcher.” 

6. “Diese Vorstellung nun von einem allgemeinen Verfahren der Einbildungskraft, ei- 
nem Begriff sein Bild zu verschaffen, nenne ich das Schema zu diesem Begriffe” (Kant 1998 
[1787]: 242 = A140, B179). Cf. Brian Stock’s formulation (1998:13): “A schema is a pattern of 
information already shaped in discursive or narrative form in the mind.” 

7. As an example of the general kind of “mediating representations” that schemas pro¬ 
vide, recall Goethe’s experiments with the “morphology” of plants. Goethe attempted to re¬ 
describe plants that he encountered in nature as formal or morphological modifications of 
each other, such that all plants could be related in this manner as modifications of an origi¬ 
nary template (an Urpflanze ). The template is the necessary starting point for any possible 
plant, which both bounds the category and encompasses all of its internal diversity. It is 
not a composite picture of actual plants, but a mediating representation: “if [Schiller] takes 
for an idea what to me is an experience,” Goethe wrote, “then there must, after all, prevail 
some mediation, some relationship between the two.” See Heller 1952:5, cited in Monk 1990. 

8. “Dieser Schematismus unseres Verstandes, in Ansehung der Erscheinungen und 
ihrer blofien Form, ist eine verborgene Kunst in den Tiefen der menschlichen Seele, deren 
wahre Handgriffe wir der Natur schwerlich jemals abraten, und sie unverdeckt vor Augen 
legen werden” (Kant 1998 [1787]: 242 = A141, B189). 

9. To take just one example, the texts discussed in Deshpande 1993 largely belong to the 
period before “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” were used as names of languages. 

10. Pollock 1996, 2003, 2006a. 

11. Sakai 2009. 
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12. Quoted in Kahrs 1992: 245 from Grierson’s review of Pischel’s Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen. 

13. See Srimannarayana Murti 1993. According to traditional glosses. Madhavas Com¬ 
mentary on Verbal Roots glosses samskaroti as alamkaroti “adorn, elaborate” (p. 511). The 
Kasi Commentary glosses the term samskara several times as “attributing excellence to 
something that already exists” ( sata utkarsadhanam samskdrah, e.g., on Astadhyayi 4.4.3). 

14. The word is derived from the base prakrti with the suffix aN. The relevant sutras 
ar tprag divyato ’n (4.1.83), tatra bhavah (4.3.53), and tata agatah (4.3.74). The difference in 
meaning between “existing in” or “come from” the source will be discussed below. 

15. Pollock 20060: 45. 

16. Ramayana 5.28.i8-i9ab: yadi vacant pradasyami dvijatir iva samskrtam \ rdvanam 
manyamand main sita bhitd bhavisyati || avasyam eva vaktavyam manusam vakyam ar- 
thavat |. See Cardona 1998: 646; von Hiniiber 2001: §2. 

17. Kloss 1967; Bronkhorst 2011:15-18. 

18. See Bakhtin 1981: 295, quoted at the beginning of chapter 3, and Pollock 2006 a: 45. 

19. Sthanahga Sutra 553 (7.74), p. 674 1 . 5 [sakkatd pdgatd ceva duvidha bhanitlo ahita ); 
Anuyogadvara Sutra 260 (gdthd 53), p. 305 1 . 3 ( sakkayd pdyaya ceva bhaniio homti dunni 
u). I would guess that these gdthd s date to sometime between the second and the fourth 
century ce. 

20. Birth of TCumara 7.90 (in Kale sedition with Mallinatha’s commentary) or 7.89 (inMur- 
ti’s edition with Vallabhadevas commentary): dvidhaprayuktena ca vanmayena sarasvatl tan 
mithunam nunava | samskdraputena vararn varenyarn vadhum sukhagrahyanibandhanena ||. 

21. Vallabha ad loc.: vararn pdnigrahitdrarn samskdraputena samskrtena, vadhutn tu 
sukhenaklesena grdhyarn bodhyam nibandhanam racand yasya tena , prakrtenety arthah. 
Mallinatha quotes Vallabhadeva almost verbatim in his commentary to this verse. 

22. Prakrit is “devoid of the quality of samskara” in the Treatise on Theater, samskdra- 
guna-varjita. In On Sentence and Word 1.147, Bhartrhari also defines a deviant form 
[apabhramsah) as “devoid of samskara “ ( sabdah samskdrahino yo gaur iti prayuyuksite | tarn 
apabhramsam icchanti visistarthanivesanam ||), and we will see later that he framed this 
definition with Prakrit in mind. 

23. Gauda’s Demise 65: ummilla'i layannam paaa-cchayae sakkaa-vaanam \ sakkaa- 
sakkdrukkarisanena paaassa vi pahavo ||. I do not accept Leendert van Daalen’s transla¬ 
tion of paaa as “the subject under discussion” and sakkaa “perfect” in Bodewitz and van 
Daalen 1998: 42-43. The word paaa can be derived from prakrta by Vararucis rule ad dto 
yathadisu vd ( Light on Prakrit 1.10), and his commentator Vasantaraja actually includes the 
word prakrta- in the yathadi-gana (see Resuscitation of Prakrit p. 13). 

24. See, e.g., Lilavati, w. 41-43. See also the passage from the Kuvalayamald discussed 
below in the text. 

25. The original text is quoted in chapter 3. 

26. I thus understand all significations of the compound paua-kavvatn at once: 
prdkrtdndm kavyam, prakrtam cedant kavyam ca, and prdkrtabhdsdmayarn kdvyam. 

27. Kama Sutra, p. 53: vesyabhavane sabhdydm anyatamasyodavasite vd satnanavid- 
yabuddhisilavittavayasarn saha vesydbhir anuritpair dldpair dsanabandho gosthi, tatra 
kavyasamasya kalasamasyd vd. tasydtn ujjvald lokakantdh pujyah, pritisamdnas cdharitah. 
See the discussion in chapter 3. 
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28. Ibid., p. 60: natyantam samskrtenaiva natyantam desabhasaya \ katham gosthisu 
kathayaml loke bahumato bhavet | | (the verse is also quoted by Bhoja at Necklace ofSarasvatl 
2.12, p. 142). 

29. Yasodhara’s comment ( natyantam iti, kascid eva samskrtam vetti desabhasam ca) 
means that people who know both Sanskrit and the regional language are rare, and that 
one should switch between them in order to avoid boring or alienating those who only 
know one language. But the point of the verse as I understand it is that knowledge of both 
languages is normative. 

30. Vajjdlagga, v. 29: lalie mahurakkharae juvaijanavallahe sasmigdre \ samtepdiyakavve 
ko sakka'i sakkayam padhium ||. The same verse is quoted in the Treasury of Gdthd-Jewels, 
v. 20. 

31. Karpuramahjari 1.7 (p. 5 in the edition of Konow; Ghosh’s edition lacks this verse): 
parusd sakkaabandha pauabandho vi suumaro \ purisamahildnamjettiam ihantaram tettiam 
imanam ||. 

32. Jayasimhasuri, Explanation of the Garland of Advice, p. 4: salalia-paya-samcdrd 
payadiya-mayana suvanna-rayanelld \ marahatthayabhasd kaminiya adaviya rehamti ||. 

33. Vajjdlagga, v. 7: sakkayam asakkayam pi hu attho soydrasamgamavasena \ 
appuvvarasavisesam janei jam tarn mahacchariam ||. 

34. Pollock 20060: 50. Note that Pollock considers Sanskrit and “the Prakrits as we 
know them” to have been “equally high diglossically,” that is, jointly positioned far above 
the “protoregional speech forms.” 

35. Govardhana, Seven Centuries of Aryds 52: vd.nl prdkrtasamucitarasd balenaiva 
samskrtam nita \ nimnanurupanira kalindakanyevagaganatalam ||. See Knutson 2014: 47-71 
for more about Govardhana’s poetics. The verse was discussed by Pischel 1874: 31 and Weber 
1881: xxvi. 

36. Bhartrhari, On Sentence and Word 1.154: daivi vdg vyatikirneyam asaktair 
abhidhatrbhih \ anityadarsinam tv asmin vade buddhiviparyayah ||. 

37. Bhartrhari, Light on the Great Commentary: kecid evam manyante. ya evaite 
prdkrtdh sabdah ta evaite nitydh. prakrtau bhavdh prakrtah (see Houben 1994a: 4; Kahrs 
1992: 241). 

38. Commentary (vrtti) traditionally ascribed to Bhartrhari on On Sentence and 
Word, p. 238: anityavadinas tu ye sadhunam dharmahetutvam na pratipadyante, 
mallasamayadisadrsim sadhuvyavasthdm manyante, teprakrtau bhavamprakrtam sadhunam 
sabddnam samuham dcaksate. vikdras tu pascad vyavasthitah yah sabhinnabuddhibhih 
purusaih svarasamskaradibhir nirniyata iti: “But people who say that Sanskrit is non-eternal 
do not accept that correct words are a source of merit, and instead think that determining 
a word’s correctness, like scoring a wrestling match, depends on conventions. They explain 
Prakrit as a collection of correct words, since it ‘originates in the source.’ The modifications 
that confused people have subsequently imposed upon it are clearly perceptible in the cause 
of special accents and so on.” See Houben 1997: 337; Kahrs 1992: 24. Note, incidentally, that 
the anityadarsins referred to in On Sentence and Word 1.154 do not maintain that language 
as such is non-eternal, but only that the Sanskrit language is non-eternal, as against Houben 
1994a: 7,1997: 338 and Bronkhorst 1993: 407. 

39. As maintained by Houben 1994a. C£, e.g., the Jain monk Namisadhu’s discussion of 
Prakrit in his commentary (dated 1068) to Rudrata’s Ornament of Literature 2.12, as well as 
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Prabhacandra’s attack on the position that only Sanskrit words properly denote their mean¬ 
ings in his Moon to the Night-Lily of Reasoning, discussed briefly in Dundas 1996. 

40. Thus I disagree with Houbens assertion that prakrta in this context “may include all 
kinds of spoken and written prakritic languages and varieties . . . perhaps including those 
we would consider non-Indo-aryan” (Houben 1996:185). 

41. Karpuramahjari 1.8 (Konow) or 1.7 (Ghosh): atthavisesa te ccia sadda te ccea 
parinamanta vi \ uttiviseso kavvam bhdsajd hou sd hou ||. 

42. The verse answers the producer’s question about why the author of the 
Karpuramahjari “abandoned Sanskrit and started a work in Prakrit” ( td kirn ti sakkaam 
pariharia paiabandhe paatto kai, Karpuramahjari p. 3; Ghosh mistakenly reads paia-). 

43. Treatise on Theater 14.20b: vaciyatnas tu kartavyo natyasyesa tanuh smrta |. Differ¬ 
ent are the minor forms ( uparupakani ), defined in later texts, which are “minor” precisely 
because they privilege song and dance over verbal representation. 

44. The Treatise on Theater offers “the first fully enunciated theory of ‘Sanskrit’” (Ali 
2004: 171) and contains “the first textual usage of the term Sanskrit to refer to a language 
or discrete style of speech” (ibid., n. 88; see also Srimannarayana Murti 1993). For a walk¬ 
through of the Treatise on Theaters account of language, see Lidova 2012. 

45. The word pathyam consists of the root path (“in the sense of an audible voice,” 
vyaktdydm vdci) followed by the krt suffix NyaT. New Dramatic Art, 2:365-366: pathavisesam 
arhati, yatnena vd pathaniyam, visistena rupena vd pathandrham, antaracittavrttivasad eva 
vd tathd pathitum sakyam, acaryayatnena vd pathaniyam iti pathyam. 

46. Treatise on Theater, i4.5ab: dvividham hi smrtam pathyam samskrtam prakrtam 
tathd. 

47. Ibid., 17.2: etad eva viparyastam samskaragunavarjitam \ vijheyam prakrtam pathyam 
ndndvasthdntardtmakam ||, 

48. New Dramatic Art, 2: 366: tatra prakrtasya sdmanyalaksanam aha. samskrtam eva 
samskaragunena yatnena pariraksarupena varjitam prakrtam, prakrter asamskdrarupdyd 
agatam. 

49. Ibid.: nanv apabhramsanam ko niyama ity aha—ndnd ydny avasthantarani 
desavisesas tesv atmd niyatasvabhavo yasyam, desavisesesu prasiddhya niyamitam ity eva 
samskrtd eva vacakah, anumdndt tv anye, te tv anyatve prasiddhim gatd ity uktam. The word 
on which Abhinavagupta’s interpretation depends, avasthantaram, is a generic description 
of internal differentiation in the Treatise on Theater and applies to everything from theater 
itself to moustaches. 

50. Treatise on Theater 17.7: trividham tac ca vijheyam ndtyayoge samasatah \ 
samanasabdam vibhrastam desigatam athapi ca ||. 

51. For the Prakrit verses quoted therein, see appendix C. Vv. 17.6-9 are Prakrit gathas, 
parts of which are also quoted in the Definition of the Gdthd of Nanditadhya (date un¬ 
known) and the Dhavald and Jayadhavala commentaries by Virasena and Jinasena (com¬ 
posed in ninth-century Karnataka). They are likely adopted from an earlier grammar, pos¬ 
sibly Flarivrddha’s (see chapter 5). Vv. 17.10-23 are composed in Sanskrit aryas. For more on 
the Treatise on Theater’s grammar of Prakrit see Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: 61-92. 

52. Explanation of the System 1.3.6.12 (p. 237): magadha-daksinatya-tad-apabhramsa- 
prayasadhu-sabda-nibandhana hi te-, later on in the same discussion (p. 239): kimuta 
ydni prasiddhapabhrastadesabhasabhyo ’py apabhrastatarani bhikkhave ity evamadini. 
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dvitiyabahuvacanasthane hy ekdrdntam prakrtam padam drstam, na prathamdbahuvacane 
sambodhane ’pi [we observe the ending -e in a Prakrit word in the accusative plural, but 
not in the nominative plural or the vocative], samskrtasabdasthane ca kakaradvayasamyogo 
nusvdralopah, rvarndkdrdpattimdtram evaprdkrtdpabhramsesu drstam na dakarapattir api. 
See also Yoshimizu 2015: 53-54, who reconstructs the passage that Kumarila cites as follows: 
[ya] thd ukkhitte lodammi ukkheve atthi karanam \ padane natthi karanam an[nam] ubbhava- 
kdran[dt] || [I would read karana] [ev']ime sakkada dhamrna [I would read samkada] 
sambhavanti sakdrand \ akdrand vmas[s\anti an[nam] uppattikdrandt || [again karana is to 
be preferred].” 

53. Liiders 1911. 

54. Ghose 1932,1933. 

55. Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: 82 = §325. 

56. New Dramatic Art, 2: 371-372: munind ca dig darsita, vistaravijijhasuh 
prakrtadipikadikam avalokayet. utpalaviracitdydm ca sutravrttau paddhatau ca sphutam 
purnam ca sarvam astiti tatradarah karyah. See Raghavan 1980 for a short note on Abhi- 
navagupta’s knowledge of Prakrit grammar. 

57. “The term prakrtam, as referring to the totality of literary Prakrits, which are op¬ 
posed as a whole to the samskrtam, should therefore have arisen in dramatic theory” (Pisani 

1957:188). 

58. As noted first by Alsdorf 1975 [1941]. 

59. Treatise on Theater 17.25: bhasacaturvidha jheyd dasarupe prayogatah \ samskrtam 
prakrtam caivayatrapathyamprayujyate ||. 

60. This is Abhinavaguptas interpretation in New Dramatic Art, 2: 372: 
sarnskrtaprdkrtarupaiva bhdsd vaktrbhedac caturvidha sampanneti darsayati samskrtam 
prakrtam ca pathyam iti. 

61. Abhinavagupta mentions one interpretation, which he does not agree with, accord¬ 
ing to which “superlanguage” differs from “noble language” in the same way that Vedic 
Sanskrit differs from classical Sanskrit: vaidikasabdabahulyad dryabhdsdto vilaksanatvam 
asyd ity kecit (ibid.) 

62. See Nitti-Dolci’s translation (1972 [1938]: 61-92). 

63. Treatise on Theater 17.46: athavd chandatah kdryd desabhasa prayokti-bhih \ 
nanadesasamuttham hi kdvyam bhavati ndtake ||. 

64. I take 17.45, which assigns Sauraseni to suddhajati characters, to belong to this 
section. 

65. Ten Forms 2.64-66: pathyam tu samskrtam nrndtn anicanam krtdtmandm \ 
lihgininarn mahadevya mantrijavesyayoh || strindm tu prakrtam prayah sauraseny adhamesu 
ca | pisacatyantanicadau paisdcam magadham tathd || yaddesam nicapdtram yat taddesam 
tasya bhdsitam \ kdryatas cottamadinam kdryo bhavavyatikramah ||. 

66. Treatise on Theater 17.62: atra noktam mayd yat tu lokad grdhyam budhais tu tat; 
Rajendran 2005: 219. 

67. This point was obvious to D. D. Kosambi (1963:180). 

68. New Dramatic Art, pp. 376-377: sd [sc. vibhdsd] tattaddesa eva gahvaravdsindm 
prdkrtavdsindm ca, eta eva natye tu. 

69. Bhavabhuti, Mdlati and Madhava 6.10: sarale sdhasardgam parihara rambhoru muh- 
ca samrambham \ virasam virahayasam sodhum tava cittam asaham me || (“You simple girl, 
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give up your love of excitement. Forget your rash enthusiasm, love. It is horribly worrying, 
this separation of yours: my heart cannot bear it”) 

70. Treatise on Theater 17.56: na barharakiratandhradramiladyasu jatisu \ natyaprayoge 
kartavyam kavyam bhdsdsamdsritam || (ed. -dnghra-, impossibly). This is the original con¬ 
text of the verse, which appears earlier as 17.44. 

71. See chapter 7. For Amitagati’s Sanskrit translation of the Dharmapariksa in the elev¬ 
enth century, see p. 91 of Upadhyes introduction to the Kuvalayamdla. There are earlier 
works, such as Ravisenas Legend ofPadma (678 ce), which may be considered translations 
lato settsu, but are better considered independent retellings (in this case of the Deeds of 
Padma by Vimala Suri). 

72. Verses of the Chappannayas, v. 45: jo sakkayam na ydnai suvisuddha-paiyam pi 
vottum-je | monam tu tassa saranam, nisaranam ahava parisae ||. The last part is a play on 
words, remarked upon by Balbir and Besnard (1993-1994), meaning both “or, he can leave 
the assembly altogether” ( nisaranam from nihsaranam ) and “or otherwise its a disaster for 
the assembly” {nisaranam from nihsaranam). 

73. See the verse quoted above from the Vajjdlagga (“Sanskrit or other than San¬ 
skrit”) and compare Bhamaha’s Ornament of Literature i.2&cd (samskrtasamskrta cesta 
kathdpabhramsabhdk tathd). 

74. See Bronner 2012 on the dates of Bhamaha and Dandin, and see Pollock 2006 a: 
90-93 on their discussion of literary language. 

75. Ornament of Literature i.i6cd: samskrtam prdkrtam canyad apabhramsa iti tridha. 

76. Mirror of Literature 1.10: taih sariram ca kdvydndmalahkdrasca darsitah | sariram 
tavad istdrthavyavacchinndpadavali ||. 

77. Ibid., 32: tad idam vdhmayarn bhuyah samskrtam prdkrtam tathd \ apabhramsas ca 
misram cety ahur aptas caturvidham ||. 

78. See Bakhtin 1981: 4. 

79. See Analysis of Literature pp. 5-10, and cf. Vagbhatas Ornament 2.1 (influenced by 
Rajasekharas formulation): samskrtam prdkrtam tasydpabhramso bhutabhasitam \ iti bhdsds 
catasro ’piyanti kavyasya kdyatam ||. 

80. Pollock 2006 a: 112. 

81. Ornament of Literature i.3oab: anibaddham punar gathaslokamatradi tat punah 
(note that gdthds are in Prakrit, slokas are in Sanskrit, and mdtrds are in Apabhramsha); 
Mirror of Literature 1.37: samskrtam sargabandhadi prdkrtam skandhakadi yat \ osaradir 
apabhramso natakadi tu misrakam ||. 

82. The verbal root sam-khyd means “to enumerate,” and pari-sam-khya means “to ex¬ 
clude.” See Mimdmsd Sutra 1.2.42 ( parisamkhyd ). 

83. Ocean of the Rivers of Story 1.6.147-148: srutvaivaitad asambhdvyam tarn avocarn 
aham rusa \ sadbhir mdsais tvayd devah siksitas cet tato mayd \ \ samskrtam prdkrtam tadvad 
desabhasa ca sarvada \ bhdsdtrayam idam tyaktam yan manusyesu sambhavet ||. Sten Ko- 
now (1894: 477) was one of the first to appreciate the importance of this passage. 

84. The language of the ghouls is called the “fourth” at Ocean of the Rivers of Sto¬ 
ry 1.7.29, when Gunadhya greets Kanabhuti ( drstva tvam svdgatam krtva caturthyd 
bhutabhdsayd). 

85. Charles Malamoud (1981: 36) showed that the final element is a “residue defined 
negatively by the absence of a characteristic common to the first three terms.” His example 
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is the list of varnas, where the fourth varna, the Sudra, is defined by the absence of the ritual 
entitlements that make each of the first three varnas “twice-born.” 

86. Rajasekhara, preface to YoungRdmdyana, v. w.girah sravyd divyahprakrtimadhurah 
prdkrtadhurdh subhavyo ’pabhramsah sarasaracanarn bhutavacanam \ vibhinndh panthdnah 
kim api kamaniyas ca ta ime nibaddha yas tv esdrp sa khalu nikhile 'smin kavivrsd || (cited 
in the introduction to Analysis of Literature, p. xliii, and also quoted by Bhoja at Necklace of 
Sarasvati 2.17, p. 143). 

87. Karpuramahjari, p. 3: savva-bhasa-cadurena. I doubt that Rajasekhara had ever per¬ 
sonally seen a single work in the language he called Paishachi. 

88. Mirror of Literature 1.34: mahdrdstrdsraydm bhasatn prakrstam prakrtam viduh \ 
sagarah suktaratndndrn setubandhadiyanmayam ||. 

89. Ibid., 35: sauraseni ca gaudi ca lati canyd tadrsi \ yati prakrtam ity eva vyavahdresu 
sannidhim ||. See Pollock 20060: 91. 

90. Uddyotana, Kuvalayamdld, p. 70, §137: dyanniuna ya cimtiyarn nena, 'are, kayarie una 
bhdsde eyam ullaviyai kenavi kim pi? hum, are sakkayam tdva na hoi. jena tarn aneya-paya- 
samdsa-nivdovasagga-vibhatti-limga-pariyappand-kuviyappa-saya-duggamam dujjana- 
hiyayam piva visamam. imam puna na erisam. td kim pdyayam hojja? hum, tarn pi no, jena 
tarn sayala-kald-kaldva-mdld-jala-kallola-samkula-loya-vuttamta-mahoyahi-mahdpurisa- 
mahanuggayamaya-nisamda-bimdu-samdoham samgghadiya-ekkekkama-vanna-paya- 
ndndruva-virayand-saham sajjana-vayanam piva suha-samgayam. eyam puna na sutthu. td 
kirn puna avahamsam hohii? hum, tarn pi no, jena sakkaya-payaobhaya-suddhasuddha-paya- 
sama-visama-tararnga-ramgata-vaggiram nava-pdusa-jalaya-pavdha-pura-pavvdliya-giri- 
nai-sarisarn sama-visamarn panaya-kuviya-piya-pandini-samulldva-sarisarn manohararn. 
eyam puna na sutthu 

91. It is not certain that the author of Rogue Stories ( Dhurtdkhydna ) is identical to the 
Haribhadra that Uddyotana identifies as his teacher. 

92. Uddyotana, Kuvalayamdld, pp. 152-153 (§246). Other examples are given in Upa- 
dhye’s useful introductory note (pp. 77ff.). 

93. Ibid., p. 16, §40: keetthapayaya-padhaya, keittha sakkaya-padhaya, atineavabbharnsa- 
jdnino. 

94. Deeds of Padtna 1.2.3: sakkaya-pdyaya-pulindlahkiya (sc. rdmakahd-nai eha 
kamagaya at the beginning of this kadavaka). 

95. Deeds of King Vikramdnka 18.6: brumah sdrasvata-kula-bhuvah kim nidheh 
kautukdndrn tasydnekddbhuta-guna-kathd-kirna-karnamrtasya \ yatra strindm api kim 
aparam janma-bhasavad eva pratydvdsarn vilasati vacah sarnskrtarn prakrtam ca ||. 

96. Adapted from Williams 1983: 90. Bilhanas fondness for the term janmabhdsd quali¬ 
fies the claim that “the concept of a mother tongue is a foreign, post-nineteenth century 
idea in India” (Narayana Rao 2003: 425). 

97. Mirror of Literature 1.36 cd: sastre tu sarnskrtdd anyad apabhrarnsatayoditam. The 
best short introduction to Apabhramsha is Bhayani 1989; Sinih 1971 [1952] includes a more 
comprehensive survey. 

98. Mirror of Literature 1.36 ab: abhiradigirah kavyesv apabhramsa iti smrtdh. For the 
Abhiras, see Sircar 1939: 242; Prakash 1954; and Suryavanshi 1962, and for their connection 
to Apabhramsha, see Tagare 1942. 
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99. See Ratnasrljnana on Mirror of Literature 1.36 (p. 25): apabhramso ‘pi prdkrtavac 
caturdha smaryate. yad uktam—sabdabhavam sabdasamam desiyam sarvasabdasamanyam \ 
prakrtavad apabhramsarn jdnihi caturvidham ahitam || iti. 

100. Message Poem, w. 4, 6 (see the references in chapter 1). 

101. Tieken 2008. 

102. New Dramatic Art, p. 376. One of the “sublanguages” is Abhiri, which is named for 
one of the same communities with which Dandin would associate literary Apabhramsha. 

103. See Illumination of the Erotic, chap. 3, pp. 164-166 (translated at Pollock 2006 a: 
581-582). 

104. Pollock 2006 a: 133. 

105. Narayana Rao 1995: 34-35. 

106. For a longer discussion of Paishachi, see Ollett 2014, the key points of which are 
summarized here; the major contributions to the question include Grierson 1906; Lacote 
1908; Master 1943; Sani 1985; Hiniiber 1981,1985. 

107. Barth 1885: 277 [457], lviii C15). 

108. See Govardhana, Seven Centuries of Aryas, v. xxxiv: sriramdyanabhdratabrhat- 
kathdndm kavin namaskurmah \ trisrotd iva sarasd sarasvati sphuratiyair bhinnd \ \. 

109. In Sanskrit: the Ocean of the Rivers of Story by Somadeva, the Cluster of Blos¬ 
soms from the Great Story by Ksemendra, and Verse Summary of the Great Story 
( Brhatkathaslokasahgraha ) by Budhasvamin, for all of which see Lacote 1908. In Tamil: 
the Great Story ( Peruhkatai ), for which see Vijayalakshmy 1978, 1981, 1982. In Prakrit: the 
Wanderings ofVasudeva by Saiighadasa, for which see Jain 1977. 

110. Uttanur plates of Durvinita (Ramesh 1984: 82): devabharatinibaddhavaddhaka- 
thena. 

111. Mirror of Literature 1.38 cd: bhutabhdsdmayim tv ahur adbhutartha brhatkathd, ac¬ 
cepting the variant tv ahur with Ratnasrljnana instead of prdhur. 

112. See Way of the Poet-King v. 1.41: sakkadamum pagadamum ad’ akkurn bagedante 
samari pelal munnarn: “From time immemorial, Sanskrit and Prakrit could be used for 
refined compositions, as one sees fit.” 

113. Ponna in his Sdntipurdna (pelva muruvare bhdsegalatn; see Rice 1882: 301) and 
Nagavarman in his Ocean of Meters: samskrtam prakrtam apabhramsarn paisacikam emba 
muruvare bhdsegalol (Master 1943: 43-44; Pollock 2006 a: 370). 

114. Kuvayalamala §7, p. 4 1 . 12: kouhalena katthai para-vayana-vasena sakkaya- 
nibaddha \ kimci avabbhamsa-kayd daviya-pesaya-bhasilla ||. 

115. Ornament of Literature 2.12: prakrta-samskrta-magadha-pisdcabhasds ca suraseni \ 
sastho 'tra bhuribhedo desavisesad apabhramsah ||. See Jacobi 1918: 81*, who also noted that 
Rudrata was the first to express the idea of the “six languages.” 

116. See Hahn 2012, and see the verse of Bhavabhuti cited above. 

117. One of Bhojas examples ( Necklace of Sarasvati 2 ex. 164) praises Visnu (in 
Sanskrit) and Siva (in Paishachi) simultaneously: rucirahjitdrihetim jananamitam 
sdmakdyamakalahkam \ santamamitam ca manaya kamaldsanamabhivirdjantam || (for a 
translation, see Ollett 2014: 444-445). 

118. This common knowledge is contained in the following verse: samskrtam prakrtam 
caivdpabhramso ’thapisdciki \ magadhisauraseni ca sadbhasas caprakirtitah ||. It appears in 
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some manuscripts of the Definition of Prakrit ascribed to Canda (see Hoernle’s ed., p. 52) as 
well as Amaracandra’s Commentary on the Wish-Granting Vine of Literature (p. 8). 

119. See Tieken 2001 on the invention of a Tamil literary tradition under the Pantiyas. 
This marks a radical break with preceding language practices and linguistic imaginaries, 
despite claims that “political Tamil” existed under the Pallavas as well (Francis 2013). 

120. Ravikara (also known as Sripati) quotes the following verse at the beginning 
of his commentary on the Prakrit Pihgala that equates regional languages and Apa- 
bhramsha: desabhasam tatha kecid apabhramsam vidur budhah \ samskrte prakrte vdpi 
rupasutranurodhatah \ apabhrarnsah sa vijheyo bhasaydyatra laukiki ||. 


CHAPTER 6. KNOWING PRAKRIT 

1 . On Hemacandra’s career and the probable sequence of his works, see Biihler 1936 . 

2. A reading list on the disciplinary identity of philology would start with Pollock 2009 
and Pollock, Elman, and Chang 2014 .1 find Auerbach’s (1961 [1948]: 9-37) description of the 
discipline to be the most straightforward (I owe my acquaintance with this text to Yashin 
2011). On philology in India, see Ciotti 2013: 29-34; Pollock 2014; Cox 2016. 

3. As done, e.g., by Subrahmanyam 2011. For “model of” and “model for,” see Geertz 
1993 [ 1973 ]- 

4. “Centripetal” is a term of Bakhtin’s (1981); see also Crowley 1996:39ff., and for general 
surveys, Joseph 2004, 2006. 

5. For the idea of grammars of culture, see Pollock 1985,1989. 

6. The distinction between interlingual and intralingual is based on Jakobson 1959. 

7. See Joseph 2006:19: “Grammarians don’t discover’ verb conjugations; neither do they 
invent them out of whole cloth; we don’t actually have a word for what they do.” 

8. Pischel 1981 [1900]: §34; Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]. 

9. In the following I make a few meager additions to the material gathered by H. C. 
Bhayani (1975 [reprinted in his Indological Studies in 1993] and 1997). 

10. Vaidya 1926-1927: 66. 

11. Svayambhu quotes a verse of Hala as an example of the sardulavikridita verse form 
at 1.47.2 of his Meter, and a verse of Salahana as an example of the udgiti verse form at 1.4.2 
( purvabhaga ). He also refers to the dhavalas of Salahana at 8.18. Virahaiika refers to Salahana 
as an authority (along with Bhuaahiva = Bhujagadhipa and Vuddhakai = Vrddhakavi, see 
below in text) on dvipadi, a kind of strophic form, at Collection of Mora- and Syllable-Count¬ 
ing Meters 2.8-9. 

12. See River of Amazement, p. 102 (rnadhye syad antarantareti salivahanah; antarantara 
is used in a Sanskrit verse, but Ghanasyama often quotes Sanskrit lexica to explain Prakrit 
words, and I see no reason why the reverse should not be true), p. 117 ( ettaham etta- 
tthaniti salivahanah), and p. 157 ( mildamdnety etat hasamana hasanti ca hasamaneti dig iti 
prakrtacandrikayam salivdhanokteh sadhiyah). As noted in chapter 1, the River of Amaze¬ 
ment is ascribed to Ghanasyama’s wives Sundarl and Kamala. 

13. On points of Prakrit grammar Ghanasyama defaults to Vararuci’s Light on Prakrit, 
which was presumably more comprehensive. 

14. All of the Prakrit-language fragments of Prakrit grammars discovered to date are 
collected in appendix C (Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: §845 referred to them as “some aryas on 
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grammatical generalities and some isolated sutras”). Harivrddha and Satavahana are men¬ 
tioned together in a verse quoted by Bhoja (in both the Necklace ofSarasvati and the Illumi¬ 
nation of the Erotic), in a passage from Rajasekhara’s Karpuramahjari, and in the Collection 
of Mora- and Syllable-Counting Meters, which are given as testimonia in the aforementioned 
appendix. See also Bhayani 1975. The name “Old Hari” also provides some slight evidence 
for the poet’s antiquity. For the date of the Definition of the Gathd, see the discussion in 
chapter 4. 

15. Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: 221-222 = §845. 

16. The similarities between the Mirror and Bhamaha’s Ornament indicate a direct 
borrowing, and there are arguments to be made that Bhamaha borrowed from the Mirror 
rather than the other way around. 

17. For Svayambhu see Bhayani 1989: 26-28. Svayambhu’s ninth-century date is based 
on a reference to the Seunas, who formed their own polity in the region of present-day Pune 
only in the second quarter of the ninth century. For Virahanka, see Velankar’s introduction, 
§20. 

18. Later biographies attribute his use of this signature to the suicidal depression that 
he felt after the death of two of his nephews (Granoff 1989a: 109); for Haribhadra’s date see 
Jinavijaya 1988 [1919] and Williams 1965. The twelfth-century commentator on the Collec¬ 
tion, Gopala, provides no information about Virahanka. 

19. See the introduction to the Prakrit Laksmi by Biihler and Klatt 1879. 

20. See Renou 1938: 167: “il est devenu courant, a partir dune certaine epoque, de citer 
«honoris causa» des grammariens, soit fictifs, soit du moins nayant eu aucune part dans la 
confection des sutra ou leur nom est allegue” [it became standard, starting from a certain 
time, to cite some grammarians honoris causa who were either fictional or at least had no 
part in producing the sutras that bear their name]. 

21. Upadhye 1941b, 1956. 

22. See Raghavan 1950 and Pischel 1981 [1900]: §31. The fragments quoted by Malayagiri 
are the very un-Paninian vyatyayo ’py dsdm (sc. vibhaktinam) and lihgam vyabhicdry api. 
Konow (1894) believed that Panini really did write a Prakrit grammar. 

23. See pp. 124-130 of Acharya’s edition of Markandeya’s Sum-Total of Prakrit. 

24. See seminal discussion of the Light on Prakrit in Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938], with the 
observation that the text was often simply called the Prakrtasutras by (some) premodern 
authors. Westergaard (1862: 82-88) lists nine different Katyayanas. Katyayana as a minister 
of Nanda appears in the Kalpanamandatika of Kumaralata (Levi 1908, who incorrectly at¬ 
tributed the text to Asvaghosa), Ocean of the Rivers of Story of Somadeva, Avantisundari, 
and the Jain niryuktis discussed by Balbir 1989: 513. For Both Go to Meet, see Venkatacharya 
(1968); for Gdthdsataka, extant only in Tibetan translation, see Hahn 1983. For the tradi¬ 
tions that identify Vararuci with the grammarian Katyayana, see Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: 2; 
Scharfe 1977:162; Bloch 1893: 9; and A Cluster of Blossoms w. 3-4 on 1.1, as well as the Ocean 
of the Rivers of Story 1.2.1: narnna vararucih kim ca katyayana iti srutah. 

25. See Gornall 2014: 530 for a “broader ‘grammatisation’” that includes Pali. 

26. Pollock 2006a: 169-171. Kumaralata is, incidentally, the earliest source for the leg¬ 
end of Vararuci-Katyayana in his Kalpanamandatika. 

27. On the topical organization of the Kdtantra, see Liebich 1919: 10. The list of top¬ 
ics, however, is very different: the Kdtantra deals with sandhi, nouns, and verbs; the Light 
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with the transformations affecting vowels, single consonants, conjunct consonants, then a 
“mixed” set of rules, and then nominal morphology, verbal morphology, verbal roots, and 
indeclinables. See the opening verse of the Resuscitation of Prakrit. For taddhita suffixes in 
the Katantra see Cardona 2008. For the overlap in technical terminology ( amantrana- for 
“vocative,” bhuta- for “past,” bhavisyat- for “future,” etc.), see Renou 1938:164-165. An early 
lexicon was also ascribed to Vararuci (Liebich 1919:12). 

28. Alsdorf 1975 [1941]: 140, following Nitti-Dolci, summarizes the Light's importance 
as follows: “Auf Vararucis Beschreibung der Maharastri gehen die Maharastri-Abschnitte 
samtlicher andern Grammatiken zuriick, auch Hemacandras, auch der ostlichen: Vararuci 
spielt hier eine Rolle, die cum grano salis der Paninis fur das Sanskrit vergleichbar ist” [the 
Maharastri sections of all the other grammarians go back to Vararucis description, includ¬ 
ing Hemacandras and the eastern grammarians: Vararuci plays a role here that is more or 
less comparable to Panini’s for Sanskrit]. Similarly, Renou 1938: 160. Alsdorf s emphasis is 
directed against Grierson, who believed that Vararuci belonged exclusively to the “eastern” 
school of Prakrit grammarians. 

29. Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: §269, §272, §275. This was already obvious to Bloch (1893: 
11-12): “Jedenfalls ist es klar, dass Vararucis regeln sich auf die sprache der Maharashtri- 
literatur beziehen, und da Hala von anfang an als standard werk dieser poesie gait, wird 
er sicher auch einbegriffen werden miissen” [in any case it is clear that Vararucis rules are 
confined to the language of Maharastri literature, and since Hala was the standard work of 
this poetry from the beginning, he surely must have been included as well]. 

30. Light on Prakrit 6.23 {ia bhiite); Alsdorf 1936: 325; Balbir 1989: 510. 

31. Light on Prakrit 5.92 (nau ca mai mae ); Esposito 2011: 37. 

32. Jacobi 1908-1909. 

33. Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: §273. The best reference remains the conspectus edition of 
Baladeva Upadhyaya (1972), which prints the recensions of Vasantaraja (and the anony¬ 
mous Cluster of Blossoms) and Bhamaha separately. 

34. New Dramatic Art, 4: 385 (comm, on 32.382): apare vararucyadipranitaprakrtalak 
sananvitam saurasenyadidesabhasadyatiriktam prakrtam evardhasamskrtam iti manyante. 
This confirms that the version of Light known to Abhinavagupta did not define Sauraseni; 
Bhamaha’s commentary also does not extend to the chapter on Sauraseni. 

35. See the introduction to Ghoshs edition of the Wish-Granting Tree of Prakrit 
(pp. xvii-xviii) for further arguments against the identification of Bhamaha with the Kashmiri 
poetician. For Abhinavaguptas remarks, see New Dramatic Art on Treatise on Theater 17.17 
(p. 372). 

36. See the chapter on the eastern grammarians in Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938], who edited 
Purusottama’s Prakrit grammar. 

37. Alsdorf 1975 [1941]: 141; Upadhye 19416: 169 n. 27; Ghosal 1969. See also Upadhye 
1931-1932: 51, who expected the Jain monk Subhacandra (sixteenth-century Rajasthan) to 
discuss Jain varieties of Prakrit and was disappointed. 

38. Upadhye 19416:171 calls Grierson a “sentimental propagandist of his terminology.” 

39. Nitti-Dolci 1972 [1938]: §§4i5ff. 

40. Grierson imagined the history of Prakrit grammar to be an elaboration of two con¬ 
traposed “base texts,” Vararuci in the east and Hemacandra in the west, as noted above. But 
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even Nitti-Dolci comes close to suggesting that there were “two independent theories” of 
Prakrit, as Renou 1938:161 points out. 

41. Treatise on Theater 17.3; Mirror of Literature i.33ff. with Ratnasrijnanas commentary. 
See appendix C for these passages. 

42. Ratnasrijnanas commentary on the Mirror of Literature, p. 23: tatascaikaprakaram 
samskrtam, prakrtam tv anekaprakaram. Somewhat later in the tenth century, Dhanika uses 
almost exactly the same words in his commentary to Ten Forms 2.65 ab (p. 132): tadbhavam 
tatsamam desity anekaprakaram prakrtam. 

43. I use Dandins terminology only because it has become the most commonly cited. 
Harivrddha uses saddasama, and Bharata samanasabda, for Dandin’s tatsama; for tadbhava, 
Harivrddha has saddabhava and Bharata has vibhrasta; for desi, Harivrddha has desi and 
Bharata has desigata. For other synonyms of these words see Acharya’s introduction (p. 56) 
to his edition of the Sum-Total of Prakrit. I use the term “derived” as a functional descrip¬ 
tion of the category. E. G. Kahrs (1992) protests too much that “ tadbhava in the sense of 
derived from Sanskrit’ was a feat of Western authors” (245), since “derivation”—not neces¬ 
sarily in the sense of descent through time, but in the sense of systematic transformation 
through grammatical rules—is precisely what the category refers to, especially in its syn¬ 
onyms vibhrasta-, vikarin-, tajja-, etc. See also Pollock 2004: n. 19. 

44. Masica 1991: 65, referring to Vertogradova 1978. 

45. The “meta-linguistic” character of the tatsama-tadbhava-desi distinction has been 
obvious to scholars such as Lisa Mitchell (2009:103). 

46. Masica 1991: 65-66, noting that R. L. Turner criticized the use of this terminology 
in his Gune lectures. 

47. See Drocco 2012. 

48. Kahrs 1992; I agree fully with Houbens (1994 b) response. 

49. Commentary on Rudratas Ornament of IJterature2A2: sakalajagajjantunam 
vyakaranadibhir anahitasamskarah sahajo vacanavyaparah prakrtih, tatra bhavam saiva vd 
prakrtam. 

50. Garland of Regional Nouns 1.4: andipdiyapayattabhdsd-. 

51. Namisadhu does so only indirectly, since Prakrit is not one of the languages for 
which he gives explicit rules: he notes that the rules he supplies for the other languages 
involve “exceptions” (apavadas) to the rules that operate on Prakrit, which in turn relate 
Prakrit to Sanskrit. One example is that “in Paisacika, there is no elision of the letters k, g, 
c, j, t, d, p, and /’ ( tathd kagacajatadapayadinam paisdcikydm svarasesdbhavo "bhihitah), 
implying that such an elision does obtain in Prakrit. 

52. Siddhahemacandra on 8.1.1: prakrtih samskrtam, tatrabhavam tata dgatam vdprdkrtam. 
samskrtanantaram prakrtam adhikriyate. samskrtdntaram ca prdkrtasydnusdsanam siddha- 
sadhyamana-bheda-samskrta-yoner eva tasya laksanam, na desyasyeti jhdpandrtham. 
samskrtasamam tu samskrtalaksanenaiva gatdrtham. prdkrte ca prakrti-pratyaya-lihga- 
kdraka-samasa-samjhadayah samskrtavad veditavyah. See Pischel 1981 [1900]: §8 for the 
meaning of siddha and sadhyamana in this context. 

53. The reference is to Paninis sutras 4.3.53 and 4.3.74; see Kahrs 1992, also discussing 
this passage in detail. I agree with Kahrs that his alternative translation (“like [the body of 
rules] for the origin”) is “less convincing.” 
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54. Resuscitation of Prakrit on Light on Prakrit 4.35. Markandeya divides Prakrit into 
Sanskrit-identical and Sanskrit-derived only, and ascribes the third category of Regional to 
“some people” ( Sum-Total of Prakrit, p. 4). 

55. See Drocco 2012:125, with references to Pischel 1981 [1900]: §9: “The Indians include 
under the desya or desi class very heterogenous elements.” 

56. Garland of Regional Nouns, introduction. 

57. E.g., pdsam “eye” from *pasa-, from the same root as pasyati “see” (cited by Pischel 
1981 [1900]: §9). 

58. Hemacandra includes a large number of “Regional” words in his grammar as ver¬ 
bal substitutes ( dhatvadesas ) simply in order to teach them with anubandhas —diacritical 
markers that convey information about how the form is used—that the format of his lexi¬ 
con does not accommodate. 

59. Sum-Total of Prakrit, commentary, p. 4: dese dese narendranam jandndm ca svake 
svake \ bhahgyd pravartate yasmdt tasmad desyam nigadyate 11.1 have not been able to trace 
this very in any extant work of Bhoja’s, although he is known to have written a Prakrit 
grammar that is no longer extant (according to Kumarasvamin in his commentary to the 
Prataparudriya). 

60. Music is one other discourse that was constitutively concerned with the regional 
(cf. Matanga’s Brhaddest), although here, too, regionally seems to be defined negatively, in 
contrast to an earlier transregional tradition, rather than through the particular practices 
of a particular place. 

61. Garland of Regional Nouns 1.1 (Sanskrit commentary); Prakrit Lakmsi 278 ( kaino 
amdha-jana-kiva-kusala tti payanamamtima vannd \ namammi jassa kamaso tenesa 
viraiyd desi 11 ; “This desi was composed by the poet whose name consists of the last letters 
of the words amdha, jana, kivd, and kusula ”); Prthvidharas commentary on Little Clay 
Cart, p. 27. 

62. Harivrddha: marahatthadesasamkeaehi saddehi bhannae desi (see appendix C). 

63. This is also clear in Ratnasrijnanas introduction to the quotation (on Mirror of Lit¬ 
erature 1.33, p. 23): desiprakrtam maharastraprasiddham. 

64. See Garrez 1872 and Bloch 1970 [1914]; the word marathi is derived from mahdrdstri. 

65. A rethinking of the concept of the “vernacular” on global-comparative lines has 
been necessitated by the work that the concept does in the writing of Sheldon Pollock, 
among others; see Cohen 2011. One useful starting point would be Somerset 2003. Here, 
however, I confine myself to the commonsense (“vernacular”) concept of the vernacular 
and its links to the social and the political. 

66. In his Aihole inscription of 634 ce , Pulakesin II is said to have acquired sovereignty 
over “the three Maharastrakas and their ninety thousand villages” {agamad adhipatitvam yo 
mahdrdstrakdndm navanavatisahasragrdmabhdjdm traydndm), and he was called “king of 
the Maharastras” by Xuanzang in 640-641 ce . The plural is important here, although not 
guaranteed by the Chinese. Later on, in 931 ce , Ratnasrijnana (p. 24) enumerated several 
regions as constituents of Maharastra, including Kuntala, Asmaka, and Vidarbha (although 
the text is corrupt here; see appendix C). For the formation of a vernacular polity under the 
later Yadava kings, see Schmiedchen 2014 and Novetzke 2016. 

67. H. C. Bhayani (1973) was the first to notice this distinction, although he did not quite 
understand the significance of sdtnanna. 
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68. See Bhuvanapala on verse 112 (W104) of Seven Centuries: tie iti 

sdmdnyabhdsasrayena sabdaprayogah. lokah kila ciyasabdena citdm aha. tadbhava- 
tatsama-desi-samanyabhasasrayena caturvidham prakrtam purvdcdrydh smaranti. The 
purvdcdryas must include Harivrddha. 

69. Mirror of Literature 1.35: sauraseni ca gaudi ca lati canyd ca tadrsi \ yati prakrtam ity 
eva vyavahdresu sannidhim ||. See also Ratnasrijnana’s commentary thereon, where these 
remarks of Harivrddha are cited. 

70. Prakrit Grammar of Trivikramadeva 1.1.1: siddhir lokac ca; Appayya DIksita Ills com¬ 
mentary thereon is prakrtasabdanam rnadhye ete prayojyd ete na prayojya iti vyavasthdydh 
siddhih niscayo na kevalam vaksyamanasutrebhya eva, kimtu kavyajnalokavyavaharad api 
syat, tenatra sastre sutrananusisto ’pi kdvydbhiyuktavyavahdrastho hrasva eN sadhur iti sid- 
dham (“The determination of whether linguistic forms should or should not be used in 
Prakrit does not only come from the following rules, but also from the actual practice of 
those who know literature, and therefore in this grammar whatever has not been explicitly 
taught by a rule—for example the use of a short e or 0 vowel—is correct if it occurs in the 
usage of literary authorities”). 

71. Pollock 2004: 401. 

72. Vararuci, Light on Prakrit: 8.23: sesam samskrtdt. 

73. See Sum-Total of Prakrit 3.77; Ghanasyama’s criticisms are scattered throughout his 
commentaries on the plays of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti (the Samjivani on the Recognition of 
Sakuntala is listed in the bibliography). 

74. Rama Panivadas commentary on 1.42: katharn tarhi 'aha soiina tarn pora naraanam 
uvatthiam’ iti prayoga iti cet bahulakad iti briimah. nanu bahulakam bahulakam iti tatra 
tatrodghosyate. na cajhayate kim pramanam iti. satyam. ‘dadhadayo bahulam’ iti vaksyate. 
tatra yogavibhagah karisyate. tathd ca bahulam iti sutram sarvavidhisesatvena vydkhyasyate. 
tena prayoganusarena bahulasabdopadanat siddham istam. Also 4.34: evarn krte kiin krtam 
bhavatiti pauravadiprayogah sadhavo bhavantity akhilam avadatam. 

75. For “lack of rigor,” see Renou 1938:165; the sentiment is common. 

76. Nara 1979; Busch 2011; Cort 2015. 

77. On these regimes, see Cohn 1996; Trautmann 2006. 

78. See Dvivedi 2008 [1952], who is somewhat critical of these forward-tilting histories. 

79. Hunter 2015:740; Virataparvan, pp. 7-8: umilva mahgala nih mahjavdkna bydsamata, 
mangala nih mikota prakrta nikeh virataparva sah kathd (reading nih mikota with Fokker 
instead of nimitta with Juynboll). 

80. The text is the so-called Chandakarana or Candrakirana. See Lokesh Chandra 1997: 
182: ujar parakrta mvah sahaskrta. 

81. Cf. Pollock 2004: 406: “The striving for the specification of the vernacular particular 
from within the dominating Sanskrit epistemological universal; the quest for discipline in 
the putatively lawless dialectal; the search for a new authority upon which this discipline 
could be founded; the royal court as the social site par excellence for the production of sys¬ 
tematic vernacular knowledge—this entire culture-power complex of vernacularity finds 
its most condensed expression in the production of Kannada grammar.” See also p. 412 of 
the same article. 

82. Jewel-Mirror of Language 174: padavidhi kannadakam sakkadakkam illadyarinde 
sandman arid’ i- \ rpudu birudavahyolpelvudu peravarol agad’ idu viruddha-samasam ||: 
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“Kannada words should not be joined with Samskrita words to form a compound. But 
some compounds, made by ancient poets are to be retained in usage; such compounds 
can be used in titles also. Nowhere else the use of such compounds is permitted” (trans. 
Kedilaya). 

83. See Way of the Poet-King 1.51ft'. and Analysis of Literature (of Nagavarman), v. 55; the 
latter verse is quoted in the Jewel-Mirror at an earlier point (102). 

84. Jewel-Mirror of Language 299: sakkadamam maregoUade cokkaHkeyin accagannadam 
belpara ka- \ yvokka nidhiy enip’ apabhramsakkam desiyapadakam untu samasam ||: “For 
those who, without resorting to Samskrita, want to use pure Kannada, these tadbhava 
words, their compounds, and the tatsama compounds form a handy treasure. With these 
words and compounds, desiya (pure Kannada) words can be joined to form compounds” 
(trans. Kedilaya). The term samasamskrtam, which is defined in v. 80, had already been 
used in Way of the Poet-King (1.51 and 1.55). 

85. Badiger 1978 thinks that the words in the apabhramsaprakarana are actually Prakrit 
words that had been borrowed into Kannada (see also Nagarajaiah 1994 and Khadabadi 
1981); this chapter clearly, however, has a generative rather than descriptive purpose. 

86. “Likely”: see the discussion of Nannaya and Appakavi below in the text. 

87. Ornament of the Andhra Language, v. 7ab: samskrta-prakrtadi-laksanamu jeppi 
tenugunaku laksanamu jeppakuniki. 

88. Ibid., v. 19: tatsamambun dga dadbhavambanan acca-tenugun dga mariyu desyam 
anaga \ gramyabhdsan dgagalavaidu teragulu vere vere vdni vistarintu ||; v. 27ab: tatsamam- 
bu dakka takkina ndlagun acca-tenugul’ andur akhila-janulu |. See also Mitchell 2009:103. 

89. In her edition of Ornament of the Andhra Language (pp. 24-25), Ainavolu suggests 
that accatenugu refers to common vocabulary items (tala “head,” nela “moon,” vesavi “sum¬ 
mer,” etc.), while desitenugu refers to words of the poetic vocabulary ( erukuva “knowledge,” 
etc.). 

90. Wishing-Stone 1.46-47; Mitchell 2009: 103. The phrase anyadesaja-, which I trans¬ 
late as “of foreign origin” (literally, “originating in another place”), slightly complicates her 
argument that “the foreign” as a category is absent from premodern Telugu grammars. 

91. Ocean of Meters, v. 70: int’ arupid’ ubhayabhdseyolam todarade sarva-visaya- 
bhasadigalim \ mun tUupidapam ninag’ an antarisade kil idam payo-ruha-vadanv, also v. 
296. In other texts, ubhayabhasa refers to Sanskrit and the regional vernacular; see Orna¬ 
ment of the Andhra Language, v. 5, and the discussion of the “new duality” in chapter 7. 

92. Pollock 1998, 2004. 

93. Virahanka discusses the jdtis in Prakrit and the vrttas in Sanskrit (the latter in the 
fifth chapter). 

94. The descent of Prakrit meters from Tamil originals was entirely self-evident to 
George Hart (1975), but a detailed study—which would take into account the other metrical 
systems of South India besides Tamil—remains to be done. 

95. Mitchell 2009:108; Pollock 2004: 402. 

96. For Urdu as a mixed language, see Bangha 2005. For Malayalam I follow Freeman 
1998, which mentions the Prakrit genealogy of manipravdlam only in a footnote (no. 28). 

97. In the prasasti to the text: prayah prdkrtabhdratydm kvacit samskrtamisrayd \ 
manipravdlanydyena prokto ’yam granthavistarah ||. I thank Sarah Pierce Taylor for the 
reference. 
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98. New Dramatic Art, 4: 385 (comm, on 32.382): trivargaprasiddham padamadhye 
samskrtam madhye desabhasadiyuktam tad eva kdryam, daksinapathe manipravalam iti 
prasiddham, kdsmire sdtakulam iti. See also Ezhuthachan 1971. 


CHAPTER 7. FORGETTING PRAKRIT 

1. “The learned delight in the Sanskrit language; / nobody can relish the flavor of 
Prakrit./Regional speech is sweet to everyone,/so that’s the kind of Avahattha I’ll speak.” 
Cited from McGregor 1984 : 30 ; the translation is my own. 

2. Jinesvara Suri quotes this verse in the following form in his Treasury of Gdthd-Jewels 
(1194 ce), v. 21: paiyakavvam padhium gumpheum taha ya kujjayapasunam \ kuviyam ca 
pasdheum ajja vi bahave nayanamti | |. Jayaratha (later twelfth century) quotes it in the follow¬ 
ing form on p. 7 of his Analysis of Ruyyaka’s Totality of Ornaments: pauabarndham padhium 
bamdheum taha a kujjakusumdim \ podhamahilam ca ramium virala ccia ke vijanamti ||. 

3. E.g., Siddharsi (see chapter 3). 

4. The opposition dates to around 1540 (Alessandro Citolini’s Lettera in difesa della lin¬ 
gua volgare ), and it is conspicuously absent from earlier discussions of Latin and the ver¬ 
naculars in Renaissance Italy. See Faithfull 1953; Mioni 2004. On the “death of Sanskrit,” see 
Pollock 2001. 

5. Alsdorf 2006 [1965]: 15-16. 

6. Pollock 1998; 20061 2: pt. 2. 

7. Phukan 2001: 37. 

8. Pollock 2006 a: 390-391; 2011: 24-25. 

9. Pischel 1905-1906, reprinted with translation in Kulkarni 2003; Upadhye 1975-1976. 

10. Bhoja is also credited with a Prakrit grammar that is now lost. 

11. See Bhayani 1996 for a fragmentary poem on the theme of mana (another fragmen¬ 
tary poem is titled kodanda, “the bow”) and Katare 1952 for an inscribed verse of Seven 
Centuries, and see Disalkar i960: 292 for inscriptional Prakrit more generally. 

12. The Prakrit poet Dhanapala, who was earlier patronized by Bhoja’s uncle Vakpati 
Munja, was patronized by Bhoja later in life. 

13. Pollock 20061 2: 346; Tieken 2008. 

14. The inscription, dated to the reign of the Calukya king Vijayaditya Satyasraya, is 
edited in Panchamukhi 1941: 2-3. 

15. Yashaschandra 2003: 581. 

16. Rice 1882: 301,304; Ornament of the Andhra Language, v. 5. For Ketana and Tikkana, 
see Narayana Rao 2003: 393. 

17. Narayana Rao 1995: 28; 2003: 398. 

18. Deeds ofManu, w. 7-8. 

19. Raghavan 1963: 824. 

20. See Dvivedi 2008 [1952] and Simh 1971 [1952]. 

21. McGregor (1984: 30), followed by Tieken (2008: 358). 

22. Nara 1979: 6, taking ko in the sense of kovi. 

23. The final line of the verse, “that’s why one should compose in such an Avahattha,” 
refers to the desila vayand mentioned previously, as Thibaut d’Hubert rightly suggests (per¬ 
sonal communication). 
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24. Rice (1882: 301). 

25. The text was edited by A. N. Upadhye; unbeknownst to him, it seems, Weber also 
consulted this text for his edition of Seven Centuries (it is his “second Telugu recension”). 

26. Somasekhara Sarma 1948: 469; Narayana Rao and Shulman 2012: 22. 

27. Vema, Essence of the Seven Centuries: hdlah prak saptasatim gathakoter vyadhatta 
samprati tu | so yam vemabhupalas tasya api satakam aharat saram ||. 

28. See Ghatage 1934-1935; Jain 1981: 38, and the comprehensive Jain 1961. 

29. Yashaschandra 2003: 584-585; Bangha 2012. 

30. Cort 2009. 

31. Epitome of Queen Lilavati, pp. 26-28. 

32. A. N. Upadhyes introduction to vol. 2 of the Kuvayalamald , p. 96; Christine Cho- 
jnacki is preparing a paper on these abridgments (see also Chojnacki 2012, 2016). 

33. Ghatage 1934-1935: 42. 

34. Cort 2015; on the Essence for Gommata (Gommatasara ), see also Upadhye 1983; 
1990: 263 . 

35. I owe this observation to Sheldon Pollock. Abhinavagupta cites Prakrit and Apa- 
bhramsha verses (and composes his own) in many of his works, but when commenting 
upon the Prakrit and Apabhramsha verses in Anandavardhanas Light on Suggestion, he 
typically provides a Sanskrit gloss. 

36. Richard Pischel tentatively identifies this Vasantaraja with another, the Reddi king 
Kumaragiri (r. 1386-1402), who was deposed by the very same Pedakomati Vema that we 
encountered earlier as the author of Essence of the Seven Centuries (see Pischel 1874:17-18). 
Thanks to an old manuscript of Vasantaraja’s commentary held at Cambridge, and brought 
to my attention by Vincenzo Vergiani (see MS Or. 84 at https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS- 
OR-00084/1), we know that the author is the same as the author of the Vasantarajasakuna, who 
was patronized by Candradeva (probably the Gahadavala king who ruled from 1089 to 1103, and 
at any rate earlier than Ballalasena in the twelfth century, who quotes the Vasantarajasakuna). 

37. Laksmidhara wrote a commentary on Jayadeva’s twelfth-century classic Gitagovinda 
that is ascribed in one manuscript to the Vijayanagara king Tirumala (r. 1565-1572 ce). 

38. For a recent overview of Sesa Rrsna’s career, see Benke 2010. 

39. See Moonlight of Prakrit 9.36 (referring to the Moonlight of Words [Padacandrika ]). 

40. Raghavan 1941. 

41. See Upadhyes introductions to the Candralekha, as well as Naikar 1998 and the 
forthcoming PhD dissertation of Melinda Fodor (Paris). 

42. For the story of this rivalry, especially as reported in the Prthviraj Rdso, see Talbot 
2016. 

43. Candralekha of Rudradasa, Upadhyes Introduction, p. 58: “the result has fallen far 
short of what a drama really should be”. 

44. For Ghanasyama in general, see Chaudhuri 1943; Mainkar 1970; Shukla 1985; Yutaka 
2007. 

45. Upadhye 1955. 

46. Ghanasyama, Anandasundarl 1.8: pakhamdo na maham tidikkhai vido silai vijjam 
jado jam jam jassa sudullaham khidisu so tarn tarn tnuha nimdai \ [hum, avahido sunahi) 
te savve una ekka-desa-kaino je ekka-bhdsd-cand so sampunna-kai vihdi bhuvane jo 
savva-bhdsd-kai jj. 
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47. See pp. xxxiv-xxxix of Upadhyes introduction to Kamsas Demise. 

48. These commentaries on Ravana’s Demise by Pravarasena are discussed by Krish- 
nakanta Handique in his introduction to his 1976 translation, and most recently by Acharya 
2006, noting a manuscript of Harsapala’s commentary. 

49. Ramadasa, Light on Rama’s Bridge, p. 2: dhiranam kavyacarcacaturimavidhaye 
vikramadityavaca yam cakre kalidasah kavikusumavidhuh setunamaprabandham \ tadvya- 
khya sausthavartham parisadi kurute ramadasah sa eva grantharn jallalindraksitipativacasa 
ramasetupradlpam ||. 

50. Harsapalas commentary, second verse: tena prakrtakovidaih saha samdlocya 
prasannaksaram samksepad akarod idam vivaranam sriharsapdlo nrpah ||. 

51. Pollock 2014:119. 

52. See Prakrit Pihgala 1.71, 1.190,1.204. Similar “accidental anthologies” are discussed 
in chapter 4. 

53. Sirnh 1997 [1956]; Vyas 1962; Nara 1979; Bubenik 1998. 

54. Prakrit Pihgala 1.1: padhamabbhasataramdo ; Laksminatha offers three alternatives 
for -bbhasa-, but favors bhasa. For the boat image, see Mirror of Literature 1.12. 

55. E.g., Prakrit Pihgala 1.177 (ja?npai pimgala vira), 1.191 ( pimgalena padsio), 1.194 
{bhanaiphanimdo vimalamai), etc. 

56. See Busch 20110 on “Hindi literary beginnings.” For Pihgala as the first poet of bhasa 
(or narabhasa), see Laksminatha’s commentary on Prakrit Pihgala 1.1 and Kesavadasa, Gar¬ 
land of Meters ( Chandamala ) 2.4; I thank Allison Busch for the reference. Both the Adorn¬ 
ment of Language ( Vanibhusana ) and the Pearl of Meters ( Vrttamauktika ) are Sanskrit re¬ 
workings of the Prakrit Pihgala (the latter based heavily on the former); Kesavadasa too 
works the introductory verses of the Prakrit Pihgala, perhaps from a Sanskrit source, into 
the beginning of the second section of his Garland of Meters. 

57. Laksminathas commentary to Prakrit Pihgala 1.1. The earliest citation I have found 
for the conceit of Pihgala as a Naga is Halayudhas commentary (middle of the tenth cen¬ 
tury) on the Chandah Sutra. Earlier authors refer to him, among them Sahara, Virahanka, 
and the author (Mitradhara?) of the Chandoviciti discovered in Turfan (Schlingloff 1958), 
but not as a naga (unless he is the authority to whom Virahanka refers as bhuaahiva). 

58. Simh 1997 [1956]: §30, who cites Bhikharidasa’s Examination of Literature, v. 15: braja 
magadhi rnilai arnara naga yavana bhakhani \ sahaja pdrasi hum milai sata vidhi kahata 
bakhdni |. If this argument is correct, we should not expect to find Prakrit designated as 
the language of the snakes in the early Maru-Gurjar literature (of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries), which I have not consulted. Some Prakrit texts do seem to have a lot to do with 
snakes (e.g., Haras Belt, a compendium of medical and magical knowledge of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, whose title refers to the serpent Vasuki), but do not represent Prakrit as the language 
of the snakes, as far as I am aware. 
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Sanskritization and, 47-48 
Brahml script, 43, 46 
Braj Bhasa, 25, 85-86,162,187 
Brilliance of the Connoisseurs (Vairocana), 10,14, 
88, 96,104,106; arrangement of verses in, 105 
Buddha, 9, 30, 97, 230191; eulogy of, 45, 223067; 

scenes from life of, 59 
Buddhaghosa, 97 

Buddhism, 6, 9,30, 43, 58, 70,170; “culture of 
writing” and, 48; Kanaganahalli reliefs and, 

33,36; language of scriptures, 124-25; Pali and, 
13,15, 21; Sanskritization and, 47-48, 225083 
“Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit,” 98 
Biihler, Georg, 11, 51 

Building the Bridge (Pravarasena II), 68,131. See 
also Ravanas Demise 
Busch, Allison, 85 

Cambodia, 9,137 
Camunda Raya, 180 
Canda, 143,145,153, 208, 209-10 
Candall, 126 

Candragupta II Vikramaditya, 47, 57, 68, 69, 70, 
147, 227030 

Candragupta Maurya, 76 
Candralekha (Rudradasa), 183 
Candraprabha, 179 
cahkam poems, 52, 59, 67,109 
capala verse, 95 
Castana, 44 
Catavakanam , 68 
Century (Amaru), 104 
Chandah Sutra (Pingala), 186,187 
Chappannayas, 79, 2340123 
chekokti (“clever speech”), 62 
China, 13,163 
Chojnacki, Christine, 180 
Cloud Messenger (Kalidasa), 104-5 
Cluster of Blossoms of Prakrit, A (anonymous), 
147, 250033 
coins, 15,32, 43 
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Collection of Mora- and Syllable-Counting Meters 
(Virahanka), 100,145,146, 210 
Collection of Prabandhas (Jinabhadra), 23411116 
colonialism, European, 136,162 
commentarial tradition, 185, 205, 207 
Comparative Grammar of the Modern Languages 
of India (Beames), 88-89 
Constellation (Bappabhatti), 103,104,105 
Cort, John, 179,180 
Cribb, Joe, 2i9n6 

daksinapatha, 30-31 

Dandin, 4,13, 68, 74,186, 22on2o; on 

Apabhramsha, 133; on bhutabhasa, 137; on 
Prakrit as stage plays, 158; “three languages” 
schema and, 114,129,131; “treasury” 
distinguished from “aggregation,” 103; on 
yamaka (“twinning”) rhyme, 92 
Dante Alighieri, 26, 27, 56 
Dasavaikalika Sutra, 71, 207, 208 
Dasavaikalika Tika (Haribhadra Suri), 71 
Deccan plateau, 28, 29,158 
Deeds of Aristanemi (Svayambhu), 145 
Deeds ofHarsa (Banabhatta), 66 
Deeds of King Vikramahka (Bilhana), 133 
Deeds ofManu (Peddana), 177 
Deeds ofPadma (Svayambhu), 145 
Deeds ofPadma (Vimala), 50, 74, 77,132, 233ml!, 
2451171 

Deeds of Rama (Abhinanda), 79 
Deeds ofSantinatha (Devacandra), 180 
Deeds of the Promoters (Prabhacandra), 234nn6 
Definition of Prakrit (Canda), 145,153, 208, 
209-10 

Definition of the Gatha (Nanditadhya), 100,145, 
207, 238047, 243051 
Deleuze, Gilles, 14 
desi (the regional), 152,156,159,167 
Devacandra, 180 
Dhaky, M. A., 78, 236ni35 
Dhananjaya, 127 

Dhanapala, 11,143,146,152,156,179 

dharma, 30, 31,122 

Dharmacandra, 180 

Dharmavamsa Taguh, 163 

Dhavala (Virasena), 145, 207, 208, 210 

Dialogic Imagination, The (Bakhtin), 50 

Dispeller of Disputes (Nagarjuna), 100 

Distilled Essence (Kramadisvara), 139 

divination, 8 

Divine Stories, 98 

DramidI, 126 


Dravidian languages, 166,174. See also Kannada, 
Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu 
Drdhavarman, 132 
Durvinita, 137 

Dynasty ofRaghu (Kalidasa), 222n42, 237025 

ectype ( vikrtih ), 54,123,134,175 
Ehuvula Cantamula, 223n68, 224^3 
Endless Stream of Likenesses and Births 
(Siddharsi), 71,180 
Esposito, Anna Aurelia, 149 
Essence for Gommata (Nemicandra), 180 
Essence of the Seven Centuries (Verna Bhupala), 
178, 256n36 

eulogy ( prasasti ), 33,35, 47, 65 
Explanation of the Garland of Advice (Jayasimha 
Suri), 120 

Explanation of the Suggestion Verses 
(Ratnakara), 107 

Explanation of the System (Kumarila Bhatta), 
124-25 

Exposition of the Six Languages 
(Balasarasvatl), 181 
Extensive Play of the Bodhisattva, 98 

Fifty Verses for Rsabha (Dhanapala), 146 
“First Telinga Recension” (of Seven 
Centuries ), 105 
Foucault, Michel, 1, 2,144 

Gadamer, Hans-Georg, 6 
galitaka verses, 92-93, 237024 
ganas (group of prosodic units), 94-95, 96,100, 
238032 
Gandhara, 47 
Gandhari language, 13, 44 
Gangadhara, 63, 65 

Garland of Meters (Kesavadasa), 257056 
Garland of Regional Nouns (Hemacandra), 11, 

155,156, 226ni7 

gatha meter, 53, 60, 73, 76, 81,121,145; in 

Apabhramsha texts, 134; fragments of Prakrit 
grammars and, 205-11; Jain canon and, 170; 
rhythmic patterns of, 94-100; as single-verse 
poems, 106,108,109 
Gathamuktavali, 105 

Gaudas Demise (Vakpatriraja), 58,103,104,117 
GaudI, 68,131 

Gautami Balasrl, 35, 36-37, 220027 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, 28,189, 2i9nio, 
220136; eulogy of, 38, 41; Nasik inscription 
and, 36; Sannati stela and, 37 
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Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni, 23611135 
German language, 86 

Ghanasyama, 18,144,184, 2i7n65, 248nni2-i3; 
critcisms of Kalidasa, 161, 253073; sattaka 
genre and, 183 
Ghatage, A. M., 20 
Ghose, Manomohan, 125 
Gift from India (Mlrza Khan), 1 
God of Five Arrows at Play 
(Anandavardhana), 7 
Goethe, Wolfgang von, 24on7 
Gokhale, Shobhana, 225ni5 
Goldschmidt, Siegfried, 11 
Gondophares, 22on22 
gosthi (literary salons), 60, 81,119 
Govardhana, 121,178, 228n52 
grammar, 8,16,19, 24, 85, 93,123,141,142-143, 
160-61; “eastern grammarians,” 147, 25on28; 
metagrammar, 153-55,166-67; “mini- 
grammar” in Treatise on Theater, 124; 
“regional” category and, 156-61; Sanskrit, 55, 
142,145,161,168,171 

Grammar of the Prakrit Languages, A (Pischel, 
1900), 11, 21 

gramya (vulgar or common), 67,159,165,177 
Granoff, Phyllis, 71 

Great Commentary (Patanjali), 96,100 
Great Story (Gunadhya), 50, 70, 75,103,130, 
i 37 > 138 

Greek language, 43, 57, 227^9 
Grierson, George, 20,115,154,155, 2i6n50, 

250028; on “schools” of Prakrit grammar, 151, 
152, 250040 
Guattari, Felix, 14 

Gujarati, 176, 2330112; Old Gujarati (Maru- 
Gurjar), 162,179, 257058 
Gunabhadra, 208 
Gunadhya, 50, 70,103,130,137 
Gupta, Chandrashekhar, 225015 
Gupta empire, 47, 51, 224076, 228040 

Hala, 3, 7, 50, 55, 77,104,178, 211, 225014, 225015, 
226ni6, 227017; as character in Lilavati, 

82; as devotee of Siva, 81; Satavahana used 
interchangeably with, 55, 226017. See also 
Satavahana (Hala) 

Hammira, 183,186 

Handsome Nanda (Asvaghosa), 22504 
Haras Belt (Madhuka), 8, 257058 
Haribhadra, 8, 71, 72, 74,132,180, 246091; 
fragments of Prakrit grammars in 
commentaries of, 207, 208, 210; viraha 
signature used by, 146 


Haris Victory (Sarvasena), 8, 50, 68,117,185; 
galitaka verses in, 92, 237024; skandhaka 
meter in, 100 

Harivrddha, 91,144-45,152,153, 210, 211; 
on “common” ( samanna ) language, 165; 
fragments attributed to, 205-7; on regionality 
of Prakrit, 157-158 
Harsa of Kannauj, 5, 66 
Harsapala, 149,185 

Hart, George L., 67, 98, 230076, 254094 
Hastivarman II, 224073 
Hemacandra, 11, 72, 74,134,141-142,143,144, 
150-51,182, 226ni7, 2350127; galitaka verses 
and, 92, 237024; “regional” category and, 

156, 252058; “six languages” schema and, 150; 
Trivikramas grammar and, 181; on “vulgar 
Apabhramsha,” 177 
Hillebrandt, Alfred, 18 
Hindi, 2i7n63, 233ni2; “Old Hindi,” 162 
Hinduism, 9,171, 214027; srauta and smarta 
varieties of, 30 
Hoernle, Rudolf, 82,144 
homoglossy, 86-87 
Houben, Jan E. M., 243040 
“How Do We Count a Language” (Sakai), 111 
hybridity, 43, 44, 47 
hyperglossia, 121 

Iksvaku dynasty, 45-46,191,199-201 
Illumination of the Erotic (Bhoja), 103,107, 

135 > 175 

Illustration of Prakrit [Prakrtadipika], 149 
Incarnation of Logic (Siddhasena Mahamati), 
230184 

indeterminacy, 90, 92, 93 
index-verses ( dvara-gathas ), 105,109 
India, 1, 4, 28, 37, 69,135,162 
Indo-Aryan language family, 215041, 2i8n73 
Indo-European languages, 31 
Indra (deity), 30, 68 

Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae (Lassen), 11 
intertextuality, 10,103 
Isidasi, 99 
Isvarakrsna, 100 

Jacobi, Hermann, 11-12, 52,113, 2i8n73; on 
accent, 89; on the gatha, 97; on “Jain 
Maharastri,” 54 

Jagadvallabha (Jayavallabha), 88,104, 236n9 
Jainism, 8-9,14, 35, 54, 70,146, 230183; scriptures 
of, 21, 71; Svetambara, 72, 99; Digambara, 

72, 99,180, 207; monks, 23, 24, 50, 66, 84, 

146,179 
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Jain Prakrit (Jain Maharastri), 23, 54, 69-77, i 45 > 
149,170; story ( katha ) genre and, 53 
Jaisalmer manuscript collections, 2i7n64 
Jakobson, Roman, 111 
Jambusvamin, 70 
jati verse, 100,146,166 
Java, 6, 9,162-63,176 
Javanese language, 163,176, 2i6n59 
Jayacandra of Varanasi, 183 
Jayadhavala (Jinasena), 145,168, 208, 210 
Jayapida of Kashmir, 138 
Jayasimha Suri, 120 

Jewel-Lamp of Prakrit (Appayya DIksita III), 182 

Jewel-Mirror of Language (Kesava), 164-65 

Jinabhadra, 2340116 

Jinadasa, 207, 210 

Jinavijaya Muni, 12 

Jinaratna Suri, 179,180 

Jinasena, 145,149,168 

Jinesvara, 9, 64,103,105,138,179 

Jivadeva, 146 

Joglekar, S. A., 104 

Jones, William, 11 

Junagarh inscription, 28, 42, 44 

Kadamba dynasty, 45, 46, 201-2 
Kalakacarya, 225013 

Kalidasa, 6, 7, 51, 74,125,161,182, 222042; on the 
twofold speech of Sarasvati, 24,116; yamaka 
compositions, 237^5 
kama culture, 58, 62, 80 
Kama Sutra, 59-60, 61,118-19 
Kamsas Demise (Rama Panivada), 182 
Kamsas Demise (Sesa Krsna), 182 
Kanaganahalli reliefs, 33, 34, 36, 59, 2i9n7, 225014 
Kanheri caves, 44 

Kannada, 4,10,16, 25,180; “both-poet” topos, 
176; grammar, 162,171, 253n8i; meters of, 166; 
Prakrit metagrammar and, 167-68; “pure,” 
164-65,167, 254084; Sanskrit-Prakrit co¬ 
figuration and, 137 
Kannauj, 3, 5 
Kant, Immanuel, 111,112 
Kapila (mythical sage), 147 
Kardamakas, 42, 43, 46 
Karle inscriptions, 39, 40 
Karpuramanjari (Rajasekhara), 19, 82,161, 
238047, 243042; on knowledge of languages, 
184; sattaka genre and, 183 
Kasayaprabhrta (Gunabhadra), 207-8 
Kashmir, 8, 9,138 
Katantra, 148,160 
Katyayana, 147,148, 249^4 


Kaumaralata, 148 
Kautuhala, 8, 226017 
Kaviraj, Sudipta, 4 

kavya/kavva (literature), 15-16, 38, 48, 51-52, 

73, 94,113,117,129; emergence of, 169-70; 
literarization and, 83; Middle Indie origins 
of, 2i6n57; power of, 68-69; religious texts 
excluded from, 58 
Keith, A. B., 38,108, 232097 
Kerala, 3,19, 25,151,182,184 
Kesava (Kannada grammarian), 164-65,167 
Kesavadasa, 186,187, 257056 
Ketana, 165,167,177 
khanjaka verses, 100,102 
Kharavela, King, 35, 38,191, 22on22, 22onn29,30 
Kharosthi script, 43 
Khotanese, 6 
kilavis, 109 

Kloss, Heinz, 22,116,161 
Kohala (mythical sage), 147,152 
Konow, Sten, 18,19 
Kramadlsvara, 139 
Krsna (deity), 30, 57, 68 

Krsna III, 176; king of Manyakheta, 79, 2340121 
Ksaharatas, 42, 43, 222054 
Ksatrapa dynasty, 23, 39, 48, 222054; Epigraphic 
Hybrid Sanskrit and, 43; inscriptions of, 
203-4; “Nasik path” and, 45 
Ksatriyas, 36, 22on27 
Ksemendra, 181 
Kslrasvamin, 226ni7 
Kumaralata, 170 

Kumarila Bhatta, 14, 58,124-25,163 
Kuntala Satakarni, 228n40 
Kusana dynasty, 27, 59 

Kuvalayamdla (Uddyotana), 8,14, 21, 66, 78, 

132; languages besides Prakrit included in, 
138; Sanskrit translation of, 179; on “three 
languages” schema, 131 

Lacote, Felix, 20 

laksana (“that which defines”), 83,142,143 
Laksmanasena, 178 
Laksmidhara, 181,182, 256036 
Laksminatha Bhatta, 54,186,187 
laksya (“that which is defined”), 142,143 
language order, of India, 3-5,14-16, 25, 85,169; 
displacement of Prakrit from, 174-75,187-88; 
European colonialism and, 136; functions of 
vernacular in, 161; iteration within, 133-35; 
reordering of Prakrit within, 171-74; schema 
of, 111; stability of, 27. See also bhasatraya 
(“three languages”); “six languages” schema 
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languages: Ausbildung of, 86, 225084; “common” 
(samanna ), 158-59,163,165, 252067; “eight 
languages” schema, 136; “fourth” language, 
129,130,132; “language ideology,” 5; nation 
and, 2-3; natural and cultural histories of, 
18-22; natural history of, 22; ontologies of, 
16-18; “regional” languages ( desabhasas ), 
140,159,163,164; textual languages, 4; 
theories of literary language, 86-87; as 
unified objects, 111-12 
languages of power, 23, 26-27, 34> 38,136 
Lankesvara, 147 
Lassen, Christian, 11 
Lati, 131 

Legend ofAjitanatha (Ranna), 176 
Legend ofPadma (Ravisena), 132, 245071 
Legend ofSantinatha (Ponna), 176 
“Lena Prakrit,” 13, 215045 
Leumann, Ernst, 54 
Levi, Sylvain, 42 
lexicography, 141,152,156,168 
lexicons, 146,155 

Lienhard, Siegfried, 230076, 232^7 
Life of Language, The (Whitney), 2i8n8o 
Light on Prakrit (Vararuci), 11, 24,139,147-50, 
161, 208, 248ni3; as earliest surviving Prakrit 
grammar, 147; Manorama commentary 
on, 149,150; “regional” category and, 155; 
Vasantarajas commentary, 181 
Light on Suggestion (Anandavardhana), 7,11, 74, 
107,108-9, 214022, 256035 
Light on the Great Commentary 
(Bhartrhari), 122 

Light on the Regional (Desiprakasa ), 157 
Lilasuka, 184 

Lilavati (Kautuhala), 8,14, 58, 82, 226m6 
Lineage ofHari (Vimala), 68, 75, 77 
linguistics, 16, 22; “internal linguistics,” 3; 
“linguistic area,” 4, 213ml; philology 
distinguished from, 142; sociolinguistics, 17, 
112; three-stage model and, 12 
Linguistic Survey of India, 2 
literarization, 48, 83,140,169,170 
Little Clay Cart (Sudraka), 126, 216046 
Lokanatha, 185 
Luders, Heinrich, 215045 

Madharlputra Isvarasena, 45 
Madhuka, 8 
Magadhasena, 233nno 

MagadhI, 72,126,127,153; described in Light on 
Prakrit, 150; as ectype of Prakrit, 134,175; 


iteration and, 134; as “regional” variety of 
Prakrit, 135; “six languages” schema and, 
138,139 
Magha, 74 

Mahabharata, 58, 75,137,176-77,185 
Mahabhasya (Patanjali), 23 
Mahameghavahana dynasty, 35,191 
Maharashtra, 3,13,14, 50,131,157-58, 252066 
Maharastri, 11,14,19,131,145,150, 2i6n46, 
216049, 2i7n7o; as linguistic precursor to 
Marathi, 157; SaurasenI and, 125. See also 
Prakrit 

Mahavira, 8-9, 70, 72, 75, 97, 231091; death of, 
77, 233mn 

Malamoud, Charles, 245085 
Malati and Madhava (Bhavabhuti), 128 
Malayagiri, 207, 208, 209 
Malayalam, 10,162,168,184, 216059 
Malayavati, 2330110 
Malvania, Dalsukh, 99 
Mammata, 8, 69 
Manaveda II, 183 
Mandana, 78 
Mantalaka, 225014 
Marathi, 157,183,184 
Markandeya, 18,19,134,151; corrections 
to Karpuramahjari, 161; as “eastern 
grammarian,” 147; “regional” category 
and, 156 
Mathura, 41, 43 
Matrceta, 59 
Mauryan dynasty, 29 
Mayilainatar, 68 
McGregor, R. S., 177 
medicine, 8 
Merutunga, 55, 56 

Message Poem (Abd ur-Rahman), 134,177, 
238n47 

Meter (Svayambhu), 107,109,145 
Middle Indie, 12,13,14, 23, 41,113,148,175; 

“Age of Middle Indie,” 45; as distinct 
from Sanskrit, 46-47; Dravidian languages 
and, 166; gana-c ounting verses in, 96; 
musicality and indeterminacy in, 90; 
political, 45; regionalization of, 46; 
Satavahana kings and, 39,169; Asokas 
inscriptions and, 33 
Mimamsa Sutras, 125 
Mirashi, V. V., 57-58 
Mirror for Poets, 106-7 
Mirror of Figures (Alamkaradappana ), 145, 
249m6 
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Mirror of Literature (Dandin), 4,13, 68, 92, 

2201120; on languages of stories, 137; on three 
categories of Prakrit, 153; “three languages” 
schema and, 114 

Mlrza Khan, 1-2, 4, 7,15,162; on language of 
the snakes, 24,185-86,187; on vernacular 
languages, 16 
Mitchell, Lisa, 167 
monoglossia, 150 
“Monumental Prakrit,” 13 
Moonlight of Prakrit (Bhattoji Diksita), 181-82 
Moonlight of Prakrit [Prakrtacandrika ] 
(“Salivahana”), 144 
Moonlight of the Essence of the Bridge 
(Setutattvacandrika), 2i7n64 
Moonlight of the Six Languages (Laksmldhara), 181 
Moonlight of the Truth of the Bridge 

[Setutattvacandrika] (anonymous), 185 
Moonlight of Words (Sesa Krsna), 182 
Mughal emperors, 1,10 
muktaka (single-verse poem), 53, 81 
Mulacara, 99 
Muller, Max, 51 
Munideva, 179-80 
Murunda, 79, 234ni2i 
music, 252n6o 
musicality, 90, 92, 93 
Muslims, 9 

Naganika, Queen, 30, 31,32, 38, 2i9ni9 
Nagarjuna, 82,100,170 
Nagavarman 1 ,165-66,176 
Nagendra, 80-81 

Nahapana, 37, 39, 78, 221-22^9, 222054 
Nakklranar, 68 

Namisadhu, 145,155,158, 205, 250151 
Nanda, King, 147 
Nandisutra, 207, 208, 209 
Nanditadhya, 100,145, 207, 238047 
Nandivrddha, 211 

Naneghat (“Coin Pass”) cave inscriptions, 28-31, 
29, 33, 35, 38, 220T122 
Nara, Tsuyoshi, 177 

Nasik, 32, 38; “Queens Cave” at, 36,36,38, 45; 

Usavadata inscription and, 39, 40, 44, 48 
Nayacandra Suri, 183,184 
“near-Prakrits,” 23 

Necklace of Sarasvati (Bhoja), 6,107,139,175, 
237nn20-22 
Nemicandra, 77,180 
New Indie, 12 

Nilakantha Caturdhara, 185 


niryuktis (“explanations”), 76,105, 232nio8 
Nitti-Dolci, Luigia, 56,125,145,148,149,153,160 
“Niya Prakrit,” 13. See also Gandhari 
“noble language” ( aryabhasa ), 126, 244061 
Norman, Roy, 97 
Novetzke, Christian, 58 

Ocean of Meters (Nagavarman), 165,176 
Ocean of the Rivers of Story (Gunadhya), 130, 
245084 
Odia, 10 

Old Indie, 12,13,113,156. See also Sanskrit 
Old Provencal, 87 

“On Linguistic Aspects of Translation” 
(Jakobson), 111 

On Sentence and Word (Bhartrhari), 121, 242038 
Order of Things, The (Foucault), 1 
Ornament of Literature (Rudrata), 114,138,139, 
143,149 

Ornament of the Andhra Language (Ketana), 165, 
177, 254089 

Padalipta, 78; Padalipta II, 236ni35. See also 
Palitta 

Paishachi, 19,122,129,130,134,152, 246n87; 
described in Light on Prakrit, 150; as “half- 
language,” 136-38; “six languages” schema 
and, 138,139 

Pali, 13,15, 21,31, 96, 97, 215045; gatha meter in, 
100; as “Middle Indie” language, 96 
Palitta, 8,10, 23, 50, 77, 82,107,170. See also 
Padalipta 

Pallava dynasty, 45, 202 
Panini, 43,120-21,145,147,148 
Pantiya rulers, 140, 2480119 
Parvati (deity), 116, 226025 
paryayas, 105 

Patagandigudem plates, 224073 
Patanjali, 23, 52, 96,100,116,120,122 
pathya (actors’ lines), 123 
Peddana, 177 
Peruntevanar, 75 
philology, 12,17, 21, 22,142 
phonemes, 92,170, 236015 
phonetics, 87, 94 
Phukan, Shantanu, 173 

Pierced Statue, The (Rajasekhara), 182, 217065 
Pingala, 54,186,187, 257056 
pisacas (ghouls), 130,131,132,137,138 
Pischel, Richard, 11,13,18, 89, 215^5, 256036; on 
Jain Prakrit varieties, 72; on the artificiality 
of Prakrit, 21 
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PItambara, 57-58, 65,108, 2271133, 2291161 
Poem ofHammlra (Nayacandra), 183 
poetics ( alankarasastra ), 150 
“poetry of polity,” 23, 44,113 
Pollock, Sheldon, 4, 5,13, 26, 52, 75,136,170, 
226025; on “closed set” of literary languages, 
113; on the “cosmopolitan” tradition, 167; 
on grammar, 159; on literarization, 48; on 
literary culture and the oral, 94; on “primary 
languages,” 129; on the Ramayana, 116; on 
vernacular languages, vernacularization, and 
the “vernacular millennium,” 173,175-76 
polyglossia, 138,142,150 
Ponna, 176,178 

Pottisa, 58, 211, 226n25, 2271134 

power ( ojas ), poetics of, 57 

Prabandha ofPadalipta, 221039, 2340116, 2350131 

Prabhacandra, 2340116 

Prabhava, 70 

Prabhavatlgupta, 68 

Pracya, 126 

Pradyumna Suri, 180,181, 217064 
Prakasavarsa, 185 

Prakrit: “Age of Prakrit,” 45; anthologies in, 9; 
“artificiality” of, 16, 21, 218079; as classical 
language, 5-11; as “common” language, 

15; consonants, 89-90, 91; “declaration of 
independence” of, 59,171-72; definitions 
of, 11-14; “demotic” character of, 70, 71-72; 
geographical range of, 9; as “half-Sanskrit,” 
149; invention of, 22-23, m; Jainism and, 10, 
12, 50,149; as “language of the snakes,” 1-2, 
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